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John Lamrence, Mutiny Hero. 


- 
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HE name of John Lawrence could hardly have been more celebrated in 

his own time (1811-79). When he returned to England after the Mutiny, 
both ‘Oxford and Cambridge awarded him honorary degrees. He was lionized by 
London society, made a Baronet, and was among the first to receive the Order 
of the Star of India. As viceroy he was one of the rare Indian careerists to 
be trusted with this highest responsibility ; and upon his final return Gladstone 
raised him to the peerage. Ten years later Lawrence was buried with great 
pomp and circumstance at Westminster Abbey. The Time’s report of the 
cortege^began : - 

The solemn pageant enacted in Westminster Abbey on Saturday 
morning was essentially a chapter in the history of our Indian Empire. 
Anglo-Indians of both services, soldiers pure and simple, whose honours 
have all been won in hard warfare ; civilians on whose breast war medals 
glistened, and soldier politicals, a race of men of whom India is justly — 
proud, mustered in large numbers to follow to the grave the rugged chief 
whose unconquerable energy had infused itself into not a few of those 

‘present... . Thronging the nave and choir... were men of all countries 
and of all creeds, anxious to ‘pay: their tribute of respect to the mortal 
remains of him who not inaptly has been styled "saviour of India.” (1) 


- Does Lawrence's reputation stand up in perspéctive? Michael Edwardes 
has suggested that the cult of the hero was part of the process by which the 
. great bourgeoisie of England forced India into the mould of late Victorian 
capitalism. ""The Empire could only be cemented by blood," he writes, 
"<. the blood of young men steeped in its hagiolatry. So said the Hero- 
noe and professional pantheon-builders. The megalomaniacs, the 'saintly' 
'soldiers, the merely mad, and the frequently bad, suddenly found'themselves (if 
they were not conveniently dead) silver-plated for the edification-of the nursery 
and the public school.” (2) John Lawrence must be included in this pantheon, 
if statues, official honors, and official biography are any indication. But was 
his reputation really the synthetic product of a Victorian hero-cult? On the 
other hand, if it was not, what was his precise achievement? The answers 
can be suggested on the basis of the Lawrence letters. (3) 





(1) The Times (London), July 8, 1879. S 

(2) Michael Hdwardes, The Necessary Hell (London, 1958), Intro., p. xx. 

3. This'essay is based on the John Lawrence Papers in the India Office Library 
(MSS. Eur. F. 90), Commonwealth Relations Office, London. Quotations have been 
transcribed literally except for the reduction, of some capital letters, the rendering of 
place names in modern spelling, and in a very few instances the adding of punctuation 
for clarity. Parts of many of the Lawrence letters are printed in R. Bosworth Smith, 
Life of Lord Lawrence (2 vols; London, 1883). s 
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Certainly the famous Punjab administration of 1849 to the outbreak of 
the Mutiny was not the creation of John Lawrence. As far as it can be 
credited to individuals, the names of Henry Lawrence and Lord Dalhousie 
must be mentioned first. John Lawrence was a prominent member of the 
school, but he contributed nothing original to it. He was an example of the 
virtues of the system writ large, yet such is not a claim» to greatness. Later, 
as viceroy (1864.69), his performance was something less than outstanding. 
There is much to be said in favor of his viceregal foreign policy of "masterly 
inactivity ;"" but his fiscal administration was weak and vacillating, the Orissa 
famine of 1865-66 was partly due to his inattention, and his revenue policy 
foundered on the desire to be friendly to both tenant and tax-farmer. (4 f 
this can be taken as given, one must look to the Mutiny period for a unique 
contribution. It goes without saying that one cannot analyze the general 

events of the Mutiny or even the siege of Delhi in a short piece ; in any case 
' these are well known. Rather we propose to interpret Lawrence's actions in 
the midst of the tremendous events which swirled around him during the 
Mutiny as some indication of the man's steture. ] 


At the end of March, 1857, Lawrence, on his way’ to Murri for a much- 
needed rest, turned aside at Sialkot to observe how the sepoys reacted to the 
greased cartridges which had been issued for the Enfield. Mutinous symptoms 
had been observed elsewhere, but not beyond the Indus. On May 4th, he 

.reported to Lord Canning that no ill-feeling was manifest. Six days later the 
wild outbreak began; the sepoys at Sialkot were among who rose. (5), 


When the telegram arrived from Delhi a few hours after the cessation of 
British control, acute neuralgia had confined Lawrence to a sick bed at Murri. 
The excitement of the emergency galvanized him into action ; he forgot his 
pain, all of his military predilections came to the surface.. Within three days 
Lahore reported. Robert Montgomery, the chief civil authority on the spot, 
had accomplished the immediate disarming of the sepoys there without blood- 
shed. Lawrence, near the Afghan frontier, was able to confer with Herbert 
Edwardes at Peshawar. There also was the extraordinary John ‘Nicholson,, 
stern as a Hebrew prophet, to advise the Chief Commissioner. ` On the 13th, 
Lawrence wrote to the Governor-General, “I forgot to mention in my first 
letter that it is said that the sepoys do not understand that the objectionable 
cartridges have been given up, while they do know that men of their race and 
creed have been hanged, and a regiment disbanded." He also mentioned 
that all letters to and from sepoys were to be opened and read. Two days ' 
later he was writing to the Chairman of the Court of Directors that the risings 
"had been excited apparently by the new cartridge. The sepoys have gotten 
an idea into their heads that the paper is dipped in cow fat and there is no 





(4) See Dharm Pal, Administiation of Sir John Lawience in India, passim; W. B. 
Seton-Karr, “The Viceroyalty of Lord’ Lawrence,” Vol. CCLXVIII, April, 1870, pp. 
311-15; The Englishman (Calcutta), Jan. 26, 1867; Thomas R. Metcalf, “The Struggle 
Over Land Tenure in India, 1860-1868," The Joupa of Aslan Studies, Vol. XXI, 
No. 3, May, 1962, pp. 295-307. 

(5) G. W. Forrest, Life of Field-Marshal Sir Nevilie Chamberlain (London, 1909), 
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getting it out of their heads." Lawrence, of course, place too much 
importance on the matter of the greased cartridges. They were never issued 
to the great body of troops, and were at most a pretext or precipitating factor 
in the Mutiny. (6) ' i : 

Edwardes and Nicholson wanted to raise troops and put a moveable 
column into action immediately. Lawrence approved of the column, but 
hesitated ‘to raise levies..,On May 13th, however, he wrote to Brigadier 
Cotton making arrangements to shift around various units to make up a move- 
able column. He was won over to the idea of using levies to replace troops 
used in the moveable column ; in fact, he carried out recruitment so vigorously 
that in the end Edwardes was afraid the Punjab could spare, no more men. 
William Hodson—no friend of John Lawrence's—comenented to his brother, 
“John Lawrence is acting with great vigour, and they have organized a move- 
able force at Jhelum, composed of her. Majesty's 24th and 27th, the Guides, 
Kumaon Battalion, and other irtegulars, to move in any required direction.” (7) 

How were the native regulars who had not committed themselves to be 
treated?’ There was only one solution: disarm them immediately. But this 
meant 10,000 men disarming 36,000. From the beginning Lawrence's policy 
was to trust to irregulars and discount the loyalty of regular native troops. On 
the 16th, he wrote to Canning, "I shall take on myself to raise such new levies 
as may be absolutely necessary to supply the place of the irregular regiments 
which, may'be. withdrawn from the frontier to aid in the preservation of 
` peace." (8) A week later he reported.to Calcutta : 


a I look on it that the regular native army have missed their chance, 

* and can do nothing now ; but we must continue anxious so long as Delhi 

. holds out, and the insurrection about Meerut is not put down. So long 

' as the irregulars remain loyal, all must go well; but if they turn against 

us, we shall have a difficult game, and shall then have to abandon the 

frontier, and concentrate our European force. .... The irregulars are 
behaving admirably at present. (9) 


Lawrence distrusted General Anson and his staff, although he usually saw : 
eye with, the members of the Punjab government, military or civilian. On 
_the question of retreating to the Indus, Edwardes opposed him vigorously. 
‘In the end Canning, siding with Edwardes, decided to hold on to Peshawar, 
although Lawrence felt that the, game might not be worth the candle. 
The business of disarmament was pursued with. courage and efficiency. 
Lawrence informed Anson that his policy was to act quickly, recall the dis- 
- Joyal to a sense of duty, assure those who were on the fence, and strike hard 
against those in revolt. Edwardes. and Nicholson disarmed the garrison at 


(6) Richard Temple, Lord Lawrence (London, 1889), pp. 95-6; John Lawrence to ' 
Viscount Canning, May 13, 1857; J. L. to R. D. Mangles, May 15, 1857. 

(7) Emma’ Edwardes, Memorials of Sir Herbert Edwardes (2 vols; London, 1886), 
I, pp. 3712; J.L. to Brig. S. Cotton, May 13, 1857; W. S. R. Hodson, Twelve Years 
of a Soldier's Life in India... (London, 1859), pp. 184, 186, 193; J.L. to” Chamberlain, 
May 15, 1857. ` N : : 
4 (8) J.L. to Canning, May 16, 1857. dd 

(9) J.L. to Canning, May 23, 1857. 
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Peshawar using shaggy recruits from the hil tribes and a troop of Multani 
horse to back up their order. When the sepoys laid down their arms, some 
of the European officers threw in their swords, so hurt was their organiza- 
. tional pride. The first actual outbreak’ in the Punjab came at Mardan at the 
end of May-; the 55th Native Infantry rose rather than surrender their arms 
and bolted for the hills of Swat: Nicholson set off in pursuit. He caught 
up with the rebels, killed over a hundred, took even more prisoners, and 
chased the rest:into the hills. On June 7th the native regiments: at Jullundur 
rose and swept to Ludhianna on their way, to Delhi. A civilian, George 
Rickets, and a Lieutenant Williams attempted unsuccessfully to stop them 
at the Sutlej. Nicholson in command of the mobile column ‘joined the force 
at Jullundur and marched to Phillaur. There he disarmed two regiments, 
then doubled back to Amritsar where he disarmed another regiment. On the 
9th, he heard that the other wing of the very cávalry which accompanied 
him had mutinied at Sialkot. He disarmed his cavalry and marched to meet 
the Sialkot mutineers. Catching up with them at the Ravi, he threw them 
back on the river. They took refuge on an island, but Nicholson; found boats 
and finally destroyed them. In July, Edwardes saved Fort Mackeson at the 
Kohat Pass from the combined attack of mutinous sepoys in the garrison. 
and Afridis from the hills. At the same time James subdued a considerable 
force -of Ghazis at a village beyond the frontier in Yusufzai country where 
they were mustering for a holy war against the British. .By August all was 
relatively quiet in the Punjab. Not a small factor in the British control was 
Lawrence's policy of recruiting petenuat enemies into the government 
service. (10) 

' Throughout the storm Lawrence mainteined the executive power of the 
civil administration in thé Punjab. The revenue and fines were, collected 
to the last farthing, (11) the courts continued to function, and the police were 
active against crime. Lawrence felt that the maintenance of local govern- 
ment was doubly important since it served to remind the people that British 
authority had not abdicated. But under the pressure of daily administration, 
he \never lost sight of the broad picture ds his correspondence with Canning.' 
in Calcutta, Frere in Sind, Colvin in the Northwest Provinces, and Ross 
Mangles in London, bears testimony. 

Lawrence understood from the start the importance of. Delhi as the focus 
of the Mutiny. "You may depend on it that the horizon has not yet cleared,” 
he wrote to Brigadier Brind on May 23rd. "Our European troops, and a good 
many of our. iregulars will probably summer in Delhi, if not still further 
down in Hindustan. Until Delhi is recovered, and our authority is vindicated, 
there can be no security, and no peace." To William Muir at Agra he wrote 
on August 5th, “I saw a note from Mr. Colvin deprecating the retreat of 
our army from, Delhi . . . . I quite concur in Mr. Colvin's views. I consider 
that defeat and ruin would follow a retreat." Shortly after he was writing 





(10) J.L. to Gen. Geo. Anson, May 15, 1857; G. B. Malleson, The Indian Mutiny 
(N.V., 1898); pp. 272, 275-77; Frederick Cooper, The Crisis in the Punjab Mongon; 
1858), pp. 2-6; R. Bosworth Smith, Life, IL, pp. 15455. . 

(11) J.L. to Van Cortlandt, Aug. (6, 1857. 
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to Canning, ‘If we hope to stem the tide, we must take Delhi. Its strength, 
_ its political importance, render its capture essential to our political existence. 
One of Lawrence's first acts had been to send the Guides to support the 
siege of Delhi. Could the province be stripped of European regiments with- 
out encouraging a general uprising? Only eight years had gone by since the 
, Sikhs. had contested the rule of the Punjab on the fields of Chillianwalla and 
Gujarat. When the supply of men from the Punjab was nearing exhaustion, 
Lawrence sent out Nicholson at the head of a column of four thousand. 
Since guns were in short supply, Nicholson took one battery by agreement 
and another without permission. Lawrence was not sure whether to be angry 
or admiring; he did not like to encourage Nicholson's natural lack of dis- 
cipline, but he also knew that guns were needed at Delhi. Delhi also needed 
transport, and Lawrence spared no effort to procure the necessary mounts. 
In May he urged a district officer, "Collect as many camels as may appear 
necessary,. not .less than 400 for each regiment, Coke’s and Wilde's, and 
either have them ready at Shahpur, or send them to meet the corps." Later 
he advised another, "By all means take good mares. They are just as good 
as horses for service. The only objection is that prevents breeding ; but in 
this emergency, we cannot regard this." (12) 

. The death of his brother, Henry, in the Residency at Lucknow came as a 
profound shock to John Lawrence. Henry.was wouded by a howitzer shell 
on July 2nd, and died the next day. John’s letters to many people reflect | 
his- sharp sense of loss. To Edwardes he wrote, "| believe he has not left 
an abler or better soldier behind him. His loss just now will be a national 
calamity.". The same day he wrote to another Punjab officer, -‘‘My brother's 
death is a grievous blow to his family and a great calamity to Governmerit. 
At a time like this, his services were invaluable." Although staggered, 
Lawrencé continued to function with great.energy and efficiency. But he 
,wrote to Edwardes, "There is no man in India, who perhaps at this crisis, 
might not have been better spared." The tension which had existed between 
the two Brothers had died away after Henry's removal froni the Punjab in 
February, 1853, and John had thereafter moved: slowly in the direction of 
Henry's policy. One of the great issues between them had been the treat- 
ment of theevanquished Sikh sirdars ; Henry desired to treat them far more 
generously than John. In the storn of the Mutiny the fidelity of these 
chieftains to the British must be recognized as the legacy of Henry.. But John’ 
was acute enough to realize the value of their friendship» and skilful enough 
to manage their cooperation. (12) - 

It is significant that the Sikh chiefs not only stood firm but actively aided 

"the government with maney and troops. “Borrow as much money as yqu 
require from Nabha and Patiala,” Lawrence wrote ‘to Barnes. Patiala stood 

as a sort of breakwater- between the quiet. Punjab and the troubles below. 


(12).].L- to Brig. Brind, May, 23, 1857; J-L. to William Muir, Aug. 5, 1857; J.L. to 
G. Onseley, May 20, 1857, J.L. to Taylor, Aug. 19, 1857. 

413) The best account of H.L.s death was written by an eyewitness; his nephew, 
Geo. Lawrence. See Emma Hdwarde's, op. cit., II, pp. 37-8; J-L. to Edwardes, Ang. 6, 
1857; J.L. to Capt. Norman, ‘Aug. 6,- 1857; J.L. to Edwardes, Aug. 8, 1857. , 
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His thousands. of guards E trunk rcad allowed Lawrence to release. as 


many men for the assault on Delhi. Anozher loyal feudatory was Jhind. He 
was the first to appear with armed force to help the British and later took 
‘part in the final attack on Delhi. Having exhausted his Punjab resources, 
Lawrence turned to Kashmir. Lieutenant Urmiston happed to be in the hills 
when the Mutiny came. He immediately entered into delicate negotiations 
with the Kashmiris. Lawrence first had -o assure himself that the Kashmiris 
‘were trustworthy, then convince Genera. Wilson. In the end he met the 
Jammu contingent at Jullundur, promised them gratuities if they were 
wounded, and sent them on to Delhi led by his younger brother, Richard. 
This was at the nadir of British fortunes, when reinforcements were price- 
less. (14) 

At no time was Lawrence prodigal >f human life. He was uncompro- 
misingly stern, in, his reprisals, but never did he condone the sadism which 


occasionally: inafred the British performance. He urged that disarmed men 


be given trial before a military commisston before they were punished, but 
those caught red-handed in the perpetration of murder or attempted’ murder 


t 


should be shot. He advised Robert Montgomery not to let tenderness or: 


sympathy enter into his treatment of mutineers, and his words to Van Cort- 
landt were in the same key. ‘“Try and catch all the mutineers and murderers 
of the irregular cavalry, and hang them vp as they fall into your hands.. Do 
not hesitate nor delay. Recollect the l4ta irregulars in particular, who aided 
in the murder ,of 60 Christians in cold b ood at Hansi." (15) But Lawrence 
would never have approved the excesses of Frederick Cooper in his annihila- 
tion of the 26th Native Infantry at Ujnalla. Cooper had shot about 237 sepoys 
and confined the rest in the local jail when, in Cooper's words, ‘‘Behold |! 
they were nearly all-dead! Unconsciously, the tragedy of Holwell’s Black 


Hold had been re-enacted . . . . Forty-five bodies, dead from fright, exhaus- 
tion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffozation, were dragged into light, 
and consigned ... into one common pit, by the hands of the village 


sweepers.” Within forty-eight hours Cooper killed nearly 500 men. Lawrence 

dashed off a brief note of congratulations to Cooper on August 2, but at the 

time no details of the operation were kncwn to him. Upon reading Cooper's 

account later, he can hardly have found in it the light-hearted humor which 

struck the Lieutenant. He later referred to Cooper's dispatch as 
""nauseous.'' (16) 

Lawrence considered the support of the field, force before Delhi the 
turning.point of his policy. The subject comes up^again and again in his 
letters. He was apprehensive that the Punjabi troops might waver in their 
loyalty, even fearful that the general population might revolt, if the city were 


not recaptured speedily. No help from England could be hoped for in time.’ 





(14) J.L. to Barnes, May 23, 1857; Ricard Temple, Men and Events of My Time 
in India (London, 1882), pp. 130-43; J-L. to Gem. Wilson, Aug. 9,,1857; Smith, of. „Hte 
II, pp. 160-61. K 


(15) J.L. to Barnes, May 23, 1857; J-L. to Montgomery, May 23, 1857; J.L. to Van 


Cortlandt; Aug. 6, 1857. 
(16) Cooper, op. cit., pp. 160-63; Smith, of. cti., II, p. 150. 
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. The howe Sovernedt in its profound i ignorance had wasted two months by 
sending reinforcements around the Cape instead of by the overland route. 
General Archdale Wilson had no choice but to husband his ,ammunition 
and wait for John Nicholsón to bring up the heavy, guns from the Punjab. 
William Hodson, in charge of intelligence, reported that the morale of the 
mutineers was deteriorating. Although the British force .on- the ridge had 
grown to at least 8,000 by’ August, disease, especially cholera, continued to. 
take a fearful toll. Until the arrival of Nicholson, -the English were actually 
besieged on their ridge every bit as much as they, were besieging. (17) 


Having served his Indian ‘apprenticeship in Delhi (1830- 34), Lawrence had 
an intimate knowledge of the' city. On August 19th, he wrote to Nicholson : 


Should your brigade go in at the Kashmir Gate, recollect that when 
you once pass the Octagon inside, you come to an open space in which 
the Church stands. In advance of this open ground are two streets which 
lead onward into the town. If you secure: two houses, viz. Hamid Ali | 
Khan's, and Skinner's, you command both streets and are quite safe 
from a sudden attack, and in this open space | would counsel that you 
reform your men, and get in your guns, and advance with deliberation. 
After passing the Old Residency, lately the College, you come to the 
Old Magazine, and then over a bridge on the canal to the palace. From 
the ground in front of the College and Magazine . . . you could shell 
the place. (18) 


On August 20th General Wilson had ‘still not made up his mind to atda 

_ the assault on Delhi. But Baird-Smith, the engineering officer, pressed for 
immediate action. He pointed out that Sir John Lawrence had enuded the: 
Punjab of European troops:and that further delay would invite a| Sikh rising. 
Wilson ‘capitulated. Baird-Smith with ‘his assistant, Alexander Taylor, pro- ' 
~ ceeded to draw up a plan of assault. ; 


The British guns were able to do sufficient ‘damage so that on September 
13th the | attack was deemed possible. At three o'clock in the morning of the 
14th, five co umns were in position. One was to attack the Kashmir Bastion ; 
the ‘second, the Water Bastion ; the third, the Kashmir Gate ; and the fourth, 
the Lahore Gate through the suburb of Kishanganj. The fifth ‘or reserve 
column was to support the first. As the columns swung into action a “‘forlorn 
kope’: of two officers and four men managed to blow open the Kashmir, Gate. 
All thrusts -were successful except that of the fourth column. Major Reid, 
in command, was- knocked out of action and directed Richard Lawrence to 
take command, but Captain Dunbar Muter, considering Lawrence to be a 
political, assumed charge. By the time Lawrence could assert his authority, 
there was no possibility. of going on. Characteristically, Nicholson could not 
wait to consolidate his gains ; he pressed on until he was shot fatally through 
the chest. mme meantime John Lawrence had his finger on the pulse of. 


(17) LL. tó Canning, Aug. 14, 1857. ' " 
. (18) J-L- to Nicholson, $e 19, 1857. i T 2 2 à 
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affairs. On September 14th he heard that Delhi had been taken by assault 
and that fighting was still going on. (19) 

` The day after.the original attack a stop was put to indiscriminate drinking 
and looting by the assaulting troops. The following day the great magazine . 
was taken ; a British officer had partially exploded it soon after the outbreak, 
but even so it was found to contain substantial stores of weapons and ammu- 
nition. House by house, the city was taken from the rebels who seemed to 
wilt under reverses. Several days later, the fort-palace of Shah Jahan was 
taken without a fight. The Mughal pretender took refuge in the tomb of 
Humayun, several miles south of the city. Here the old man surrendered 
to Hodson on the condition that his life be spared. 

The news of Delhi's fall had an electric effect on the population of the 
Punjab. Edwardes wrote to his wife that natives flocked to his house to 
congratulate, him and share in the victory. The city panchayat visited, 
apologizing for their former reluctance to advance a loan of five lakhs which 
the commissioner had demanded. A week previously government loan paper 
was being sold openly at a discount of twenty-five per cent. It now began a 
rapid rise. (20) 

In the‘confusion following the British victory, only martial law prevailed. 
Despite the intent of the military and civil authorities, many persons both 
Europeon and Indian were murdered or maltreated, and plunder was rife. 
Some were seized and punished only after brief questioning, and many more 
having been caught in a capital crime were executed with no formality what- 
soever. Hodson was responsible for one. of the most reprehensible acts, ‘the 
shooting down of the Mughal princes in cold blood. He found them at 
Humayun's tomb, where he persuaded them to surrender and sent them off 
under guard to Delhi. He wrote to his brother: " 


I came up just in time, as a large mob had édliected, and were turning 
on the guard. I rode in among them at a gallop, and in a few words | 
appealed to the crowd, saying these were the butchers who had murdered 
and brutally used helpless women and children, and the the Government 
had now sent their punishment: seizing a carbine from one of my men, 

: I deliberately shot them one after another. . . | am not cruel, but | con- 
fess | did rejoice at the opportunity of ridding the- earth of these 
wretches. (21) 


Despite his denial, Hodson's personality was flawed by a streak of cruelty. 

He did not even have the puritanical religious dedication helps to explain 

some of Nicholoson's ferocious deeds. During the siege, Hodson often 

fought with a hogspear which he managed with amazing dexterity and lethal 

effect. Parrying blows as if he were crushing off flies, he liked to play with 
, unlucky mutineers who came his way." (22) ` 


(19) Malleson, op. cit., pp. 290-302; J.L. to Colvin, Sept. 14, 1857. For—another 
version of the failure of the fourth column see Elizabeth Muter, My Recollections of 
the Sepoy Revolt (London, 1911), pp. 92-3. 

(20) Emma Edwardes, op. cft., II, p. 80. 

(21) Hodson, of. cit., 301-02. 

(22) Ibid., p. 81& . 
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Canning placed Delhi under Lawrence's jurisdiction, and the Chief Com- 
missioner stepped in with his usual vigor to restore the normal processes of 
the criminal law. To keep the natives from thinking that Hodson's type of 
justice was official policy, he quickly appointed special tribunals to dispose of 
all pending cases. ‘The mutineers deserve nothing at our hands | admit;" 
he wrote to Ross Mangles, "but we cannot well slay a whole city ; and more- 
over we have not the means of carrying matters with a high hand. We are 
indeed very weak." (23) Lawrence ordered Richard Temple to prepare the 
evidence against the Mughal pretender.. Temple, when he visited the old 
prisoner, was struck with the dramatic contrast between the sickly old man 
and the past glories of the Mughal dynasty. Temple understood that the 
aged Mughal had been only a figurehead, although his papers showed more 
awareness than might have been expected from a titular king immured all 
his life in an ancestral palace. The government spared the aged captive's life, 
sending him into prison exile. (24) i 

Having seen the shuttered shops reopened and the empty houses 
beginning to fill, Lawrence returned to Lahore in February, 1858. At this 
point, Canning called upon certain prominent officers, including Lawrence, 
to make suggestions for the reorganization of the Indian military service. 
Lawrence chose Edwardes and Neville Chamberlain to help -him formulate 
the Punjab contribution. They joined at Murri to thrash out the many com- 
plicated questions involved. "Just fancy," Edwardes wrote to his wife, 
"ninety-one more questions about the army reorganization came in yesterday ! 
The worst of it is, I get all the writing. John and Chamberlain talk their 
ideas, and leave me to express them on paper." This was the last chore ; 
Lawrenne now felt he could leave the Punjab. His headaches had grown 
worse and his strength was ebbing. He was appointed a member of the 
Council of India which was to-advise the new Secretary of State. Most of his 
Punjab colleagues had some appreciation of what he had done. Edwardes 
expressed what many felt: “His long and varied experience ; his administra- 
tive ability ; his strong common sense, and wisdom, and great determination, 
and habits of rapid despatch of business; his real military genius ; and his 
knowledge of the public men of India, all make him stand alone. . .'"' (25) 

Lawrence had stood alone in móre ways than one. - During the crisis he 
got very little help from Calcutta, and it was he who furnished the lead to a 
succession of weak and procrastinating military commanders—Anson, Barnard, 
Reed, and Wilson—rather than the other way around. In mid-August he 
wrote, "General Wilson's letter does not give me a favorable idea of his 
capacity or fitness for his post. First it was said, ‘Send the Jammu troops,” 
then, ‘we will not have them,’ then, ‘send them by all means ; let them come 
quickly'—and now they begin to hedge. 1 feel rather sick of such vacillation."' 
A few days later he was writing, ‘General Wilson is waiting for the siege 
train. . . . He is a prudent man; but I doubt if he has much enterprize, or 
moral resolution." And ‘at the end of the month, he told Ross ‘Mangles, 

(23) J.L. to Mangles, Sept. 16, 1857. 


(24) Temple, Men and Evenis, p. 135. i 
(25) Emma Edwardes, op. cit., Il, pp. 191-92; ibid., p. 79. 
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"General Wilson is a vast improvement over his predececessors, but is too 
undecided for such a task.” (26) The only outside help came from Bartle Frere 
in Sind, who was willing to strip his province of troops to help the Punjab. 
Frere and Lawrence differed sharply on policy regarding the trans-Indus 
frontier, but their mutual respect was high. Y 

Even in bare bones, Lawrence's achievement during the Muttas is impres- 
sive. It may be stated thus: First, he organized a mobile column of 
European troops ready to proceed wherever trouble erupted. He managed 
the appointment of Neville Chamberlian to command the column, and when 
Chamberlain was called to Delhi, he replaced him with John Nicholson. 
Second, he strongly advocated a march on Delhi, and when the siege was 
undertaken, he provided troops, transport. and supplies. This support in- 
cluded six European battalions of infantry and one regiment of cavalry, two 
siege trains and 8,000 native auxiliaries, and seven battalions of Punjabi in- 
fantry with three regiments of cavalry. To do this he successfully solicited 
the aid of native princes. Third, throughout the struggle he maintained civil 
administration in the Punjab. Fourth, cu: off from Hindustan and Bengal 
from May onward, he found money to carry on by collecting all funds due the 
government and borrowing from every conceivable source. And fifth, when 
the cry for vengeance among the sahibs was running high, Lawrence was able 
to help temper the demand. 

Edward Thornton, Commissioner of the Rawalpindi Division, showed 
remarkable insight into the character of Lewrence. He wrote: 


John Lawrence's was not. . . a very originating mind. In the Mutiny 
it was not his place, except on rare occasions, to originate. It was to 
receive suggestions from all quarters, io ponder over them, to assimilate 
them, and then to decide... . He had to keep some people, like 
Edwardes and Nicholson, back—to pu: the drag on; others, like Anson, 
or Barnard, or Wilson, to make.to go fester—to keep them up to the mark. 

. I was not at all prejudiced in his favour to start with, or even at the 
time. But, looking back now on all that happened, | can see clearly 
that it is he and none of his subordinates who can be said to have saved 


the Punjab. (27) 


Colonial reputations have suffered in the anaal climate of the 
post World War II era, but in the case, of John Lawrence, at least, such 
"debunking' does not jibe with the facts. His ability to deal with a complex 
logistical problem was a rarer thing than the raw courage required in the. 
hand-to-hand fighting before Delhi or in the disarming of sepoys. As a 
civilian not emotionally tied to a special military unit, he could make an ob- 
jective judgement of its probable loyalty. His succesa in general was, it is 
true, due partly to the discipline inherited with the Punjab system, but the 
skilled integration of men and supplies and the courage to hold a huge pro- 
vince with a skeleton force were his own. He happened to,hold a key posi- 

(26) J.L. to Edwardes, Ang. 15, 1857; J.L. to Frere, Aug. 20, 1857; J.L. to Mangles, 
Aug. 28, 1857. 

(27) Smith, op. cit.) Dp 43. ' 
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tion when the explosion came ; his puritan character, long Indian experience, 
and personal, vigor (despite brónts bad health) allowed him to rise to the 
emergency, -What he did, he, did on his own.-. Other. Victorian reputations 
may have been puffed up or glossed over by imperial propagandists, but on’ 
‘the basis of his Mutiny performance John Lawrence deserves the name of 

. Kero. It was not a special providence,’ as Herbert Edwardes thought, (28) but 
John Lawrence who saved n Dunab--end perhaps India —for Victorian 


England. E = 3 pora -l / 
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(28) Herbert Edwardes, The Speech... bees at the- Sixty-First Meeting of The Church 
Missionary Society (London, May 1, 1860), pp. 13-24. C.M.S. pamphlet. - 
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Nepal and the Sikh —Wibetan War, 1841-42. 


INTRODUCTION 


N the fourth decade of the 19h Century British relations with Nepal were 
strained almost to the breaking point. Never was Nepal so much hostile 

in spirit, never so much bellicose in temper. Never were the British so much 
perplexed with manifold troubles, never so ill-prepared to meet Nepal's 
persistent threats of invasion of British terriories. (I) Nepal, then ruled by a 
party, implacably hostile to the British (2), was all out to exploit the grave 
crisis which had befallen them in India; she was spinning ‘a net-work of 
intrigues with all states in India in the fond hope of setting up a confederacy 
of anti-British powers. The British wars in Afghanistan and China, the 
imminent showdown with Burma, coupled with.the brooding discontent of the 
Indian states, had keyed up the jingo spirt in, Nepal. (3) The British stuck 


(1) “We have no hesitation in declering that there appears to us to be no security 
for the stability of the British empire in India, co long as the power of Nepal remains 
unreduced.....an operation which in comparison with a war either beyond the Indus 
or in Ava would cost but little and which wowd contribute more than anything else 
to place us in a position calculated to secure :o England the undisputed possession 
of India for ages to come." President in Coricil to Governor General, 9 October 
1839, Foreign Secret Consultations (S.C.), 18 December 1839, 74. 

OS ccd looking to the general state of the Empire, to the existing demands on 
our military means and to the uncertainty which yet prevails in many quarters 
as to whether these démands may not be extended, it would have been inexpedient 
in the present season to court a rupture with the state of Nepal." Governor-General 
to President in Council, 24 October 1839, S.C. 18 December 1839, 75. 

. "Never since we obtained footing in India has the mind of any Governor-General 

of India been distracted by such vast, intricote and complicated combinations......... 
- On whichever way we cast ou- eye, we perceive circumstances which call for the 

exercise of the highest order of statesmanship. The atmosphere is clonded all around 
the horizon; Afghanistan, Russia, Persia, Hg-pt, Burma, Nepal, China, the Punjab. 

Here is a maze of political difficulties which mght make the strongest nerves quiver.” 

The Friend of India (Calcutta), 6 May 1839, 311. 

(2) The Kala Pandes were the ruling party; Ranjang Pande, their chief, was the 
Minister. For the political relation of Nepal ard the British government in 1840 see 
Report of Captain Nicoletts, Asst. Resident, Foreign Political Consultations (P.C.), 11 
November 1853, 23. . 

(3) Political Relations :of Nepal with the British government in India, 1830-40, com- 
piled by J. R. Tickell, Asst. Resident, S.C., 18 "annary 1841, 74; Nicholett’s Report, n. 
2; Hodgson’s letters to varions persons, Manuscr&i Hodgson (M.H.), Vols. 9, 10 and 16, 
Bodeleian Library, Oxford; British Museum Additional Manuscripts (B.M.A.M.), 37689- 
37707, being the Private Letter Books of Lord Anckland; Nepal Papers in ihe Cleveland 
Public Library, Ohio, U.S.A., WG 091.92 N625, being the Summary of Political Events 
in Nepal, 1837-41; W. W. Hunter, Life of Bria2 Houghton Hodgson, British Resident 
at the Court of Nepal (London, 1896). i 
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for long, though with dubious justification, to the policy of "peace and 
patience"; they temporised, anticipating that the restlessness in Nepal would . 
die down of itself. Shortly after, however, the scales fell off their eyes ; 
soft-pedalling policy, they realised, had accentuated the very spirit, which it 
had intended to mollify. (4) Realising that the Pande Ministry was at the 
root of all evils, the British compelled the King of Nepal to depose it, and to 
set up ja Ministry well-disposed to the British and conducive to their 
interests. (5) | Accordingly, in November 1840, such a Ministry was formed, 
much, to the King's bitter, though concealed, chagrin. The new regime leaned 
heavily on the British Resident, B. H. Hodgson, its architect, buttress and 
galvaniser. With this pis aller in Nepal, the British hoped to weather the 
critical times, and to deal more drastically with her at a more favourable 
time. (6) The pro-British Ministry was consolidating its sway, and calm was 
settling down in; . the Durbar when the Sikh-Tibetan war flared up, following 
the Sikh invasion of Western Tibetan territories. 

The Sikh-Tibetan relations were uneasy since the Sikh occupation of 
Ladakh in 1836-37; they became increasingly strained after the death of 
Ranit Sjingh. The latter's death plunged the Sikh state into a vortex of 
internecine intrigues, bickerings, strifes and struggles; the Durbar became a 
cockpit of conflicting’ ambitions and discordant interests; even the royal 
palace was transformed into a conclave where intrigues were hatched and 
nursed to maturity. The Jammu Rajas, Dhian Singh and Golab Singh, soon 
emerged as the most powerful men in the Court. Their overweening pre- 
sumption, valuting ambition and intriguing propensities were soon destined 
to embitter the. Anglo-Sikh relations. Thirsty for glory and cherishing a - 
secret ambition to curve out their own sphere of authority, it is these Jammu 
Rajas who despatched a strong army under Zorawar Singh to Western Tibet 
in 1841, creating thereby a perilous situation in the north-western Himalayas.(7) 

- Nepal’s Reactions.—The war came to the King of Nepal as a god-send. 
Smarting under ‘the thralls of the Ministers, protected by the British Resident, 
and yet too weak to defy them for fear of British reprisals, the King was 
extremely eager to seize the opportunity as a means ‘of grinding his own poli- 
tical axe. It was vain to expect him, an extremely intriguing character, to 


(4) “From the locality, the value to us of the Nepal frontiers, and of their inestimable 
military population, I am decidedly averse to persevering in a forbearing policy towards 
that state." Minute of Major General W. M. Casement, 2 August 1839, S.C., 18 December 
1839, 69. The Supreme Councillors were unanimous on this point. S.C., 18 December 
1839, 67-75. 
to the Raja of Nepal, 26 October 1840, Ib!d., 134, 

(5) Government to Resident, 26 October 1840, S.C., 26 October 1840, 135; Lord Auckland 

(6) “that when I did interfere under orders of my Government, it was avowedly 
and solely as a pis aller to avert the still worse evil of rupture with Nepal at a most 
inconvenient season for us." Extract from a letter of Hodgson to R.L.M., Hodgson 
Mss., Bodeleian Library, Oxford, Vol. 10, 284, 277. See also Auckland to Hobhouse 
(President of the Board of Commissioners for India, London), 22 January 1841, Private 
Letter Book of Lord Auckland (P.B.), Vol 14, 114, B.M.A.M., 37793. 

(7) For the Sikh-Tibetan war see K. M. Panikkar, Founding. of the Kashmir State 
(London, 1953) 74-89; A. Cunningham, Ladak and Surrounding Countries (London, 1854), 
333-55. " t g 
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quietly look on when a war was raging so near his state. Such a war was of 
great interest for him, for it animated the prospect of gain at the expence of 
the parties involved in the struggle. The King's restiveness increased when 
he was approached for military assistance >y some of the parties. 

The Sikh-Tibetan war lit up Ladakh's hope. of emancipation from the 
repressive Sikh rule. The envoys of Ladalh entreated the Lhasa government 
for countenancing their bid for independence ; similar appeals were made to 
the, British, too. (8) The Tibetans were lukewarm ; the British: impervious. 
Appeals, as a last resort, were made to Nepal. In March 1841 two Ladakhi 
envoys arrived on the Nepalese frontier ir the west. For a time they were 
seen hanging over Joomla, where the Nepalese’ governor, Hastbeer Khawas, 
made searching enquiries in order to be certain that the mission was not just 
a ruse of the British to gauge the reactions of the Nepalese government to the 
war. The envoys bewailed the sad plight 5f their country at the rough hands 
of the Sikhs, and offered to place it at the hands of the Nepalese King as a 
dependency of Nepal in lieu of his military help against the Sikhs. (9) ` 

. Since long active attempts were afoot t forge.a league between the Sikhs 
and the Nepalese. emissaries were exchanged for this purpose; com- 
plimentary presents had been interchangec. The Sikh-Nepalese alliance was 
intended to serve as the keystone of the projected coalition of the Indian 
powers against the British. (10) The Jammu Rajas, in particular, were keen 
on this for the reciprocal advantage of bo-h Lahore and Nepal. (11) Rumour 
was rife about Nepal and Ladakh, then under Sikh hegemony, being terri- 
torially interconnected by a chain of forts. George Clerk, British Political 
Agent at, Ludhiana, cautioned the Government that . 

"it.can never be safe for the Government of India to allow the 

approximation to Nepal of any other powerful and aspiring hill state.'' (12) 
There were continuing efforts of.enlisting the Gurkha troops by the -Sikhs. 


Excitement rose ‘to fever heat in Nepal ; the King was eager to participate 
in the war. He summoned the Minister Choutaria Fateh Jang Shah, his 





(8) S.C., 16 October 1841, 94. 

(9) Hodgson (Resident at ai to Lushington (Commissioner of Kumaon), 
2 April 1841, S.C., 12 April 1841, 

(10) For the attempted Sikh- M alliance see P.C., 21 August 1837, 35; 12 June 
1837, 41-2; 26 June 1837, 56-8; 3 July 1837, 16-8; 77 July 1937, 58; S.C., 20 July 1838, 1-2; 
28 November 1838, 41; 5 February 1840, 58; 17 august 1840, 79-82; 20 July 1840, 61; 27 
April 1840, 12-3, 119; 26 October 1840, 139; 23 November 1840, 40, 63-4, 136-9; 14 December 
1840, 88-05; 21 September 1840, 138; I. B. Banerj=e, “Nao Nihal Singh and the Nepalese 
Mission to Lahore," Proceedings of the Indian H-storical Records Commission (I.H.R.C.), 
XXII (October 1945) 17 ef seq.; H. R. Gupta, “Sikh-Nepal Relations’, Ibid., XXX, II, 
(February 1954) 52 et seq.; Ganda Singh, ed., Th: Punjab in 1839-40 (Selections from the 
Punjab Akhbars, Punjab Intelligence etc.), (Patala, 1952) 172, 178, 188, 193, 199, 244, 
247, 249-50. i 

(11) P.C., 12 June 1837, 41. A 

(12) Enclosure to Secret Letter from India, Vot LX XIX,,1841, Thomason to Lushington 
1 September 1841, India Office Library, London, quoted in R. A. Huttenback, “Gulab 
Singh and the Creation of Dogra state of Jammu and Kashmir and Ladakh,” The 
Journal of Asian Studies (Ann Arbor, Michigan}, XX, IV (August 1961) 476-88; S.C., 
4 October 1841, 40; 11 October 1841, 46-9. 
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brother, iu Prasad Shah, Dalbhanjan Pande, Kaji Kalloo. Shahi, Ranganath 
Pandit and Ramdal Pande, principal nobles, with a view to rallying their 
suppoit to his scheme of making a simultaneous attack on Tibet from Joomla 
in western Nepal, and securing by a coüp de main a neighbouring gold mine. 
After the occupation of the mine it could be "easily held. by compromise or 
bargain” with. either the Sikhs or, the Tibetans as the price of military aid to 
either of them. The councillors were wholly averse to a "furtive attack on 
Tibet" which had given no, offence to Nepal. lt was inipolitic to. be involved 
in -an -unjustified war when matters relating to the British were still in an 
unsettled state ; besides, there was fear of the British disapproving such in- 
‘volvement on the part of Nepal. (13) Joining the Sikhs was thus extremely 
risky; open ‘commitment in favour of Ladakh was more so, for Nepal 
recognised the special relation subsisting between Ladakh and Lhasa (14): 
and behind Lhasa lay the bogey of China, its overlord. The Ladakh envoys 
were not dismissed from Kathmandu, nor were they given any definite 
assurance of military assistance ; their appeal was just referred to the Chinese 
Amban at Lhasa through the Nepalese’ Vakil; Nepal impatiently awaited the 
Chinese reaction to the Sikh incursion into Tibet. (14a) 

The restivenees of the King was keyed up by the approach of ‘the Sikhs 
towards the western fringe of the Nepalese territory. .By the autumn of 1841 
the Dogra general, Zorawar Singh, had reached Tuglacote. A large chunk 

, of western Tibetan territory fell into his hands.. The King was bitterly 
chagrined at the discouraging disposition of the Ministers whom he hated as 
the minions of the British, the proverbial Trojan horses. He sought to establish 
clandestine intercourse with Zorawar Singh through Hastbeer. Khwas, the 
Nepalese governor at Joomla.  Hastbeer.was instructed to meet Zorawar 
personally and to convey to him the King’s readiness to aid him in his ambi- 
tious projects‘ in western Tibet, as also to effectuate the much-desired alliance 
with the Court of Lahore, still a desideratum. (15) 

But there was a snag. The Sikhs at Tuglacota demanded that some 
Bliutias residing in Joomla were to all intents and purposes subjects of the 
recently-cohquered territories of Tibet, and hence they should pay taxes to 
their new masters, the Sikhs. Response to the Nepalese King's overtures for 
alliance was made contingent upon compliance with this demand. The King 
found it rather a. hard bargain. While efforts were stepped up to iron out 

. this :problem, twelve hundred. Gurkha soldiers were post-haste despatched to 
Yarri to guard the frontier as a precautionary measure. ‘The progress of the 
Sikhs was welcome, for it brightened up the long-cherished prospect of a 


(13) Resident to Goret 31 July 1841, Pre-Mutiny Records of the Kumaon Col- 
lectorate, Political Branch, Series III, Vol. I, No. 117. 

(14) Ladakh used to send presents regularly to the Lhasa government. 

(14a) Resident to Government, 3 May 1841, S.C., 17 May 1841, 103; Nepal Diary: 
16-29 April, 1841, K. Sajanlal, Side Lights on-Auckland’s Foreign Policy (Secret and 
Confidential News Letters of 1841), (Hyderabad, 1955) 52. 

(15) J. H. Batten, Asst. Commissioner of Kumaon to Commissioner, 21 August 1841, 
enclosing the Translation of a Report received from Chintamonee Joshee, Patwari of 
Beans“ Bhot; Resident to Government, r ga 1841, Same to Same, 19 Pepe: 
1841, Kumaon Collectorate Records, n.- 
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direct territorial link-up of the two states. Underneath, however, was a 
. streak of envy on the part of Nepal, far she herself coveted these areas of 
western libet, now fallen in the Sikh hands. The extreme eagerness for 
alliance was, hence, moderated by a streak of envy. Nepal was torn between 
the opposite feelings of jubilation and jealousy. 


' The British reactions.—The British reaction to the war was one of surprise- 
and unease ; and their policy, at the outset was one of keenest vigilance and. 


non-interference. For a time neither the real intention of the Sikhs nor the 
extent of their ambition was very clear. The war had set off excitement in 
Nepal, and this the British were most concerned with. Stewed in the Afghan 
juice, what the British most dreaded was the much-publicised Sikh-Nepalese 
alliance. The Jammu Rajas, as noted earlier, were most interésted in forging 
such a league ; it is they who were trying to enlist the services of Matabar 
Singh Thapa, the Nepalese political agent at Lahore, for securing. Gurkha 
recruits for the Khalsa army. (16) The Lahore Durbar's attitude was increas- 
ingly unfriendly ; it was stubbornly opposed to the passage of British troops 
through Punjab to Afghanistan ; the persuasive diplomacy of Macnaughton 
failed to cow the obdurate Sikhs to quiescence. (17) There were floating 
rumours of a motley combination of the Sikhs, the Nepalese and the Chinese 
Tartars, for achieving a common purpose, deleterious to the British interest. 
Deeper probe into these rumours established that such an ill-assorted unity 
was very unlikely to take place. It was almost impossible for a body of Gurkha 
' soldiers numbering one thousand to move, as reported earlier, by Shakkur to 
Garon (?) and Mansarovar routes, they being both difficult and expensive. 
Nor could there by any strong ground to apprehend: that the Chinese Tartars 
would abjure their extreme jealousy of the Nepalese and expose their country 
near Mansarovar to them, Besides, difficulties of penetrating into Kannawar 
in the extreme cold were almost insuperable, not to speak of crossing the 
Sutlej into the hill states under the Subathoo Agency. Moreover, the Sikhs, 
with their hands too full with conquering expeditions were most likely to 
acquiesce in peace with the British ; howsoever uneasy their relations might 
be, there was no immediate fear of active hostility between the Sikhs and the 
British. (18) “George Clerk, an expert on the Punjab affairs, too, discounted the 
possibility of a league between the Sikhs, the Nepalese and the Chinese 
Tartars. In the stretch of Sikh arms in western Tibet, he found, the Lahore 
Durbar was neither responsible nor interested ; it was a project solely of the 
ambitious Jammu Rajas whose craving for a sphere of authority, independent 
of the Lahore Durbar, was becoming increasingly clearer. 


(16) Ganda Singh, n. 10. For Matabar Singh’s activities at Lahore see Banerjee, 
n. 10, and Gupta, n. 10. " 

(17) Auckland to Hobhouse, 11 May 1840, P.B., Vol. 10, 79, B.M.A.M., 37699; Colvin 
(Lord Auckland's Private Secretary) to Clerk (Political Agent at Ludhiana), 1 October 
1840, P.B. Vol. 12, 300, B.M.A.M., 37701; Colvin to Hodgson, 4 October 1840, Ibid., 160. 
See also J. W. Kaye, History of the War in Afghanistan (London, 1851) I, 502. 

(18) Colonel H. T. Tapp, Political Agent, Subathho, to T. Metcalfe, Agent to Lieute- 
nant-Governor, North West Province, Delhi, 22 September 1840, S.C., 19 October 1840, 55; 
G. Lushington, Commissioner of Kumaon, to Secretary, North West ‘Province, 26 Sep- 
tember 1840, S.C., 19 aa 1840, 57. 
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Ai “Hence, ‘the government- of Lahore has at times evinced more 


jealousy of Zorawar Singh's suécesses than seems to have been or indeed 
need have been felt by the British government." (19) 


: Hodgson, the Resident ‘at Kathmandu, shrugged off the’ rumoured coali- . 


tion as "improbable figment”, notwithstanding the fact that «some Gurkha 


soldiers had really gone to Mansarovar in order to "lick into shape” , the 
much-prized coalition’ of Lahore and Nepal. (20) - 

‘Nevertheless, it was prudent to take precautionary steps. Aécordingly, 
two companies of the Nusseri battalion were ordered to make for Kotegarh, 
whence small parties could be sent to guard the bridges across the Sutlej from 


Keepoo in: Kotegarh to Wangto in Bushir.- The Raja of Bushir, a British 


protected hill state, was asked to guard all the jhoolas (bridges) above Wangto, 
and to alert the British authorities if any movement of the Chinese Tartars 
were sighted in that quarter. Since there was no basis for the rumour of 
wane preparations at Joomla or Dotee (in western Nepal), the need for the 

"extreme measure" of calling up the hill Rajas under British protection to 
uo troops for repelling the apprehended Gurkha swoop-down did not 
arise. (21) 

_ But the progress of the war adi its attendant issues : established that mere 
vigilance and alertness were not enough. Once—as it did really—the ‘war 
directly affected the. British interests, sterner measures were felt to 
be imperative. By the autumn of 1841, the Sikhs had carried fire and sword 


deep into western Tibet, giving rise to issues which the British had not fore- 


seen. Tibetan territories upto Gartope had fallen in the hands of the-Sikhs ; 
the pounding of the Sikh boots was distinctly heard on the western extremity 
of the Nepalese kingdom ; very. soon the Sikhs occupied Tuglacote. (22) 


The concern and apprehension of the British increased commensurate with 
the approach of the Sikhs to the Nepalese kingdom. They were concerned 
for three reasons: First, the Sikh-Tibetan war had created a stir in the whole 
Himalayan area ; secondly, it had accentuated the bellicose spirit in Nepal ; 
thirdly, there was the growing fear of Chinese intervention in favour of Tibet, 
her protectorate. The swift occüpation of Mandi by the Sikhs and their 
advance by Kulu and Ladakh were events. 


“fraught with much future mischief and calcdlatéd: if not promptly 
. met, eventually to imperil the prosperity and tranquillity not only of 
Kumaon but of all our frontier provinces '. (23) + 


` The territorial junction of "the most wealthy’’ (Lahore) and "the most 
warlike’ (Nepal) of the independent neighbours of British India was certain, 

(19) Clerk to Maddock, Foreign Secretary, 23 November 1840, S.C., 21 December 1840, 
96. 

(20) Hodgson to Tapp, 9 October 1840, S.C., 26 October 1840, 139. 

(21) Tapp to Metcalfe, 22 September 1840, Lushington to Secretary, N. W. Provinces, 
20-September 1840, S.C., 19 October 1840, 55, 57. 

(22) S.C., 16 Angust 1841, 34; 4 October 1841, 40. 

(23) Thomason, Secretary, N. W. Province, to Maddock, 17 August 1841, S.C., 30 
August 1841, 27. 
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above all, to affect the British position at Kumaon “most grievously and 
` durably", the Lieutenant-Governor of North West Province warned. (24) The 
contiguity of the Sikh rule tc the.hill states under British protection-was most 
unwelcome for the additional reason that the rapacity of the Sikh rulers would 
drive the people to the adjacent British territories ; this would engender much 
trouble on the score of extradition of fugitive subjects, and provide the Sikhs 
with pleas for incursions into the British territories. The recovery of Kumaon, 
militarily most vulnerable, was, besides, the most cherished object of Nepal, 
and in this she banked on the Sikhs. (25) ] 


Of greater concern was the likelihood of Chinese intervention in favour 
of Tibet, her protectorate. Besides, for some time past Nepal had been cease- 
Jessly urging China to lend her support against the British. Many missions 
had been sent from Kathmandu to Lhasa and Peking, the King of Nepal- 
professing his extreme eagerness to throw off his "allegiance'" to the British, 
and to "resume the old career of his ancestors” by strengthening Nepal's bond 
with the Celestial empire. (26) There was, hence, some fear of China instigat- 
ing Nepal to make a sudden thrust into the British territories. Besides, since 
the Sikhs had treaty relations with the Bridsh, and China was involved in a 
full-scale war with Britain, it was very likely that China would view Sikh 
aggression on Tibet as British-inspired. Such an impression was certain to 
prejudicially affect the peace negotiations of the British in China. (27) ` 

Unfortunately for Nepal, all her entreaties to Lhasa and Peking had gone 
abegging ; she had battered at their docrs in vain. The “drowsy Tibetans” 


could not be roused (28) and China had not only refused to lend armed l 


assistarice but had even positively warned her against too much restlessness. 
Relieved, Hodgson had noted : . 
"Lhasa, so far it appears, contnues to be shy of Nepal, and, deaf 

to her instigations against us, nor were the otherwise, can | imagine her 


ban 





(24) Minute’ of Lientenant-Governor of N. W. Province, 28 September 1841, S.C., 11 


October 1841, 49. The: principal object of British occupation of Kumaon after the - 


Anglo-Nepalese war was to lay hold on its ierative trade with Chinese Tartary, Par- 
- ticularly in shawl wool. Papers Relating to the Nepaul War (Printed in conformity to 
the Resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the Hast India Stock of 3rd March 1824), . 
(London, 1824) 761. - 

George Clerk was, however, sceptical aboat the Lahore-Nepal league. He was con- 
vinced that notwithstanding the eagerness o? Raja Golab Singh, the Lahore Durbar 
wonld never, except “under extreme provocation", “seek intimate relations with a Nepal 
-Raja and Ministry of little "wisdom, confidence or character.” Clerk to Government, 
10 August 1841, S.C., 30 August 1841, 89. 

(25) Minute of Lieutenant-Governor of N. W. Province, 28 September 1841, S.C., 11 
October 1841, 49. P - f 

(26) S.C., 14 September 1842, 83; Nepal Swnmary of Events, 20-31 January 1840, n. 3. 

“Jagat Bam Pande, Envoy to Pekin, goes-tomorrow, secretly instructed -to beg 
mopetary`aid from Pekin, and to offer to attack British territory. with 20-40 thousand 
men according to the sübsidy solicited”. Resident to Government, 2 July 1842. S.C., 10 
Angust 1842, 126; Nepal Summary of Events, November 1840. A 

_ (27) Clerks to Government, 4 September 18-1, Quoted in A. Lamb, Britain and Chinese 

Central Asia (London, 1960) 67. s - 

(28) S.C., 26 October. 1840, 139. 


a! 


1841, S.C., 16 August 1841, 44. 
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: inviting foreign soldiers into Tibet instead of directly urging them by her 
money and countenance upon our provinces." (29) 

Neither. China, herself plagued with war, nor Tibet was disposed to 
hazard a rupture: with the British for Nepal's sake ; nor did they like Nepal's 
unwarranted involvement in the trans-Himalayan politics. Both had deep- 


: laid distrust of the warlike Nepalese ; both were too keenly aware of the 


latter’s cherished designs in Western Tibet to be taken in by her professions 
of goodwill towards the plighted" Tibetans and effusive allegiance to the 


- Celestial emperor. (30) “To Nepal's querry as to what she would do in regard 


to ‘Ladakh’s supplication for aid, the Chinese Amban at Lhasa clearly wrote - 
that the Chinese government. 


"has no title or purpose to interfere, with Ladakh politics and ee 
the Durbar would do well to confine itself to its ‘established circle of 
connection, cherishing peace-and good faith within that circle, and less 
heedfull of novelties beyond it. " (31) 
Restless Nepal was deemed as s much a menace by China as by the British in 
India. 

There was, hence, sufficient ground far the -British to rest quiet, for it was 
certain that without the sanction of China, Nepal would not commit: herself 
to “anyside i in the war. Hodgson had confidently noted, E 


“If Gartope be decleredly and defacto a protected pire eee of 
China, China must by argument or force procure the removal of the 
Sikhs... . But I doubt, if China, will, if she can help it and with 
reference solely-to these events, kindle the flames of war on this frontier, 

_ and without China's direct instigation and aid, this Durbar will not certainly 
under its present Ministry, meddle at all-in the matter.’ * (32) 


The King would fret and fume ; he would strike blow in the air, but not take 
up’ arms against the British. The Ministers, besides, had firmly controlled the 
King. Hence, with sufficient justification, Hodgson could hold that 


~ “Nepal, I do not think, is at all likely to. meddle in the matter now as 
an ally of the Sikhs or independently on her own account" (33), for “I 
do not apprehend that the present Ministers of this state will willingly 
countenance any meddling by force of arms or otherwise with trans- 
‘Himalayan affairs just now or without-prior reference to me. (34) 


(29) Hodgson to Tapp, 9 October 1840, S.C., 26 October 1840, 139. 

+ “Pushkar Shah, the Nepalese Envoy to Pekin, is said to have met with a stern refusal 
to his petition for aid and countenance regarding the hostility with the British govern- 
ment." .Resident to Government, F May 1833,; isis 15 June 1998, 10; 14 September 
1842, 82. l - 

(30) Ibid. E f 

(31) Resident -to Government, 20 May 1841, S.C., 31 May 1841, 154. 

(32) Hodgson to Imshington, 17 August 1841, S.C., 30 August 1841, 32, 

(33) Hodgson to Erskine, Political Agent, Subathoo, 4 August 1841, S.C., 23 Angust 
1841, 65. ‘ 

(84) Resident to Government, 3 August 1841, Government to Resident, 16 Angust 
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But the situation had changed by October 1841 ; the unremitting successes 
had whetted the ambition of the Sikhs; their relentless march into western 
Tibet was awakening the Chinese to the need for some decisive action. (35) 
By the occupation of Gartok the Sikhs had wrested from the Chinese hands 
the control of the trans-Himalayan trade in salt, borax and shawl wool. (36) 
The approach of the Chinese to the praximity of the Indian frontier’ was i 
dreaded by the British æ a most perilous development. The appearence of 
China on the threshold of Nepal was certain to aggravate the latter's anti- 
British attitude ; Nepal might then hope to count on Chinese aid in the event 
of reverses in British hands; she could snipe at the British from behind the 
Chinese shield, and if passible pit the Chinese dragon against the British lion. 
Chinese involvement in the war was likely to rouse many Himalayan states 
having age-old relations with Tibet and China ; (37) the whole northern frontier 
of India was thus certein to be ablaze. In a note ringing with anxiety, 
Hodgson cautioned the Government that unless the British pressed the Lahore 
Durbar to restrain the "unbridled ambition" of the Jammu Rajas, 


“with Chinese, Sikhs and Gurkhas, we shall ere long find ourselves, 
of necessity, involved in a labyrinth of trans-Himalayan politics, the clue 
to which may be difficult to find and unprofitable to use when found.” (38) 


` The situation in Nepal was fast getting out of control at the hope of” 
Chinese arrival on he scene ; the old war horses were snorting ; the Ministers 
were at their wits end to hold the restless King in leash. Panick-struck, 
Hodgson reported to the Government that ‘ 


"It ia not the desire of Government that the attention of China should 
be first and needlessly drawn to this quarter (Nepal). . . the mere in- 
trigues of Nepal at Lhasa have, | believe, been disregarded but actual 
invasion of districts owing the sovereignty of the Chinese will probably 
have-more effects at Lhasa and Pekin, particularly should other events be 
not drawing curiosity in this direction.” (39) 


- 


(35) Nepal Diary, 1-14 September 1841, Sajanlal, n 15, 125. 

(36) S.C., 16 August 1841, 34-6. ‘ 

(37) For the interrelations of these Himalayan states see C. Bell, Tibet, Past and 
Present (Oxford, 1924) 8, 2437, 40-48, 59-65, 99-106, 208-10, 231; J. C. White, Sikkim 
and Bhutan, Twenty-one years on the North-East Frontier 1887-1908 (London, 1909) 8-9, 
285-93; Tsung-Lien Shen; and Shen-chi Lau, Tibet and the Tibetans’ (Caliofrnia, 1953) 
47; E. Teichman, Travels of a Consular officer in Eastern Tibet, Together with a history 
of the Relations between China, Tibet and Indtq (Cambridge, 1922) 1-8; W. W. Rockhill, 
The Dalat Lamas of Lhasa and Their Relations with the Manchu Emperors of China 
(Leyden, 1910) 37-42; Political Missions to Bootan, comprising the Reports of the Hon’ble 
Ashley Eden—1864; Captain R. B. Pemberton, 1837, 1838, with W. Griffith’s Journal; And 
the Account by Baboo Kishen Kant Bose (Calcutta, 1865) 131-2, 87-90, 92; H. Risley, ed., 
Gazetteer of Sikkim (Calcutta, 1804) IX-XV; F E. Younghusband, Memorandum. on Our 
Relations with Tibet, both Past and Present (Simla, 1903) 11-4; Lamb, n. 27; Lamb, 
“Tibet in Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1767-1842," Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, TIL and IV (October 1957) 161-76. 

(38) Resident to Government, 2 October 1841, S.C., 11 October 1841, 89. 

(39) Resident to Government, 30 July 1841, S.C., 16 August 1841, 41. 
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_ The commercial interests of the British in the area had suffered great 
injury -due to the Sikh proceedings. The Sikhs had obtained exclusive con- 
trol of Pishin trade ; by occupying the important trade routes in the region 
they had successfully prevented the flow. of shawl wool from the Chinese 
Tartary into Bushir, their object being to force this article to the Kashmir 
market alone. (40) The trade in Bushir, till then a lucrative one, came, in 
* consequence, to a standstill ; fear of an imminent economic ruin stalked about 
the country. The Jammu Rajas were bent upon establishing a monopoly 
over the commercial traffic in the area. The invasion of Garo by, Zorawar 
Singh was intended to confine the shawl wool trade to Ladakh, over the trade 
of which-the Jammu Rajas had been enjoying a monopoly-since their occupa- 
tion oř it in 1836-7. Ladakh, Kashmir and the numerous’ states on the Hima- 
layas served as the entrepots of trade in the Chinese Central Asia ; they were 
arteries of trade in the whole region ; and.hence the Sikh conquering expedi- 
tions had adversely affected both the British and the Chinese interests. (41) 


All these considerations. made the restraining of the Sikhs’ a compelling 


necessity for the British. The ‘Government instructed George Clerk, its politi- 
cal Agent at Ludhiana, that ] 


“the interests of the British government are strongly affected by such 
proceedings ; an excitement has already been caused at Kathmandu which 
it is very desirable to check . . . the British government would not per- 
mit any aggressive measure which might obstruct the free transit of 
commerce through the Bushir state or through any other district entitled 
to British protection.’ ' (42). 


Even.if it were true that the activities of Zorawar Singh were not prompted 
by the Lahore Durbar, and that the Jammu Rajas were acting on their own, 
the responsibility for such proceedings, deleterious to British interests, lay 
squarely on the Durbar itself; and the latter was accountable to the British 
Government. (43) Strong demonstrances were made with Maharaja Sher Singh, 


(40) S.C.; 16 August 1841, 34-6; Erskine to Resident, 20 July- 1841, S.C., 23 August 
1841, 65. - 

Principel imports from Western Tibet were the shawl wool, sheep, woolens, ‘sheep 
wool, borax ‘and salt,” besides, silk, tea, leather, sulpher, musk, chinaware, coral, amber 
etc.) Of exports to Tibet, mules, wooden cups, cotton piece goods, grain, dried fruits, 
‘brass pots and spices were the main; besides, a considerable quantity of indigo, horse- 
shoes, broad-cloth, sugar, tobacco and medicinal seeds were carried to, Ladakh or to the 
Garo fax.- Rampur in Bushir was a busy trade mart. In 1840 only shawl wool weighing 
1400- mds and costing 89600 rnpees was sold at this place. Opium was, till the recent 
prohibitive regulation of the Chinese government, the staple item of export to Tibet. 
It reached the Yarkand markets from Ladakh. The balance of trade was entirely in 
favour of Tibet due tothe huge quantity and great value of shawl wool exported by 
her. The merchants of Kumaon purchased shawl wool at Garu and sold them to 
Kashmeree merchants in Kumaon. Shawl wool was produced in Ladakh and through 
the valley of the Indus and its tributaries above Leb. J. D. Cunningham, Asst. Agent 
at Western Frontier, to Clerk, 13 November 1841, S.C., 13 December 1841, 42. 

(41) Cunningham to Clerk, 30 July 1842, Clerk to Maddock, Foreign Secretary, 14 
August 1842, S.C., 5 October 1842, 73. E 

(42) Government to Clerk, 16 Angust 1841, S.C., 16 August 1841, 39.. 

'(43) Ibid, . 
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“warning him that if Zorawar Singh were not restrained, the long-standing 
Anglo-Sikh amity would be irreparably damaged. The officers at Subathoo 
and Kumaon were alerted ; they were to teke all measures to repel the Sikh 
intrusion into British dominion. (44) . This stern admonition of the British 
paid .dividends. Sher Singh assured Clerk that orders had been sent to 
Zorawar Singh, recalling him, and that he had been asked to return the sum 
he had wrung fromethe British subjects near Almora ; Sher Singh admitted 
that he could not afford to impair the amicable relations with the British. (45) 

Towards the close of 184] reports of the arrival of the Chinese forces on 
the scene reached the British. The latter despatched Captain J. D. Cunning- 
ham to the frontier with instruction to send detailed reports on the course of 
events in that quarter. George Clerk adv-sed the Government to post the 
Nusseree and the Sirmoor battalions on the frontier so that they would “act 
promptly for protection or for interference or it would give weight to 
advice." (46) But the recommendation was rejected as the 


“Governor-General does not contemplate any armed interference: in 
disputes beyond the mountains, believing such armed interference to be 
altogether inconsistent with British interests.™ (47) 


Nevertheless, the sympathy of the British seems to have been fully with the 
Sikhs, to whom best wishes were conveyed through Captain Cunningham. (48) 
The Commissioner of Kumaon was instructed to extend political asylum to 
Zorawar Singh and his men if they fled to that quarter. (49) The war raged 
furiously between the Sikhs and the Sino-Tibetan soldiers ; in some pitched , 
battles the latter, overwhelming in number, completely routed the former. 
Severe winter took a heavy toll of Sikh lives ; famished and frost-bitten, the 
Sikh soldiers died in hundreds ; Zorawar Limself was one of the casualties ; 
in utter discomfiture ended the fatuous campaign of Raja Golab Singh; hi 
high hopes were shattered to smithereens. (^0) 

The Lhasa troops, having made short work of the Sikhs, swooped pM 
upon Ladakh, laying seige to its capital, Leh. (51) The Ruler of Ladakh, 
Gunbo, invited Cunningham to Leh, solicitng British help in saving his state 
from being a theatre of war between the Sikhs and the Chinese. To the 
British it- seemed that extending open protection to Ladakh was tantamount 
to courting the wrath of both the Sikhs and the Chinese ; the one being as 
much ‘determined to retain its hold upon the territory as the other was to 
occupy it. Yet, between the Chinese occupation of Ladakh and the continua- - 
tion of Sikh rule over it, the latter appeared to the British as the lesser of the 





` 


(44) S.C., 30 August 1841, 27. 
(45) Government to'Clerk, 18 October 1841, Clerk to Maharaja Sher Singh, 28 Sep- 

tember 1841, S.C., 18 October 1841, 67-71; 20 December 1841, 79. 

\ (46) Clerk to Government, 17 May 1842, S.C. 6 July 1842, 40. 
(47 Government to Clerk, 25 May 1842, S.C. 6 July 1842, 43. 
(48) Same to Same, 25 May 1842, S.C., 6 July 1842, 43. 

(49) R. Hamilton, Offg. Secretary, N. W. Provinces, to Lushington, 10 December 

1841, S.C., 20 December 1841, 36. 

(50) Panikkar, n. 7, 74-89. 
(51) Tashington to Resident, 19 June 1842, &C., 10 August 1842, 126. 
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two evils. The British were unwilling to undertaké the onerous responsibility 
of protecting Ladakh from either the Sikhs or the Chinese, nor were they 
inclined to extend their own sphere of authority to the close proximity of 
the Chinese territory near Ladakh ; the best course was to help maintain the 
status quo in the area concerned. Hence, to the ruler of Ladakh nothing 
but a flat assurance of protection of British Indian subjects from harrassments 
at the hands of either the Chinese or the Sikhs was given. (52) 

The King of Nepal was also following the trend of events with great 


"interest; The*Nepalese agent at Jhoolaghat kept the Durbar posted with the 


latest developments. (53) The King still toyed with the project of interven- 

tion, but the Ministers successfully restrained him ; the latter was warned 

that any truck with Zorawar Singh would be a wanton violation of his solemn: 
engagement with the British made in November 1839. The hope of Nepal to . 
exploit the situation dimmed commensurate with the disastrous defeat of the 

Sikhs. Her restlessness, too, ebbed with the termination of the war and con- 

clusion of peace in August 1842. s # 

Conclusions  - is 

The Sikh-Tibetan war coüld not assume greater complexity MN partly 
to the effective restraint of Nepal by both the British and -Chinese diplomacy. 
The Chinese were as much averse to Nepal's involvement in the war as the 
British. The real intention of the Nepalese King was not. unknown to 
China; nor did- she overlook-the fact that Nepal coveted parts of western 
Tibet. China was little inclined to back up Nepal against the British or to be 
diplomatically pitted against them by the Nepalese. 

Long starved of martial exploits (54), the Nepalese army was festive ; the 
present war provided them, above all, with a golden opportunity to vent their 
pent-up*martial energy. The King; of all, grasped it as an admirable means 
of pulling the chestnut out of the fire at the cost ofthe contestants. Hence, 
"no wonder ^ d 


“The Raja seems to be almost equally seady to assault the Chinese, 
Sikhs, English or Bhutanese, as circumstances might suggest, and in fact 
_the hostile feelings towards ourselves, however preponderant, would seem 


. » greatly referable to the existence of our territories closing all the avenues 
- of war and conquest on Nepal." 65) 





(52) Gunbo's letter to Cunningham, 18 April 1842, Cunningham to Gunbo, 3 May 1842, 
S.C., 6 July 1842, 42. 

For long there was a lurking concern among the British that the Chinese and the 
Sikhs would bury the hatchet, and that they would come to a mutual understanding 
regarding the shawl wool trade in the region. The Jammu Rajas enjoyed the monopoly 
of shawl wool trade in Ladakh since they had occupied it in 1836-7. ‘Cunningham to 
Clerk, 30 July 1842, Clerk to Govérnment, 14 August 1842, .S.C., -5 October 1842, 73. 

(53) S.C., 20 December 1841, 35. 

(54) The Nepalese’ policy of expansion by atmed Diesem sedulously followed with 
uniform success, was set at naught by her defeat at the hands of the British in 1814-10; 
thereafter restraining Nepal became the cardinal policy of the British in India. The 
British hoped that this policy would gradually weer ont Nepal’s martial ' propensities, 
rendering her into a peaceful ‘and friendly neighbour. 

* (85) Resident to Government, 2 September 1842, S.C., 14 September 1842, 82. 
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It is curious to note that, at the time the Chinese forces were fighting the 
Sikhs, the King was eager to ascertain the reactions of the British government 
to the Chinese intervention in the war. The King asked the Resident if the 
British would lend aid to the Sikhs against the Chinese who were enemies both 
of the Sikhs and the British. The Resident made no bones about the matter 
that thé British government, though, generally speaking, indifferent to trans- 
Himalayan politics, was on this occasion thoroughly critical of the Sikh 
activities; they had openly disapproved Zorawar Singh's "wanton aggression” 
on the Tibetan territory, and had persuaded the Lahore Durbar to recall him. 


"[ continued thar we had no desire whatever to do injury to China 
in any quarter, and should willingly desist from our present compulsory 
operations in' China proper, so soon as justice had been rendered to 


us."' (56) , 


The Sikh-Tibetan war strengthened the British conviction that restraint 
on Nepal was essential to the preservation of peace in the northern frontier 
of India. The war underscored the fact that a major political event in the 
Himalayan region was certain to be far-reaching in its effects; the whole 
region might be aflame. Since China had political and commercial interests 
in the area, a major event was most likely to entail her intervention. In the 
present war, it was not very certain for long whether or not China would 
appear on the scene. In consequence, for long the British policy was one of 
non-interference, of wait and see. British policy on this occasion was to a 
great extent regulated by the fear of the war assuming an alarming magnitude 
with the Chinese intervention. ~The British were keen on localising the war, 
and hence they restrained the Sikhs by political pressure. The war also 
drove home to. the British that the ambition of the Himalayan powers might 
create a situation on which they (British) could have no control, yet which 
could prove highly prejudicial to their interests. (57) 


. The war had one more indirect result. It led to closer acquaintance of 
the British with the western Himalayas. Captain Cunningham, the officer sent 
to the frontier, submitted a report to the Government containing a brilliant 
survey of the interrelatians of these Himalayan states, their trade and com- 
merce and the tangled web of connections with China, Tibet and the states on 
the northern border of India in the Punjab and the North-Western province. 
The relations were in many instances anomalous, some states owing alle- 
giance simulteneously to China, Tibet and British Indian governments. Such 
“multiplicity of relations and division of allegiance” created, naturally, “ʻa 
state of uncertainty" on the Himalayan border of India. Pleading for "some 
remodelling?’ in these relations, Cunningham noted: 


"Ihe consolidated empires of England and China have met one 
another along the Himalayan mountains and it is,true that doubts should 
be at an end. It is not for us to share with others the allegiance pf petty 





(56) Same to Same, 20 December 1841, S.C., 3 January 1842, 128. $ 
(57) Lamb, “Tibet in Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1767-1842," Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland (London) III and IV (October 1957) 161-76. 
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princes nor should we desire that our petty princes should have claims 
upon the territories of foreign states. Our feudataries should have no 
political connection with strangers, although we may allow them to inter- 
change friendly letters and ever visit with their neighbours under the 
rule of others. The presence of Chinese collector in our territory . . . is 
I think extremely objectionable and’ our traders should pay the usual 
customs duties at the usual places of collection beyond our own 
boundary.” (58) 


Another suggestion made at this time was in regard to the extension of 
British protection to Ladakh. Such a measure would then have been a.very 
bold step on the part of the British. On the other hand, it would have 
ensured British influence over Ladakh, strategically and commercially of 
immense importance to India and her adjacent regions. The control of 
Ladakh would have acted, besides, as a safety valve against the much- 
dreaded Lahore-Nepal territorial link-up over the snowy heights of the western 
Himalayas. 

Much of the present troubles on India’s northern border could not have 


originated had the above suggestions been accepted by the British government 
of the day. 


i 


; KANCHANMOY MOJUMDAR: 
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- (88) Cunningham to Clerk, 3 August 1842, S.C., 7 September ue 28-30. 

(59) Col. Tapp-to Hodgson, 21 May 1841, S.C., 21 June 1841, 

The ruler of Ladakh when attacked by the Sikhs in 1836-37, st and found pol: 
tical asylum in the British OUR He died at Kotegarh as a pensionary of the British 
government. Clerk to Hodgson, 29 June 1841, S.C., 26 July 1841, 63; Goycament to 
" Hodgson, 12 April 1841, S.C., 12 April 1841, 145. 
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A Premature Attempt by the Bombay 
Government to set up à Permanent Nanal and 
Militaey Station at Aden. 


APOLEAN'S invasion of Egypt in July 11798 caused a panic among the 
authorities of the E. I. Company. Intelligence of a formidable armament 
' assembled at Genoa for an expedition against the East Indies had reached 
John Spencer Smith, British Charge d' Affaires at Constantinople as early as 
June 1798. He passed the information on to Samuel Manesty, E. I. Company's 
Resident at Bussorah. The latter was of opinion that the French fleet. had 
Mauritius as its destination. Tbe Bengal Government got copies of this cor- 
respondence from Bombay in August, [798. Directly on receipt of this.news, 
Lord Wellesley wrote to Admiral Rainier and requested him to appear off 
the Malabar coast at the earliest opportunity. He thought that the object 
of the French fleet "would probably be to cooperate with Tipoo Sultan by 
landing troops on the coast of Malabar.” (1) The Governor-General made 
requests to Earl Macartney, Governor of Good Hope and to Admiral Christian, 
Commander of H.M's Squadron there, for naval and military aid. (2) In the 
meantime definite news of the capture of Alexandria reached Bombay. The 
Bombay Governor-in-council decided to despatch “‘one of the Company's 
Cruizers and an armed Boat towards the Red Sea”. (3) It was also decided 
to send ‘Captain Wilson, the Governor's Aide-de-Camp and Persian 
translator” to the Arabian Gulf States to make "every exertion by negotiation 
and friendly interposition with their several chieftains and all other persons 
on either coast of that Gulph to prevent the French from receiving any 
assistance in Tonnage or otherwise towards enabling them to accomplish a 
passage to Índia". (4) Captain Wilson was further authorized to open force 
as far as his limited means from the Cruizer and "armed Boat" might admit. 
"Governor Duncan referred in hie Minute to a letter from Bosanquet, "Chairman 
of the East India Direction", dated June |, 1789 requesting him to ‘employ 
every means to frustrate French attempts to make a passage to India. The 
Governor-General was informed of this decision by the Bombay Government 
in its letter dated September 25, 1798. Wellesley approved of it. He 
suggested that negotiations might be undertaken to "facilitate the introduc- 
, tion of a Garrison of our Troops into Mocha and the Island of Babel Mandeb 
' (1) Letter to Admiral Rainier dated Aug. 31, 1798—Secret Proceedings—Sept. 10, 1798. 
(2) Letters to Macartney ard Christian dated Oct. 19, 17908 —Secret Proceedings—Oct. 29, 
1798. 
(3) Secret Proceedings Oct. 29, 1798. 
Secret Proceedings—Oct. 29, 1708. ^ 
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or into any other place adapted"to the pleasure of expecting the progress of 
the enemy": (5) He further authorized the Bombay Government "to have 
recourse to force", ‘should negotiations fail. The Secret Committee of the ` 
Court of Directors, too, realized the importance of sending Ships of War to 
the Straits of Babel Mandeb. It appointed Commodore Blankett Commander 
ofthe naval.squadron to .the straits in question. -The Bombay Government 


- was informed accordingly. 


' . Prior to the mission of Captain Wilson to the Arabian Gulf states, "no 
intercourse of a political nature except exchange of complimentary letters 
subsisted between the Arab States and the British'Government". (7) Nor was 
trade between India and the Arab States.considerable. The exigency created 
by Napoleon's invasion of Egypt compelled the authorities of the E. I. Com- 
pany to start diplomatic negotiations with the Chieftains of the Arabian coast. 


The political situation in the coastal regions of Arabia was confusing. 


"Ihe Turks were in possession of most. of the towns on the Red Sea coast. 


But they had not been able to retain their hold over Yemen. They were 
expelled from the coasts of lower Arabia about the year 1650 by an enterprising 
Prince of. Senna or Sana'a. Since then Sana'a had been completely 


. independent of Turkey. (8) Its Imam was supposed to be the most powerful 


Chieftain on the Red Sea coast. But he, too, was continually harassed by 
the Bedouins. According to Admiral Blankett, the Bedouins considered 
themselves to be the real ralers. They often threatened Hodeida, Mocha and 
Sana'a “until they are paid their demands for the services they have per- 
formed." (9) The Shariff of Mecca, a powerful ruler in his own right, was 
nominally. subject to the Sultan of Turkey. Both these kingdoms lay to the 
West of the straits of. Babel-Mandeb. The region from the straits of Babel- 
Mandeb to Aden was littered with small Sheikhdoms. Both Wilson and 


' Blankett found four independent Sheikhs ruling there. One of them was the 
-Sultan of Aden. (10) War among them was endemic. Wilson's mission was 
. a delicate one in view-of the feeling of xenophobia prevailing among the local 


people and the confüsd political situation obtaining there. 


. Wilson reached Mocha on October 30, 1798. He did not touch at Aden 
on account of violent weather. While at Mocha, he learned of the wrecking 
of two vessels near the island of Socotra. They were said to be French ships. 
So, Wilson sent a letter to the Sultan of Aden on November 10, 1798 and 
requested him to send information about the ships seen near Socotra. (ll) 
The. Sultan, in his reply. observed that he regarded the request of Wilson to 


U 


(5) Secret Proceedings Oct. 29, 1708.. 

(6) Secret Proceedings-—-Oct. 29, 1708.. . y 

(7) Letter from Wellesley to Home Popham dated Oct. 16, 1801—See Secret Proceed- 
ings—Oct. 29, 1801. 

(8) Letter from Home Popham to Wellesley -dated Sept. 15, 1801—See Secret Proceed- 
ings—Oct. 29, 1801. 

(9) Letter from Blankett to the Governor of Bombay dated Dec. 19, 1799. 

(10) Secret Proceedings—March 14, 1800. 

(11) Secret Proceedings—March 11, 1799. 
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deny any assistance to the French as proper. He promised to pass on any 
intelligence that might come his way. (12) 


Just at this time, the Bombay Government, under instructions from the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, decided to send an expedition 
under the command of Lt. Cclonel Murray to occupy the island of Perin in 
the Red Sea. The Bombay Government had initially opposed the plan, but 
on the advice of Admiral Blankett withdrew its objection. (13) The island 
was occupied ‘‘on the evening of 3 May, 1799." (14) This action put Wilson 
in a highly embarrassing position. The island belonged to the Imam of Sana'a 
but his authority over it was extremely loose. So, he expressed his satisfac- 
ton with the explanatión put forward by Wilson and made no objection to 
the occupation of Perim by the British troops. The troops remained in 
occupation of Perim till September 8, 1799 but due to lack of a regular supply 
of fresh water, they withdrew zo Aden in the beginning of October, 1799. The 
Sultan of Aden was too eager, in his own interest, to assist the British. To 
quote his own words, he was surrounded by’ ‘a great number of enemies”. 
He. hoped to strengthen his position with the assistance of the British. (15), 
He wrote three letters in quick succession to the Governor of Bombay affirming 
his friendship and expressing a keen desire to carry out the requests of the 
latter. (16) In a letter to Governor Duncan, sent per Bombay Frigate, he 
wrote: "My wish is that you should, for our honour, erect an lmrautt or 
habitation at Aden”. (17) This letter was written after the British forces had 
retired to Aden from the island of Perim. The Bombay Government wanted 
to avail of this offer ; in its opinion, "the present is an opportunity that may 
not be easily recalled. (18) It wrote to Lord Elgin, British Ambassador to 
Turkey, "to remove any possible umbrage that the Porte might take at the 
appearance of our troops in that quarter". The Bombay Government, in its, 
letter to the Governor-General, put forward an ingenious argument in support 
of its proposal. According to it, the re-establishment of Aden as a mart 
between India and Arabia would prejudice the commercial interests of Egypt. 
weaken the French and put "an effectual stop to any trade between Jeddah 
and Europe having Egypt for its intermediate channel". The Bombay 
Government knew that the Indian Muslims would be inconvenienced 
because direct voyage in mercantile ships to Mecca and Medina would be 
stopped. Still it regarded ihe proposal as sound. Admiral Blankett, how- 
ever, was opposed to it., He pointed out that Aden was "a place of no 
trade". Nor did he think much of iit as a naval station, as it was “a very bad 
1799. 7 


(13) Letter from Bombay Govt. to Gov. General dated Nov. 16, 1798—See Secret Pro- 
ceedings—Sept. 26, 1799. : 

(14) Letter from Lt. Col. Marray dated May 7, 1709 to Capt. Wilson—See Secret Pro- 
ceedings—March 14, 1800. E 

(15) Letter from the Sultan of Aden to the Bombay Governor—See Secret Proceedings 
—Feb. 4, 1800. 

(16) Secret Proceedings—Feb. 4, 1800. 

(17) Secret Proceedings—Feb. 4, 1800. 

(18) Secret Proceedings—Feb. -4, 1800. 
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bay exposed to the Southward and to the winds from the sea". The shore, 
too, was shallow and covered with surf. He thought that the overture of the 
_Sultan of Aden to enter into a "religious compact", to use. the words of 
the Sultan, was dictated by his desire to strengthen his position vis-a-vis his 
enemies. Blankett saw no possible advantage from an alliance with any of 
the small Sheikhs. He believed that British naval superiority would be the 
best security in the Red Sea area. Notwithstanding Blankett's strong objec- 
tion, the Bombay government solicited the opinion of Lord Wellesley in the 
fond hope that its proposal would be accepted. But it was sadly disappointed. 
Lord Wellesley categorically rejected the proposal. He upheld the views of 
Admiral Blankett. 'He. did not rate the possibilities of Aden as a military 
station high in view of its poor resources and vulnerability to attacks by 
neighbouring states. He felt that the motives of the Sultan were vagüe and 
that "his favourable disposition . . . might suddenly cease." The acceptance 
of the Sultan's offer might also involve the British Government "in disputes 
and even in hostilities with the neighbours of the Sultan of Aden." More- 
over, the occupation of Aden by a British force might spread jealousy and 
- alarm and thus produce a contrary effect. This observation was justified 
by later events, In the wake of the withdrawal of the British troops from 
Aden, an Arab chief, tributary to the Imam of Sana'a, made an attack upon x 
the territory of the Sultan of Aden. This information was supplied by 
Admiral Blankett to the Bombay government. He further observed that "it 
was supposed that he would be supported by the Imaum’s troops, the cause 
„assigned for such invasion was that the Sultan had permitted foreign troops 
to be landed on his territory." (19) Lord Wellesley, too, did not think that 
Aden would prove an advantageous mart for the products of India. The 
most powerful argument against the acceptance of the proposal was, in 
Wellesley's opinion, the serious consequence which it would produce with 
regard to the annual pilgrimage from India to the" holy shrines of Mecca and 
Medina. He. thought that "our Mussalman subjects" and the general mass 
.of Muslims throughout India would revolt at the very idea of the clósure of 
the traditional route of pilgrimage. The project would lend support to the 
propaganda previously carried out by, Tipoo Sultan’ that the British had 
declared to the latter their "determination to overthrow the foundations of 
Mahomedan faith.” (20) This argument was, ho doubt, influenced by the 
political situation in India at that time. Perhaps Lord Wellesley did not want 
to disperse his strength on an expedition of such dubious advantage at that 
hour of crisis. He might also have been influenced in his decision by the 
insignificance of Aden as a commercial centre. In this later events were to 
prove him wrong. Similarly, Admiral Blankett’s views regarding the possi- 
' bilities of Aden as a naval station have been proved to be unsound. The 
importance of the episode lies in Lord Wellesley's firm resolve not to involve 
the E. I. Company or the British power in the local squabbles of the Sheikhs 
of the Arabian gulf area except when imperial interests were seriously 
threatened. This statesmanlike resolve was reiterated in his instruction to 


(19) Political proceedings March 20, 1800. 
(20) Secret Proceedings—Feb. 4, 1800. 
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Sir Home Popham, appointed an Envoy to the Chiefs of the Arabian Gulf, in 
1801 :——' We should abstain from any mixture in such political, intrigues, as 
may be connected with any design of subverting the established governments, 
of effecting revolutions in the States, or of endangering the life or power of 
any .reigning Chieftain”. (21) Here was laid the foundation of the British 
policy toward the Arabian Gulf States. Maintenance of naval superiority and 
non-involvement in local condicts long remained the goals of British policy 
in this area. 


SANTOSH KUMAR BASU. 
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(21) Secret Proceedings—Oct, 29, 1801. 


Transit and Tomi Duties ii Bombay md. 
a in the Hirst Half of the 
aoe Century. Ut 


'ToLL. SYSTEM IN BOMBAY. 


IN the Presidency of Bombay, the evils of the inland duties were perhaps 
less than in Bengal, as the toll system—the simple ancient mode ‘of col- 
' lecting land customs—had been retained there. It was an essential feature 
of that system in levying ' 'Rahdaree" or Transit duties to make the trader 
pay them by degrees in small sums, according to the distence to which they 
were carried. Whilst the country was divided into small portions among 
different authorities, such a mode was not, only practicable, but necessary to 
enable each to get his due proportion of revenue from the trade as it passed 
through hig jurisdiction in return for the protection he afforded it therein. (1) 
The duty was levied in each pergunnah of a zillah in the shape of a toll 
on goods or produce passing through or imported for consumption therein, or 
raised and manufactured therein, and “exported to other places. The toll had 
been originally computed with some reference to the value of the articles liable 
to it. But, for the convenience of the merchants and for the revenue, it had 
been fixed upon certain quantities, regülated by the weight’ which each 
vehicle employed in the conveyance of goods was ascertained to be equal to 
moving through a long distance. (2) The bullock was originally the com- 
monest means of conyeyance. The weight which that animal was capable to 
carry appeared, therefore, to have been taken as the standard. (3) The camel 
was charged for two bullocks, and elephant for four ; an one-yoke cart for six 
bullocks, a two-yoke cart for eight, and so on. A book of rates was there 
and: different descriptions; of articles of commerce were classified in that book 
with reference to their place and Value in the general scale, of taxation than 


‘to any similarity in the nature of those i in each class. 
Paks " 


\ = 
KiRANA DUTIES. “ 


Spices, dyes, drugs, groceries, etc., articles of very different value as res- 
pects each other came under the term "Kirana". But goods coming under . 
this term were of first importance to the tax gatherer whose attention was 
constantly directed towards these than any others. (4) In, the rate books 
elephants’ teeth, indigo and articles rarely met with, were generally put down 

- (1) Progs > G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th February, 1836. 

(2) Ibid. ! ~ 

(3) This quantity was taken to be 6 maunds equivalent to about 3 Bengal maunds. 

(4) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th Febrnary, 1836. 
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under a remark "the same rate as Kirana”. Grain and pulse held the second 
place and were generally rated at the half of the Kirana rate. Cloths came 
in the third class; and silk cloths paid about double the duty fixed upon 
cotton fabrics. - The rates were comparatively low and confusion existed in 
the eyes of those who had nothing to do with these operations. 

The most general rule in regard to the levy of duties was that the payment 
of dues once in each pergunnah exempted from further charge. But in the 
next pergunnah the goods had to pay duties again. Exceptions were, however 
there. On the cross roads instead of exacting full dues, a small sum was 
taken at each chokey. When the duty was paid at a chokey, the chokeydar 
gave a receipt showing the amount ‘of duty levied, and the nature of goods 
on which the duty had been paid. The date and a few other necessary 
particulars were mentioned in that receipt which covered the goods upto the 
frontier of the pergunnah in which the duty had been already levied. The 
duty was so low and the vexation attached to the system of collection was 
so little that very few attempts of smuggling or evasion of duties were made. 
The penalty for such an offence was also trifling. In most cases double duty was 
charged and in rare cases treble duty was exacted. (5) The great antiquity 
of the system and the uniformity of its plans made it easy for the traders to 
master the operations connected with the collection of these duties. The 
traders themselves could specify the rates, calculate the total amount of the 
duty to be paid and deposit it along any of the roads they were accustomed 
to travel. 


VARIOUS OTHER IMPOSTS. 


The study of the Bombay Transit duties will remain incomplete if various 
other duties levied in different parts of the Presidency along with the Transit 
duties are not described. These duties had grown into an essential part of the 
Inland customs system in Bombay. These duties were numerous and peculiar 
in nature and origin with a local tradition or custom as their background. The 
collector of Guzerat reported to the Bombay customs committee of 1836 that 
duties such as Modthee, Comge and Gudaee were levied in his collectorate. 
These were a kind of note-fee taken as a check at those Nakàs (chokeys) in 
a pergunnah which were passed after the dues had been paid at one of them. 
The Acting Principal Collector of the Southern Maratha country reported to 
that committee that as many as 19 other duties were levied in that part of the 
Presidency. Of them four were general and the remainder were local and 
of small account amount. The principal four kinds were the following: 


(I) Bazar Bysak. 
a ` (2) Karuck. 
(3) Chittee Peisa. 


(4) Phuskee. 


The first and the last were market fees. The former was levied on the 
site of each temporary stall in the street, averaging about one piece per week 


(5) Ibid. 
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for each.trader visiting the bazar with one bullock. Karuck was a commuta- 
. tion for the Transit duties paid by the petty traders who used to visit a certain 
range of bazars in the pergunnah., This; when once settled, continued 
unchanged from generation to generation, and the renter could not revert to 
his original claim on the actual Transit duties. The fee called chittee peisa 
was taken on the receipt granted for the duty of each pergunnah. .The last 
one was a contribution in kind, as a handful of grain taken from all retail 
dealers in grain, grocery etc. - 
Apart from these, every village on the high roads or bye-roads, where 
the goods were carried, had a right to a portion of the article passing by. A 
Government officer collected the dues at one place leaving trader to go 
where he liked. But besides Government, a number of village officers had 
their ‘Hak’ or right to take a portion of the produce. Some took a handful, 
some half, some several and so on. So the trader had to contribute heavily 
on his line of panos as they made their way into the Village bazar. 


i , 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE SYSTEM IN Bowma. 


. 


Though the Transit duty was low and less vexatious, the persons 
authorised to-levy this duty gradually. ‘extended its operation, and virtually 
changed its character into a general duty on inland consumption. (6) It was 
charged upon the produce of each district as soon as it left the bounds of the 
village within which it was produced, and upon articles of manufacture on 
their despatch from the place where they were wrought. This was accom- 
plished by adding to the regular customs stations, which were probably 
originally placed only on the great thoroughfares of trade and others upon 
every cross-road by which trade was'carried on from one village or town to 
every other village or town. The Vexation of this levy had been aggravated . 
by the host of petty exactions it had given rise to, on the part of the numerous 
agents employed in the collection of the duty. This led to some sort of under- 
standing between the vilagers and the officers of the customs department. 
The villagers paid a fixed sum annually on condition of the produce of their 
village being free from the Nakas in or near their village. This payment was 
known as "hoonda'" or fixed payment to the customs. The inconvenience 
and hardship of the exaction were great and together with the extra levies, 
formed the Worst feature of the Transit duty System in the Bombay 
‘Presidency. 


NATURE OF TRANSIT DUTIES IN MADRAS. 


. In Madras, the inland duty was the general 5 per cent. duty levied. on the 
whole trade and consumption of the country. (7) Articles of consumption 
such as vegetables in a green state, fire-wood, etc., necessary to the lowest 
orders of the people, were’ exempted from inland duties. Among articles of 


(6) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th February, 1838. 
(7) Progs: G.I. Home (Miscellaneous). No. 485. 
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. trade, grain, cotton, and cotton thread did not pay these duties. Goods 
having paid the general inland duty, passed the frontier by land free of further 
demand into the territories of native Powers. But goods passing by land to 
and ‘from the settlements of other European nations were subject to the same 
duty to which they would have been liable, if they had been exported or 
imported on foreign vessels by sea. Goods having paid the 5 per cent. duty 
passed into any part of the Madras territories without being liable to any 
further demand. In their frst report, the customs commission observed: 
“The evils that belong to the toll system of Bombay, and those of the con- 
solidated duty system of Bengal, are united together in the inland system of 
Madras; besides which it has others peculiarly its own.” (8) Like the toll 
system in Bombay, it was universal in its operation. The country, as in 
Bombay, was sown thick with chokeys and fees equivalent to’ a tax were as 
regularly demanded at every one of them. as if the practice was sanctioned 
by law. In addition to these fees, a consolidated duty was levied as in 
Bengal; the right of search as in Bengal, was exercised by every chokeydar. 
But these chokeys were not, as in Bengal, placed on a single line and at long 
intervals, but occurred every few miles. 
N 


MODE oF COLLECTION DEFECTIVE, . 


The mode of collecting inland customs in Madras was in many respects 
vague, imperfect and inconsistent. The system which ‘the collectors followed 
was not precisely the same ‘in every district. But ‘the difference was not 
very material. Regulation | of 1812 which was the guiding code of the 
Inland Customs System, provided for the establishment of chokeys at certain 
stations in each district for the collection of the general inland duty. Their 
number and situation were determined by the collectors under the orders of 
the Board of Revenue. In Bengal and Behar, where the duty was not 
general and where from local circumstances the greatest part of the-trade 
of the country almost necessarily passed the custom houses, there was no 
occasion to entrust chokeydars with authority to levy duty and grant 
rowannahs. But in Madras, as the duty was a general one, had it been en- 
acted that the duties of the district should be paid at one or two particular 
spots, the grievance would heve been intolerable. The petty traffic of one 
village with another would have been completely stopped. Hence it became 
necessary to delegate very important authority to the very ill-paid servants. 
The open character of the country also rendered it necessary to multiply the 
chokeys to a prodigious extent. ‘To make the inland duty productive and 
to prevent evasion of duties, experience had shown that it was necessary to 
spread chokeys over the whole face of the country." (9) The whole territory 
of Madras was practically engulfed by the complicated web of chokeys much- 
to the disadvantage of the trading community in particular and the common 
people in general. The number of chokeys and mettoos (subordinate 





(8) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th February, 1836. 
(9) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 af 24th February, 1836. 
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chokeys) in each district varied from 30 to 231 depending on local circums- 
tances. (10) To each chokey was attached a circle of from 20. to 30 villages 
over which the jurisdiction of the chokey extended. Within this circle, the 
chokeydar was authorised to collect duties. 


RENTING SYSTEM BURDENSOME, 


It is obvious that the collection of the Transit duty required a prodigious 
body of officers and others, who received a very poor salary. The evils of 
low remuneration were found at work. The great exactions and frauds of 
the custom officials had been the theme of constant representation by the 
collectors in the past. Merchants and inhabitants of the contry were loud 
in their complaint against the oppressions by the chokey officers. In the 
second decade of the [9th century, the Board of Revenue, therefore advo- 
cated the renting of the inland duties and their arguments were,—the frauds 
committed in the levy of Transit duties by the Government servants, and the 
heavy charges of collection. (11) The Board conceived that the people would 
more readily appeal to the collector against the servants of the farmer, than 
against the servants of the Government. Moreover, the renter being interest- 

‘ed in the good conduct of his subordinates, would use his best éndeavours 
to control them and would be much better able to effect this than the Con- 
troller. After a prolonged discussion, the renting system, which had been 
in partial operation for several years, was fully adopted by the Government of 
Sir Thomas Munro in 1821. The immediate financial result of the general 
adoption of the renting system was an increase in the revenue receipt and a 
decrease in the charge of collection. M 

No uniform system was, however, followed in renting the Transit duties 
in Madras. (12) The duties of each district were separately rented. They 
were generally rented for a year, sometimes two or:three. In some districts 
the duties of the whole district were rented to a single individual, or to several 
conjointly. In other districts, there was a considerable number of renters, 
each renting separately the customs of a portion of the district. The object 
was to get the highest possible offers, coupled with good security. There was 
an acute competition among the renters of the inland customs which often 
brought ruin upon the renters themselves. : 

The renting system was productive of much oppression. A very large 
portion of the rent paid to the Government was the proceeds of the illegal 
exactions of the renters. As the rent became very high due to excessive com- 
pitition, the renter was, in most instances, under the necessity of making over 
to Government the greater part of the collections, legal and illegal. It is, 
however, very difficult to form an estimate of the actual burden imposed upon 
the country. It was an item of the agreements between the Government and 
the renters, that the latter should not be obliged to show their accounts. So, 
there is no way but to rely upon guess-work. The opinions given on the 

(10) Ibid. , 
(11) Ibid; ' Rs 
` (12) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th February, 1836. 
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subject by the local officers were merely conjectural and varied considerably,’ 
One Collector supposed ‘that the renter's profit might be 2% on the rent paid 
to the Government. Another thought thai they did «more often lose than 
gain. Several others declared that they were unable to form any opinion for 


the want of date. (13) Though it is not possible to estimate accurately the ' 
burden upon the country, there is no doubt that the renting system in Madras 


was oppressive and ruinous. "Any mode”, said the Collector of Trichino- 
,polly, "that could be devised effectually to put a stop to the illegal exactions 
and irregularities of the renters in all parts of the country would, undoubtedly, 
be a great relief to the trade of the country, though a falling off must be the 
consequence in the present revenue derived. from the customs" '. (14) 


Wd: Chokey Lims GRADUALLY EXTENDED, ae SUN 


It has already been said that a number of dea was attached to a 
chokey. The limits of the chokey were constituted by this circle of ‘villages. 
The peons of the chokeys and mettoos were required to patrol within these 
limits and not to enter the villages or limits of other chokeys. The mode in 


_ which the limits of the chokeys had been gradually extended is , 
noteworthy. The Regulation of 1812 itself ; gave a free hand to the collectors ` 


to fix the limits of the chokey. The Regulation declared that the chokeys 
should be so situated as to ‘embrace within their limits the principal towns, 
bazars, and roads throughout the country." This provision is somewhat 
vague. If the limits of a chokey had been confined to their immediate vici- 


- 


nity, the greater part of the transit trade would have easily escaped them ; . 


and to levy duty on the sale of goods would have been altogether impossible, 
because it was specially provided that the duty should not be demanded on 


goods exposed. for sale in places situated within the immediate limits of - 


chokey. (15) Accordingly, the collectors began to extend the jurisdiction’ of 


_ the chokeys in every direction, till the whole country was at length embraced 


within the limits of the numerous chokeys. Every village had, in. course of 


. ume, been declared within the limits of some chokey 'or other. Whatever 


place- was without the limits of one chokey, did not pass into open neutral 
ground, but into the limits af some other. Thus, every l0 to .15 miles, the 


merchant was liable to detention. : i 
\ ; 1 Pa . - ‘ » K 
: MADRAS SYSTEM EXTREMELY OPPRESSIVE 
The weight of the general inland duty fell as directly on the community 


. at large, as on the ryots and merchants. A man who, had no ‘connexion 
- whatever with either commerce or agriculture, also found himself in colli- 


sion with the officers of the customs department. He could not move along 
‘the high road without being subject to be carried to a chokey to be searched. 


, He could not purchase anything in the bazar without a customs peon at his 


| (18) Ibid. ^ i 
{14) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No.'7 of 24th February, 1836. 
(15) Ibid. i A ` 
à \ à M ` i 
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elbow -calling upon him to pay duty. His very clothes. were liable to be ex- 
amined to ascertain whether it’ bore the government stamp. (16) While a 
woman.was coming out of a'shop purchasing a pair of common slippers, she 
was stopped in the street by a peon who demanded a duty on them. A dis- 
pute arose over the amount to be paid and she was dragged to the chokey 
. where she was obliged to pay a duty .of 8 annas. (17) It appeared doubtful 
whether any tax.could- be invented, which would cause more universal vexa- 
tion and distress, or strike more effectually at the root of industry. The grie- 
vance was not against the amount of, duty but against the intolerable vexation 
that hampered even the normal life of the country. It was only necessary to 
spend a few minutes incognito some morning at the gate of any town 
when the country people were-coming into the market and to observe the 
mode in which the chokey peons lightened their loads of green vegetable, 
firewood, etc., which were expressly exempted from ,duty. | It was, however, 
by -these practices that the peons were only able to subsist. To summarise 
the whole picture, the. internal commerce of the Madras Presidency was 
oppressed by. an aggravated combination of the distinctive evils of the custom 


systems of Bengal and Bombay. (18) f 


~ 


- TOWN DUTIES IN BOMBAY AND THE REGULATION or 1834. 


As Si¥ John Malcolm, President of the Board of Revenue, had observed 
in his Minute of 28th November, 1830, Town duties offered a legitimate means 
of taxing trading and manufacturing communities, especially when they_con- 
tributed little in other shapes to the support of Government. (19) Town duties 
were collected in the principal towns of the Bombay Presidency generally at 
the rate of Transit duties upon the load or quantity. The customs commission 
of 1834 found that thé places at which regular Town duties were levied were 

Bombay, Surat and Broach, and the cities and towns in the districts north of ` 
Myhee river. ! OIN 

At Babar the Town duty was ‘fev on the principle of the Calcutta 
, Town duty with such ‘modifications as were judged necessary to adapt it to the 
‘local circumstances. The duty was 4% upon the prime cost. The articles 
liable to this duty were shawls, pepper, and spices, betelnut and leaf, piece- 
' goods, wax-candles and sali-petre. Certificates from other Presidencies, - 
exempting from Sea Customs at Bombay, were not exempt from the Town 
duty, if the goods were otherwise liable hitherto. Later, pearls and, precious 
stones, liquors and wines were ‘included in the Town duty tariff. In 1831, the 
inhabitants of Ahmedabad freely consented to extra duties being levied 
the import of ghee, silk, groceries, sugar, cotton cloths, ivory, etc., for the 
purpose of forming a fund for the repair of the city walls. (20) 

The evils and inconvenience of the system under which Town duty was 


(16) Ibid. 

(17) Ibid. TON 

(18) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th S 1836. 
(19) Progs : G.I. Home (Miscellaneous) No. 474. i 

en Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th February, 1836. 
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collected led to a new arrangement effected by a Regulation in 1834. This 
Regulation imposed a duty of 144%, and allowed no drawback except on 
exportation to the United Kingdom and then only to such an extent as should 
reduce the total duty receivable ‘by Government to 2/296. At Surat, the duty 
was levied as an advalorem duty of 5% on all articles coming in by land. At the 
end of 1835, the Town duties under the Bambay Presidency, consisted, there- 
fore, of a duty of 144% at Bombay on spices, luxuries and cloths ; at Surat 
5% upon the same and several other articles of domestic consumption ; at 
Ahmedabad of 2⁄2% advalorem on all but 36 articles, the exempted onse con- 
sisting of dyes and of the raw materials used in manufactures and the neces- 
saries of life (grain not being among them). (21) 


— 


: COLLECTION OF TOWN DUTIES IN MADRAS, 


In Madras, Town duties were collected on five articles, namely, tobacco; 
betel, ganja, bhang and godack at the principal towns in every district except 
Malabar and Canara and at every town in certain districts. In. most 
instances, Town duties were collected by the same individuals who were 
employed in collecting the general inland duties. The rate of Town duty 
upon each of the five articles was very high and often from 100% upwards. (22) 
The collection of Town duties contained within it the duties levied on goods 
consumed in the town and also on goods passing through the town for expor- 
tion. The actual amount levied upon the goods consumed in the town form- 
ed a small part of the whole duty. The largest portion of the duties collected 
was, therefore, nothing but an export duty upon goods passing through the 
town. This mingling of export duty with the Town duty proper inflicted on the 
people all the inconveniences of the certificate and the drawback systems. 
Moreover, it.was difficult to ascertain the amount of Town duties collected as 
these duties were often mixed with the general inland duties. In the state- 
ments of customs collections the Transit duty was in some instances entered - 
under the head of the Town duty and in others Town duty was mixed up with 
Transit duty though perfectly distinct in their characters. (23) l 


4 


E EVILS oF MADRAS CONSUMPTION Tax. t 


Very akin to the Town duty, yet somewhat different from it, Was the 
consumption tax levied throughout the Madras Presidency. In the Madras 
territories, where the internal commerce was very trifling, the dutiable goods 
for sale in every village were taxed unless covered by a rowannah. This’ tax 
pressed more heavily upon the people as it directly affected the great body of 
them. All the complicated refinements of the rowannah system must be 
applied to the retail transactions of the bazar to ensure the levy of this tax.- 
Thus a ryot wishing to sell to the bazarmen of his own village a few chillies 
on his own growing must carry them to the nearest chokey, pay the duty and 


(21) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep, Rev.) No. 7 of 24th February, 1836. 

(22) Ibid, . 

(23) Progs: Customs & Post Office Commission No. 90 of 9th March, 1830. , 
i i ; N 
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receive the stamped rowannah, which on reaching its destination must be 
forwarded to the collector. To apply:such rules, applicable only to great 
mercantilė transactions, to the petty dealings of a bazar was productive of 
great inconvenience and vexation. It was always in the power of a renter 
to call on the bazarmen to prove that the goods on their stalls -had already 
paid duty. "From the petty bazarman', said the principal collector of 
Madura, "the renter exacts a monthly contribution of one or two “fanams”, 
for his forbearance from persecuting him for the absence of a rowannah. 
And from the cultivator he collects a rupee or a half rupee per annum 
for, abstaining from troubling his enjoyment of the cocoanut, tamarinds, etc., 
the produce of his backyard." (24) So, to make sure of the duty, the renter 
managed to levy it twice over ; and both ryots and bazarmen found it much 
easier, and perhaps cheaper matter to pay the duty twice over, than to take 
out rowannahs, s 


EVILS or BoMBÀy TOWN DUTIES. 


As Mr. Bushby, Secretary to the Government of India observed, the 
Town duty system of the Bombay Presidency was so full of inequalities, 
anomalies and complications that it was almost useless to eriquire from what 
objections and abuses, it was even: free. (25) It was a tax on produce, manu- 
factures and trade levied for municipal purposes. But variable rates were 
charged without discrimination of values. Strangely, the cheap and coarse 
articles were sometimes subjected to a heavier charge than dear and fine 
manufactures. Again, the same article was differently taxed according to 
‘the place from which it had come and there were instances in which the duty 
on the foreign import was lighter than on the home article. Along with the 
Town duty proper, many extra cesses were collected some in kind others in 
money, some in both. The Town duty collections were frequently made by 
privileged peons appropriated them or shared them with the Government. 
The collections of the extra-cesses were in many instances without check. 
They were not always entered in the accounts and;so, the amount of them 
counld not be ascertained. However, they included fees for permission to 
build houses, fees on sals of property, on all bargains and weighments, a 
rate from owners of carts, a land rate from the grower of tobacco, taxes on 
particular classes of traders and persons and so on. 


‘Loss oF REVENUE CONSEQUENT UPON ABOLITION. 


When the Customs and Post Office Commission recommended the aboli- 
ton of Inland Customs throughout India, it became necessary to’ assess the 
loss that would result from the abolition of the same. In their Letter No. 5 
of 7th June, 1837, to the Government of [ndia, the Court of Directors observed : 
‘The abolition of Transit duties in Bengal presented much fewer difficulties 





(24) Progs: Customs & Post Office Commission No. 90 of 9th March, 1836. 
(25) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 2 of 8th March, 1843. 1 
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than those which you will have to encounter in extending. the benefits of the 
measure to the other Presidencies The amount of deficit arising from -the 
relinquishment of the Transit and Town duties was much less in comparison 
with the extent of territory over which they were levied, and the capacity of 
the maritime commerce of Calcutta to support compensating burdens was 
much greater, certainly than that of Bombay and Madras’’. 

In the Presidency of Bombay, the nét amount of revenue duived hom 
the Transit and Town duties was estimated by the Court of Directors to exceed 
'ł8 lacs of rupees. So, the abolition of them would entail upon the Govern- 
ment a loss to that extent. The Directors, however, believed that nearly that 
"amount might be raised by increased duties on the maritime commerce of 
the Presidency.” (26) 

The case òf Madras was difficult one. There Transit duties were often 
mixed with the Frontier. duty levied on the frontiers of Forèign European 
, Settlements. Though the Frontier duty, was distinct from and higher than the 
Transit duties, the two were often confounded together in the Collectors’ 
returns. For this, it was extremely difficult to ascertain the loss resulting 
from the duties purely Transit. The Court of Directors, however, estimated 
that net amount of Inland Custome and Town duties in the Madras Presidency 
was about 30 lacs of rupees. (27) Of that amount 10 lacs were properly 
assignable to Sea Customs leaving still a deficit of 20 lacs. This amount, 
according to the Directors, could never be compensated by any addition, to 
the already heavily taxed ‘commerce of that Presidency. ““The difficulty’ of 
reforming the inland system of Madras", observed the Customs Commission, 

"without destroying the revenue árises from the unquestionable fact, that it 
is from abuse itself that a very large portion of the revenue is drawn." (28) 
But, there is much truth behind the argument of the Collector of Tanjore that 


to unshackle the internal trade of the country would give a spur to its 


prosperity which, in a few years, would in a thousand indirect ways compen- 
sate for the loss of revenue. (29) 


ABOLITION OF TraNsir AND TOWN DUTIES IN BOMBAY AND MADRAS. 

The ruinous character of the Transit and Town duties was ah established 
fact but the ameliorating reform of customs was deferred on the plea of the 
loss of revenue. In the Bombay Presidency, an attempt had been made in 
the late twenties of the 19th century to abolish the Transit duties but was 
not successful. Instead, the Government of Bombay directed their attention 
in 1831 to the possibility of improving the current system. After the abolition 
of Transit and Town duties in Bengal and Agra, the Government of 
India, in a letter No. 83 of 31st August 1836, intimated to the Bombay Govern- 


, ment’ their intention of reforming the Customs of the Presidencies of Bombay ^ 


and Madras. The Supreme Government also made:it known that they: had 


(26) Letter of ‘the Court No. 5 of Tth June, 1837. 

- (27) Ibid. 
(28) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 7 of 24th February, 1836. 
(29) Ibid. : 
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given instructions to the Customs and Post Office Comrnission to make such 
"an examination and classification of existing imposts as would enable the 
Supreme Government to determine which of them most required modification 
and how far, through a partial assimilation of the Sea Tariffs of other Presi- 
dencies to that of Bengal, the means might be found ol relieving either 
Presidency from those parts of their system of taxation which might be deemed 
most injurious to commerce and production." Acting upon the instructions 
of the Government of India, the Customs and Post Office Commission tecom- 
mended the abolition of Internal duties as a matter of principle. Thereupon, 
Act I of 1838 was passed on 3rd January, 1838 which abolished only the 
Transit duties in the Bombay Presidency. 

_ By Settion III of Act I of 1838, Town duties of the ‘Bombay Presidency 
were specially reserved. As Mr. H. T. Prinsep observed, the Government of 
- India had not been very ‘consistent in the course which was adopted in regard 
to the Town duties. (30) _In Bengal, it was considered impossible to allow 
Town duties to continue in the cities which were marts of trade, after the 
Transit duties had been abolished, on the ground that the, vexation they 
occasioned to the general merchant and petty trader was precisely of the 
same . description as that resulting from Inland Custome and therefore the 
game precise reasons existed for abolishing both. But at Bombay, the Town 
duties. were retained to be dealt with afterwards. This was decided only 
to maintain the Town duties for municipal and local purposes. The opinion 
of the Government of India was, however, qualified in 1838, by a declaration 
of the vexatious character of most of the imposts and of the desirableness, 
therefore, of abolishing all save such as were required to obtain a revenue 
for a given purpose of indispensable urgency which could not otherwise be 
proved for. (31 A og à 

Soon after, the question of Town duties was taken up for consideration 
and Mr. Borradaile was appointed by the Bombay Government ‘on 6th 
January, 1838, to “the special duty of collecting informations to enable that 
Government to submit to the Supreme Government a general scheme for 
abolishing the existing Town duties and imposing a moderate advalorem 
duty on imports into the principal towns under the Bombay Presidency.” (22) 
Immediately after the conclusion of Mr. Borradaile’s investigations, 
Mr, Langford was commissioned to enquire into the Town duty system again. 
Though the report exposed the confusion, abuses and irregularities of the 
system, it did nót speak in favour of total abolition of the Town 
duties. Mr.: Langford suggested a reform of these duties and advocated 4 
per cent. duty.to be levied on the import of all goods into the towns which 
were liable to Town duty. The Government of India, however, communi- 
cated to the Government of Bombay that "the proposition to levy 4 per cent. 
on the the entry into a town of the goods of general commerce and to give 
credit for the amount so levied upon the exportation of merchandise which 
had paid it, would be a revival of land customs under the name of Town duty 

(30) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 3 of 8th March, 1843. 

(31) Ibid. ' 

(32) Ibid., No. 2 of 8th-March, 1843. 
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and would be liable to the same objections as were urged against these 
burthens upon the trade of the country.” (33) Therefore, the Supreme 


- Government expressed that "the entire abolition of the various forms in 


which the Town duties and irregular cesses are now levied and the substitu- 
tion of uniform rates to be levied ón specified articles of consumption only 
at certain towns named is a measure incumbent on the Government 
and that ought not to be delayed longer than is absolutely necessary ‘to- settle 
the principles and details of the reform contemplated. (34) 

The rétention of the Town duties evoked a widespread criticism of the 
policy. Mr. H. T. Prinsep expressed: “I feel convinced that no half 
measure will suit the case of extraordinary and multifarious exaction laid bare 
by these reports." (35) Mr. Prinsep, therefore, strongly advocated that the 


abolition must be as complete as in Bengal, and as general as that of Transit 


duties in Bombay. Mr. Bushby, Sécretary:to the Government of India, also 


echoed the sentiment of Mr. Prinsep when he remarked, "The attention of | 


the Bombay Government should be watchfully directed to the abolition of 
Town duties not piece by piece, but by their entire extinction.” (36) 
Impressed by these arguments, the Government of India informed the 
Bombay Government, in a letter of 8th March 1843, that the Town duties 
should be entirely abolished. Meanwhile, an Act for abolishing Transit and 
Town duties in the Madras Presidency was ready for immediate enactment. 
The Government of India therefore, resolved also to abolish the Town duties 
in the Bombay Presidency at once. Accordingly, an Act (No. XVI) was 
passed in 1844 which abolished the "Town duties of the Bombay Presidency. 


The Transit and Town ‘duties of the Madras Presidency were abolished by 


Act VI of 1844. 


TARA SANKAR. imd 
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(33) Ibid., No. 4 of 24th July, 1839. 
(34) Progs: G.I. Finance (Sep. Rev.) No. 4 of 24th July, 1830. ‘ j 
(35) Ibid., No. 3 of 8th March, 1843. 7d 
(36) Ibid., No. 2 of 8th March, 1843. 
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` AS; in Bilbo: parts " India, agriculture was the mainstay of the people of the 
Punjab.. The land revenue derived from it furnished three-fourths of the 
state resources and was paid by agriculturists comprising three-fourths of the 
population. The land tax therefore formed the main source of income of the 
“state and on the level of this tax and the system of its collection depended the 
prosperity and welfare of the people and the. Government alike. We will 
therefore take up first the changes introduced by the British in the quantum 
of land revenue and the system of its assessment. 


3 ' SUMMARY SETTLEMENTS, 

According to the policy laid down by the Government in 1849 investiga- 
tions into rent free tenures were made immediately. In the older provinces 
these investigations were so much delayed that the tenures acquired the force 
of prescription and made the resumption of land difücult. In the Punjab this 
policy was avoided and steps were taken to bring every acre of land under 
Government assessment. , Prior to annexation, during the winter of 1947, a 
general money assessment was cornmenced in all the districts that were imme- 
diately under the control of the Darbar. During that season it was completed 
in the four Doabs, Hazara and some portion of Peshawar. There was no 
survey or measurement-of land but the British Officers entrusted with the duty 
were helped in their work by the Darbar accounts of previous years and by 
the - local ‘knowledge of’ the Kardars. They also toured the districts which 
were to be assessed and thus gained a general idea of the area and the condi- 
tion of the people. - Finally they assembled at central places, together with: 
headmen and accountants of villáges, and tested the: accuracy of the- Darbar 
accounts by their appraisals. The assessments were fixed for a period: of 
three, five or ten years but the calculations formed on this basis could, how- 
ever, be modified if the general condition of a district warranted such 
a change (1). ,The settlements made in this manner‘conferred a boon on the 
people because the assessments made were light and the Government didn't 
use coercive processes for the realisation of the revenue (2). Where, how- 
-ever, the assessments turned out excessive, because of natural calamities or 
accidents, relief was granted (3). The remainder of the Punjab, not assessed 

(1) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 236. 

(2) Idem, para 237. 

(3) In 1847 in the Gujranwala District large reductions were made in consequence 
of a failure of the crop and a-murrain among the people. In the Rawalpindi District 


also the people complained of over assessment which was | greatly aggravated by unusual 
' fall of prices. Here also relief was granted. ; 
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in 1847-48 consisted of a large portion of Peshawar, the Upper Derajat and 
all Diwan Mul Ray's charge comprising the districts of Multan, Khangarh, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and the greater part of Leia, with two small tracts in Pak 
Puttun and Jhung. The settlements of all these districts were completed 
before 1851 (4). These settlements were known as "Summary Settlements.” 


i ; REGULAR SET{LEMENTS. i Rd 


Regular Settlements followed soon after the tompletion of Summary 
Settlements. As a result of the operations of the settlement and survey 
establishments, the boundaries of. villages were defined and recorded, their 
area surveyed, classified and mapped. Village survey maps showed the 
interior areas, divided into cultivated, cultzable, and barren waste, with the 
site of the village, of wells, roads, marshes and other marked features. The 
field survey gave a Eoinplete return of the -imensions of every field, the name 
.of the proprietor and cultivator, the charecter of the soil, and the nature of 
crops (5. The system of surveying was thus the same as that followed -in 
the North Western Provinces (6). Perhaps the most marked characteristic ‘of 
the settlement operations in the Punjab was that the measurement, and survey 
of the village area was performed by the village accountants and by the re- 
presentatives ‘of the communities. For surveying, the villages were divided 
into circles, within which certain land-ho.ders of wealth and influence were 
made responsible for the, conduct of the operations. In the demarcation of 
boundaries likewise the help of the people was secured. The fact that this 
work was accomplished with the co-operation and approval of the assessees 
rendered it more popular, economical and expeditious and also was of great 
educational value to the agriculturist (7) — ' ' : 

Under the statistical operations, a census of the entire population, with 
an elaborate detail of castes and professions was taken and returns of agricul- 
tural produce and stock were prepared (8). In the course of fiscal operations, 
the whole lands of the Punjab, whether paying revenue to.Government, or 
held in quit rent tenure by Jagirdars and other privileged classes, was care- 
fully valued and assessed. The land tax was a fixed money payment, deter- 
mined by sundry considerations such as former assessments, the cóndition 
and character of the people, the peculiarities of the soil, the facilities for 
irrigation, the vicinity of market and the past history of the district (9). 

: The judicial duties connected with the settlement operations now remain 
to be described. The questions connected with land tenures were decided in 
the settlement courts. Two appeals, however, could be made, the ordinary 
one to the Divisional Commissioner, and the special one to the Board for final 


M 


confirmation of this decision. The procedure of the settlement courts was - 





(4) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. ir the List, 356-59 para 243. 
.(S) Idem, para 287. 

(6) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the Ijst, 363. 

(7) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. .n the List, 356-50, para 288. 
(8) Idem, para 289. 


(9) Idem, para 290. : 
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simple and gained the confidence of the people. No settlement officer felt 
satished with the evidence placed before .him. He therefore cross examined 
the witnesses and the parties, consulted if necessary a jury of village elders, 
or visited the place himself for personal enquiry and inspection. He was an 
umpire ~as well as a judge. The magnitude of his work can be'judged by 
one example. In the single district of Jullundur during the first settlement 
operations extending over a space of five years and with only one settlement 
officer, the number of judicial questions which came before him and his two ` 
Indian deputies exceeded 28,000 of which upwards of 8,000 were' disputes 
connected with land tenures (10). The nearness of the court, the local know- 
ledge possessed by the settlement officer and his ability to ascertain local 
reaction were some of the great advantages which these revenue courts 
possessed (11). 

. The regular settlement of the Southetn and the Western portions of the 
- Punjab was completed before the Mutiny and settlements were then in pro- 
gress in Eastern and Central parts (12). During the crisis the operations were 
somewhat curtailed but were continued after the suppression of the Mutiny. 
The officers employed in various parts of the Punjab surveyed estates and 
declared titles to lands (13).: However the great bulk of the work was com- 
.pleted: by the close of 1860 (14). Thereafter revision of settlements of dis- 
tricts of which the term of settlemént had expired was commenced in 1863 (15) 
and by 1875 settlements in many districts were completed (16). As the 
settlements were made with the vilage, and not with the individual, the 
community's organisation was not disrupted (17). 


d 


ASSESSMENT POLICY. | 


In the beginning, immediately after annexation, a rough assessment was 
made only for two or three years. ‘These assessments gave an abatement of 
about 25 or 30 per cent on the revenue demanded by the Sikh rulers (18). 
Every year, during the summary settlement, the Government lowered the 
demand where it felt that the existing pressure was heavy. In the meantime 
a machinery for making a regular settlement was organised. It was directed 
to ascertain the resources of the Punjab and, fix a moderate and equitable 
assessment, based upon solid and accurate data, for a longer term of 
years (19). These regular settlements, like the summary settlements, almost 


~ (10) Foreign Misc. Series, S. N. 156, No. in the List, 356-50, para 295. ; 
(11) Ruthnaswamy, M. Some influences that ‘made the British Administrative System 
in India, (Madras, 1939), P. 369. 
(12) Foreign Misc. Series, S. Bec 156, No. in the List, 356-58, para 295. 
(13) Idem, Para 341. 
(14) Punjab Administration ee 1859-60 (Lahore, 1860), para 44, 
This report is subsequently quoted as PAR. 
(15) PAR 1866-67 (Lahore, 1867), para 102. 
(16) PAR 1874-75 (Lahore, 1875), para 41. 
E (1) See sub-head ''Collection of Revenue" for details. Y 
(i8) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No, 157, No. in the List, 364, para'40. z 
(19) Idem, para 41. 
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invariably resulted in: the reduction of taxation (20. In 1856 it was found 
that permanent reductions in assessments since annexation amounted to 25 
per cent (21). The main reason for making these reductions was to help the 
agriculturists to pay up their revenue because they could not get good price 
for'their abundant produce without proper transport facilities. The primary 
consideration with the Punjab administration thus seems to have been the 

‘ winning over the people rather than Mquecding maximum revenue out: of 
them (22. . ‘ 

. The events of.1857- 56 showed that the policy of moderate assessment 
was most useful. It is here necessary to point out that in 1851-52 when 
"prices of agricultural produre first fell fifty percent, large bodies of landholders 
in some districts crowded round the revenue authorities and violently declared 
‘that the markets were overstocked with grain and that money could not, be 
got in return for produce. At that moment a temporary derangement of land 
tax created a strong excitement in some localities. But the Government acted 
bodly and reduced the ‘land tax at once. That policy of reduction. was con- 
sistently followed and the reward was reaped when the day of trial came. 
‘No serious insurrections took place at that time. The Report for 1857-58 is 
therefore justified in rema-king, "For then the agricultural classes were cóm- 
fortable and quiet ; none were pinched in circumstances ; none were looking 
forward for change (23).” 

The policy continued till 1875. With the Saarien of the first regular 
settlements in 1860 there was a steady decrease year by year in the demand 
of land revenue upto 186 (24). What the Government lost in this manner 
‘was counterbalanced by the increase in the miscellaneous sources of 
revenue (25) These resul-s were quite satisfactory because during this period 
the Government had given rewards to many landlords for their services during 
the Mutiny, had providec relief in districts affected by famine and’ reduced 
the Government demand from two-thirds to one-half in' districts in which a - 
settlement was under prozréss (26). From 1865 to 1875, however, there was 


(20) Permanent ren: Hons or decrease by settlements since annexation, 
In 1850-51 c creased by settlement Rs. 1,63,116 
In 1851-52 decreased by settlement Rs. 1,82,817 

In 1852-53 decreased by settlement Rs, 5,10,020 ‘ 
Foe 5.0 In 1853-54 'decreased by settlement Rs. 4,80,036 
In 1854-55 decreased by settlement Rs. 7,41,660 
In 1855-56 decreased by settlement Rs. 2,62,426 


Total: Rs. 23,40,675 r 
p [ ! NER DNE IEEE \ 
(21) Foreign Misc, Series, s. No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 41. ' 
(22) Foreign Misc. Séries, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 365, pera 37. 
(23) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No, in the List, 365, para 37. 
(24) Year Land Taz Demand 
1861-62 Rs. 1,90,86,546 - ] 
1862-63 Rs. 1,80,63,997 - - 
1863-64 Rs. 1,88,28,761 
' 1804-65 Rs. 1,87,82,000 
(25) See ‘Miscellaneous Revenue’ for details. : 
(26) PAR 1864-85 (Lahore, 1865), para 105. E 
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a steady increase in the land revenue (27) demand though it was not much. 
This increase wasi due to the assessment of waste-lands (28) and the develop- 
ment of canals and other pubhe works (29). , 


` l WATER ADVANTAGE REVENUE. 


Under the system of land revenue assessment in the Punjab and the North 
Western provinces, lande which at the time of the settlement could be irrigated 
from a canal weré assessed at an enhanced or “‘irrigated rates". The assess- 
ment was fixed at these rates for the full term of settlement whether the canal 
water was taken or not. On the other hand, if a new canal was constructed 
‘during the term of settlement, or the area of irrigation by any other means 
extended, the new area brought under irrigation was not assessed at irrigated 
rates, until the expiry of the settlement. This system was however not an 
unmixed blessing. A proprietor. had to pay the revenue at irrigated rates for 
lands which, owing to sufficiency of rain or for other cause did not. require 
irrigation. It was rather strange that lands irrigated by new canals constructed 
at a gréat expense from public funds were not charged irrigated rates for many 
years. To remove this anomaly Mr. E. A. Prinsep, the Settlement Commis- 
sioner, proposed to assess all lands, whether irrigated from canals or not, in 
the ‘first instance at un-irrigated rates but to make it a condition of 
settlement that in the event of canal water being taken, an additional rate 
should he fixed, representing roughly the difference between an un-itrigated 
and an irrigated rate (20). Mr. Prinsep's proposals were accepted by the 
Government and the "Water Advantage Revenue' was now realised in the 
manner proposed by him (31) .The rates of assessment even when varying 
from place to place (32) were generally not heavy when we bear in mind 


that a peasant proprietor cultivated on an average 8 acres, and at a mean: 


rate of assessment Rs. 1-4-0 per acre paid Rs. 10 per annum to the State (33). 


ANALYSIS OF LAND TENURES, 


-According to the settlement records the occupants of the soil were divided 
into four dlnsses: viz. 


' — (27) 1865-66: Rs. 1,82,47,006 . 
1867-88 : Rs. 1,84,87,485 
1868-69: ‘Rs. 1,84,85,483 os à 
1860-70 : Rs. 1,86,43,755 
1870-71: Rs. 1,87,13,900 
1871-72: Rs. 1,87,64,401 
1872-73: Rs. 1,88,60,280 
1874-75: Rs. 1,90,18,117 
(28).PAR 1865-66 (Lahore, 1866), para 77. 
^ (29) PAR 1868-69 (Lahore, 1869), para 84. ; = 
(30) PAR 1873-74 (Lahore, 1874), para 60. : 
(31) PAR 1873-74 (Lahore, 1874), para 60 
(32) Cis Sntlej States: Rs. 1-2-4 per acre 
Trans Sutlej States: Rs.. 1-15-7 per acre’ ‘ 
Upper Bari and Richna Doabs: Rs. 1-6-5 per acre 
Upper Chuj Doab: Rs. 1-2-7 per acre : 
(33) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No, 157, No. in, the List, 364, pata 42. ‘ 
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(1) Poiran out of possession, (2) Proprietors in possession, (3) Hereditary 

, cultivators and (4) Tenats at will. x 

y is division generally ‘conformed to the system which prevailed in the 
North Western Provinces (34). 


(I) PROPRIETORS OUT OF POSSESSION. 


Under the Sikh rule the descendants of ancient proprietors were declining. 
The Sikh rulers looked to the security of the revenue alone and thus the indus- 
trious and frugal classes usurped the rights of those whose land they were 
originally content to cultivate (35). In some instances the proprietor still 
retained a portion of the land usually thar which he could himself cultivate. 
Tenures of this kind were investigated, recognised, defined and recorded by: 
the British Government. These records of tights helped, to save this class of 


Proprietors from extinction (36). x 


5 
uL (2) PROPRIETORS IN POSSESSION. 


The second class of tenures included the individuals or village communi- 
ties who were in actual possession of the land. In the tenures belonging to 
- the individuals a portion of the land was cultivated by them alone but the 
remainder was given to hereditary cultivators or tenants-at-will on payment 
of a rent (?7). On the other hand, in the village communities each co-partner 
-occupied and cultivated his own farm and paid the proportion of the village 
assessment in a manner which was agreeable,to the brotherhood. The greater 
part of the land was thus cultivated by the community in such tenures (38). 
Sometimes, however, the tenants also cultivated the land if the proprietor so 
desired but in such cases they worked under the control of the proprietors (39). ^ 


(3) HEREDITARY CULTIVATORS, 


The hereditary cultivatozs constituted the third class and a very important 
one in many districts. Their tenure was scarcely distinguishable from that of 
the proprietor. They often gradually usurped the rights of proprietor . 
whenever they were strong and industricus. The distinction between them 
and the proprietors was often nominal because land was abundant and cultiva- 
tors were scarce. Unlike the proprietors the hereditary cultivators were not 
permitted to sink a well, to sell, mortgage or transfer the land, but they could 
sublet it (40). » 

* In the province of Multan a curious tenure had growií up because the 
Sikhs wanted to reclaim the waste land. ., In this tenure the rights of the pro- 
prietors and the hereditary cultivators who were unable to cultivate land "were 


(34) Foreign Misc. Series, S No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 225. 

(35) Idem, para 277. 

(36) Idem, para 278. p 
(37) Selections from the Records of the Govt. of India, No. 2, para 279. 

(38) Idem, para 280. 

(39) Idem, para 281. 

(40) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 150, No. in the List, 356-50, para 283. 
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taken away and conferred on those people who could sink wells and pay a 
trifling rent to the proprietors. This was done to encourage irrigation and 
bring a larger àrea of land under cultivation., The rent of the land, equal to 
one-fourth of the produce, was divided between the-owner of the well and 
the proprietor of the land, but more frequently, the latter received a mere 
trifle (41). E 


/ j ; (4) TENANTS-AT-WILL. 


The fourth class were the tenants-at-will wie cultivated the land from 
.barvest to harvest or year to year. If they lived in the village, their tenure 
was virtually permanent; if they belonged to a neighbouring village the 
tenure was precarious. They usually cultivated on the condition of gathering 
half the crop ; and as the proprietor was generally on the spot and was him- 
self a husbandman, he was able, by his knowledge and presence, to secure 
. his full share (42). These were the common forms of land tenures in the 


Punjab. 


TENANT RIGHT CONTROVERSY. 


According. to the policy of the Government, for some years after annexa- 
tion, the -principles observed in the settlement of North Western Provinces 
_ -were applied to the Punjab, (43) and tenants who had occupied land con- 
tinuously for 12 years without a lease, were usually declared to have a right ` 
of occupancy. Their rents were generally fixed for the term of the settlement 
extending from 10 to 30 years (44). But it was soon felt that the principles 
relating to landlord and tenant relationship were not suited to the people. 
Mr. Edmonstone, the.first Settlement Officer therefore set on foot extensive 
enquiries to determine what changes should be introduced but left the file 
embodying these discussions as a legacy to his successor with the remark 
that the matter was not as yet ripe for action (45). 
In 1851, Mr. Edward Thornton, Commissioner of the Jhelum Division, — 
who-had acquired considerable experience of settlement duties in the North 
. "Western Provinces did à great deal towards putting matters on a more satis- 
factory basis in his own division. He not only objected to the system of 
determining rights of occupancy with reference mainly to length of occupa- 
' tion but also advocated a system of confronting the parties to settle claims 
- regarding occupancy rights by arbitration (46). This system was approved 
by the Chief-Commissioner Sir John Lawrence, who observed that “It was the 
nature quite as much as the length of occupancy that entitled a cultivator to 
privileges" and that "Settlement Officers must endeávour to learn thoroughly 
(41) Idem, para 284. "um 
(42) Idem, para 285. 
(43) See Chapter I “Changes in the Aaa System of he Punjab, 1849-75” 
for details. . 
(44) PAR 1868-60" (Lahore, 1869), para 91. 
(45) Minute by Hon'ble the Lt. Governor on "Tenant Right in the Punjab". Foreign 


Revenne ‘A’ Procdgs, Nos. 47-8, dt. January, 1870. 
.(48) Idem. . 
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the customs of their respective disricts and the opinions of the agriculturists."" 
But the system of Jhelum Division was not authoritatively prescribed for 
general adoption ; and in most of the settlements occupancy rights were still 
determined mainly with reference to limitation test (47). 

. In 1863, Mr. Edward Prinsep who was appointed Commissioner for the 
purpose of revising the settlements of the Amritsar, Sialkot and Gurdaspur 
districts reported that grave errors had been committed in the matter of 
recording ‘hereditary cultivators’. He expressed his strong convictibn that 
there were few tenants who during the Sikh time, would come under the 
definition of tenants having rights of occupancy, as in those times it was 
admitted that the land owner had the right of evicting any tenant. He ac- 
cordingly. solicited permission to revise the settlement records and restore the 
status of tenants to that it was before the annexation of the Punjab but no 
definit® instructions were issued by the Government (48). 

From this period the «subject of tenant right became in the Punjab the 
most important question of the day. The Government therefore collected 
an appalling mass of materal consisting of official and non-official treatises, 
reports of committees, sta-stics, memorials, circulars, minutes by high func- 
tionaries including the Finencial Commissioner, the Judges of the Chief Court, 
the Lieutenant Governor and the Governor General to examine this question. 
An analysis of this date shows that the principal arguments .in favour of the 
proprietors and the tenants were the following :— 


Those who advocated the proprietor's view urged that the rights of. 


occupancy were unknown in the Sikh times. In those days every proprietor 
had the right of evicting any tenant of howsoever long standing. lt is true 
proprietors rarely exercised that right but this was because the pressure of the 
Sikh taxation absorbed almost the entire rent of the land. The proprietors and 
tenants were thereby reduced almost to a dead level but still.the landlord 
had the right to evict and enhance the rent. Their second argument was 
that the action of the British Government, in recognizing rights of occupancy 
at fixed rates for long periods, was unjust to the proprietors. They therefore 


pleaded that it was the duty of the Government to correct its error, and res- . 


tore to the proprieors the rights they possessed before annexation, of which 
they had been deprived (29). Their third and last argument was that, at any 
rate, proprietors should be allowed to get rid of their occupancy tenants on 
payment of compensation (50). 

On the other hand, -hose who advocated the tenants view argued that 
whatever might have been theoretically the right of landlords in Sikh times 
to evict the tenants of long standing, it was admitted that the right was hardly 

(47) PAR 1868-69 (Lahore, 1869), para 92. E 

(48) Memorandum by A. A. Roberts, Financial Commissioner, Punjab, on ‘Tenant 
Right in the Punjab" dt. Lahore, 6 March, 1868. Home Deptt, Rev. Procdg. dt. Jan.-June, 
1868, pp. 558-63. 

(49) Note on Occupancy Rights in the Punjab. Foreign Deptt. Revenue A Procdg. 
Nos. 6-15 dt. May, 1867. 

(50) Summary of the enquiry on tenant right in the Punjab. Foreign Revenue pro. 
ceeding No, 63, dated January, 1870. 
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exercised. The tenants had therefore reasonable expectation to continue 
unmolested possession of, their holdings. Their second argument was that 
since the Britich Government by reducing taxation and improving communica- 
tions had largely increased the value of land, it was but equitable that it should 
afford some protection to the tenants, from arbitrary eviction and enhance- 
,ment of rent. The improved value of the land, which offered opportunities 
to proprietors to evict and enhance rents, was the outcome not of capital 
- investment made by.the, proprietors, but of the liberal policy adopted by the 
Government. Lastly. they argued that, it would be the height of injustice, to 
withhold those rights "which they had enjoyed for nearly 20 years or so because 
those rights had been formally recognized by the British Government. This 
would ignore expectations justly held by the occupancy tenants and all the 
collateral rights which had grown up in consequence thereof for a number of 
years -and place the tenants at the capricious and arbitrary whims of their 
landlords (51). 

. Meanwhile, however, Mr. Prinsep had carried out his system orovisonally 
in the districts of Amritsar, Sialkot and Gurdaspur and the result was that 
out of -60,000 tenants formerly recorded as having rights of o¢cupancy 40,000 
were reduced to the status of tenants at will (52). It was at this stage 
that Mr. Brandreth's Bill was introduced to enact that "every tenant whose 
name appears in the records of a-regular settlement, sanctioned by the local 
Government, prior to the-passing of this Act, as having a right of occupancy 
in land which he has continuously occupied from the date of entering the 
name in such settlement, shall unless and until the contrary be proved, be 
presumed to have a right of occupancy in the land so occupied” (57). This 
was done because the "procedure adopted by Mr. Prinsep, of a Panchayat 
for a whole village," was not considered sufficient. Ín each case either party 
should have been given the option of challenging the assessors. Mr. Prinsep 
under-estimated the good that was done at the first settlement and took an 
exaggerated view of the consequences of the errors which were committed in 
a work of such magnitude and difficulty (54). i 

lt is impossible to- describe all the details of the discussion which took 
place from the date of Mr. Brandreth's draft'bill to the date of its final enact- 
ment in 1868. It will be interesting to note that the correspondence and 
debate on the subject. occupy 315 closely printed folio pages of archival 
„records. The bill was considered, reconsidered, amended and recommended 
by four different committees, was three times minuted upon by the Leiutenant 
Governor, once -by the Financial Commissioner, once by the Judges of the 
Chief Court, once by Mr. Prinsep, and was three times discussed in the legis- 
lative Council and finally passed on 21st October, 1868 (55). The changes in 


(51) PAR 1868-69 (Lahore, 1869), para 96. 

(52) Despatch from the Secretary of State, No. 80 dt. 28 Oct. 1869, Foreign Deptt. 
Rev. A. Procdg. Nos. 70-1 dt. January, 1870. . 

(53) J. A. EH. Miller, Esq. Secy. to Financial Commissioner, Punjab to E. C. Bayby 
Esq. Secy. to Govt. of India dt. Lahore 9 March, 1868. Home Deptt. Revenue procdg. 
dt> Jan-June, 1868, pp. 558-63. 

(54) Idem. > 

(55) Parliamentary Paper No. 159 (1870): PAR 1868-69 (Lahore, 1869), para 98. 
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the status of tenants effected by Mr. Prinsep were held to be invalid and 
measures were taken to restore the entries of the first regular settlement (56). 

The following were the leading provsions of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1868 (57) regarding the status of the landlord and the tenant. 


PROVISION RELATING TO TENANTS. 


(I) Tenants were declared .to have absolute rights of occupancy (58). 
(2) Tenants who were formally recorded :o have occupancy rights were pre- 
sumed to have them unless the contrary vas proved by the landlord (59). (3) 
'Tenarits with occupancy rights were entitled to hold the land on the payment 
of rent which was below the rate of rent paid by tenants of the same class (60). 
(4) Occupancy tenants were allowed to su5let or alienate their interest in their 
land reserving a right of pre-emption to the proprietor (61). (5) Tenants of 
every kind were permitted to effect improvements in the land and were 
entitled to get compensation for such imp-ovements in cash, or in a beneficial 
lease, at the option of the landlord (62). 


PROVESIONS RELATINC To LANDLORD, 


(1) The Act allowed the landlord to buy out tenants having -presumptive 
rights of occupancy of less than 30 years standing (62). (2) It permitted the 
landlord to, enhance the rents of,occuparcy to the prescribed amount: below 
the market rates at intervals of five years, in lieu of previously existing law 
under which rates were fixed for currency" of settlement (64). (3) It repealed 
_ the previously existing law under which = tenant could claim the privilege of 
paying in cash instead of in grain, and cisellowed commutation of grain into 
cash payments without consent of both zarties (65). 7 ! 

The passing of the Punjab Tenancy Act was a triumph for the policy of 
Sir John Lawrence because. he always championed the cause of peasantry as 
opposed to his brother Henry whose sympathies were with the aristocracy (66). 
By comprehensively .defining the rights cf both tenants and landlords this Act 
created an atmosphere which was conducive to the establishment of under- 
standing and harmony between the twc classes (67. None seemed to lose 
anything and appreciated their mutual dependence. The economy ‘of the 
Punjab overwhelmingly dependent on agriculture flourished because of this 
well thought out measure. The Act ushsred in a new chapter in the history 


(56) Douie, J. M. Punjab Settlement Manual (Lahore, 1809). P. 94. 

(57) See Appendix II "Chenges in the Administrative System of the Punjab, 1849-75" 
for the full Text of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 2868. 

(58) Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868, Chapter IL, Clause 5. ' 

(59) Idem, Clause 6. 

(60) Idem, Chapter III, clause 10. 

(61) Idem, Chapter V Claase 34. 

(62) Idem, Chapter VI, C'anse 57. 

(63) Idem, Chapter II, Clanse 6. 

(64) Idem, Chapter III, Clause 13. 

(65) Idem, Chapter III, Clause 16. E 

(66) Pal, Dharm. The Viceroyalty of Sir John Lawrence (Simla, 1952), P. 60. 

(67) Despatch from the Secretary of State, No. 32 dated 8 April, 1875. 
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of the. Punjab and became "the. bulwark and charter of a contented 
peasantry.” (68) i 


COLLECTION OF REVENUE. . : - 


Having examined how the problem of tenancy had been solved by the 
British Government let us turn our r attention to the allied and equally important 
issue of the*collection of revenue. The cultivators were essentially peasant 


. _ proprietors (69). They did not engage individually with the Government but 


by villages. The brotherhood of the village through its headmen or repre- 
sentatives paid the tax to the Government. The Government demand was 
fixed upon the village community as a whole at the time of the settlement. 
It was then divided among the villagers in proportion to their share of land. 
Primarily every person who cultivated the land paid for himself but ultimately 
he was responsible for his co-parceners and they were bound together by 
joint liability (70). Therefore the Punjab system was neither Ryotwari nor 
Zamindari but the village system, or Mahalwari as we call it. This system 
was thus identical to the one found in the North Western Provinces (71). 
From 1849 to 1852, inspite of occasional drought and over "assessment, 
land.revenue was collected without any difficulty. It bespeaks of the good 
faith and industry of the tax payers. In 1852-53 some balances remained 
unrealised but to make them up the Government reduced the demand for the 
next few years (72). The collections thus became steady and did not register 
any fall(73). It is noteworthy that in 1856 nearly the whole demand was 
realised (74). This was done without putting the cultivators to any undue 
harassment such as the sale or transfer of their land. ~The cultivators paid 
the revenue in four instalments, two for the spring and for the autumn har- 
vest, on the days fixed by the revenue authorities (75). The headman brought 
the money from the respective villages. If there was any delay a notice to 
pay was sent to the defaulters which usually had the desired effect. The 
establishment for the collection of land revenue consisted of tahsildars, sub- 
ordinate officials and peons. Its aggregate cost was not much because it only 
ajaounted to three per cent upon the total collections (76). . 


(68) Quoted in Aitchison's “Lord Lawrence" (Oxford, 1882), pp. 147-48. 
(69) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 37. . : 
(70) Dntt, Romesh, The Economic HEN of India in the Victorian Age, (London, 
1906), pp. 96-7. _ 
(71), Idem, p. 97. 
(72) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the list, 363, para 266. 
(73) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the list, 364, para 347. 


Percentage of 


(74) Year Demand 2 Collected ~ | Uncollected real balance 
"e. LCS E . : ` on demand 
1853-54 : 1,52,05,700 1,39,19,102 1,28,658 - 3:59 
1854-58 : 1,47,00,881 1,40,93,731 : 6,03,153 1-41 
1855-56 : 1,46,24,250  : 1,41,58,107 — 4,66,152 0-9 


(75) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 15, No. in the List, 364, para 49. 
(76) Idem, para 50. 
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- During the Mutiny the land holders paid their revenue without hesita- 
tion and in time (77). In some places, owing to critical circumstances of the 
time the revenue was collected,even before the date on which the instalments 
fell due. Even common nctices to pay were not served on the cultivators in’ 
greater numbers than usval (78). This showed ‘that the agricultural classes - 
were satisfied and liked the revenue system introduced by the British Govern- 
ment. The land tax was light and the Government was considerate while 
collecting it (79). 

In the early stages of Britsh rule money position was tight but before long 
it improved. The Indian portion of the army employed in the ‘Punjab was 
largely Hindustani. A ccnsiderable share of the Punjab revenues was paid 
to them as their wages, of which they spent a part in the Punjab and remitted 
the remainder to their homes. ‘Many lakhs of rupess were thus annually 
drained from the Punjab. After the Mutiny the soldiers from Oudh were 
replaced by Punjabis ; meny thousand soldiers were aleo serving abroad. 

""[hese men”, says the Report for 1856-57 and 1857-58, "not only remit their 
savings, but also have senf quantities of } prize property and plunder, the spoils 
of Hindustan, to their nacive villages” (80). Money was thus more plentiful 
in the Punjab after the Mutiny. The land revenue was thus realized with 


facility and coercive processes were rarely resorted to (81). 90% of the. 


demand was realized in this way (82). 

There was, however, a considerable falling off in the collection of land: 
revenue during the famhe of 1860-61, when the rains completely failed 
between the Jumna and the Satlej, and except where irrigation was available, 
no autunin and spring crops were sown. Women and children were seen in 
. crowds picking wild berries for food. Old and unwholesome grain was sold 
in the bazars. Numerous deaths from starvation were reported. Herds of 
cattle perished and genera! emigration from the famine stricken tracts took 
place. The district officers immediately provided employment to these -um ! 
skilled labourers and efficiently arrested a grave situation (83). In 1868-69 a 
similar situation was overcome by the timely action taken by the 
Government (84). ` 

Inspite of these sporacic failures of crops we see ‘that the gallerian of 
land revenue was not adversely affected except temporarily. It was mainly 
because the system of -land revenue in the Punjab was basically sound and 
the authorities responsible fcr its collection were sympathetic, broadminded, 
conscientious and efficient. Some credit also goes to the sense of responsi- 
bility displayed by the peasantry which even when tormented by: serious 





(77) R. H. Davies, Secy. to Government, Punjab and its Dependencies to D; F. 
Macleod, Financial Commissicner Punjab dt. Lahore, 26 March, 1859. Foreign proceeding 
No. 46 dated 7 October, 185E. 

(78) Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 365, para 38. 

(79). Idem, para 39. 

(80) Foreign Misc. Series, 3. “No. 157, No. in the List, 365, para, 38-40. 

(81) PAR 1860-61 (Lahore, MDCCCLXI), Para 57. 

(82) PAR 1864-65 (Lahore. 1865), para 107. 

(83 PAR 1860-61 (Lahore. MDCCCLXI), para 53. 

(84)/PAR 1868-69 (Lahore. 1869), para 85. 
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handicaps, none .of, which were of dui own making, considered it a moral 
obligation to honourably discharge their liabilities to the Government. 


SALE or LAND To MONEY LENDING CLASSES. 


In other parts of India landlords were often éotápeliod to sell their hold- 
ings to pay the land revenue to the Government which contributed consider- 
ably to the. unpopularity of the British Government. In the Punjab these 
harsh measures to realize the land revenue were avoided and upto 1860 the 
sale-of land for non-payment of revenue was prohibited. However, with the 
introduction of the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
this prohibition” was lifted (85), but even then upto 1870 the amount of land 
that was sold or mortgaged to the money lenders by the Zamindars did not 
justify any anxiety in the Punjab (86). In 1871-82 the Lieutenant Governor 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘in case the amount of land transferred to village 
bankers is increasing each year in a larger ratio, and the tendency of the pre- 
sent system is to allow the land to pass free from the peasant proprietors to 
the money lending classes, the Government would remedy the evil which 

- would otherwise be a certain source of future trouble (87). But the figures 
relating to transfers of land from 1872 to 1875, showed that voluntary edles of. 
land amounted only on an average to about one acre per square mile and 
mortgages to-two acres per square mile of, assessed area per annum. Only 
one proprietor out of 334 parted with his land and the proportion of mort- 
gages was only | to 133 (88). These transactions clearly showed that the 
Punjab was quite prosperous and that the British land revenue assessment 
was moderate. There was therefore no need for any special legislation 
seeking to increase the restrictions already placed upon the ‘sale of Jand in 
the Punjab (89). Whenever the sale of land took -place it was done volun- 
tarily and' seemed to be the natural result of the creation of valuable property 
resulting from a moderate land revenue assessment and from added security 
provided by an efficient administration. Formerly under the Sikh rule, as 
land had no such value, the sale of land was not common (90). ? 


Po Lr NE Lanp REVENUE Acr, 1871. 
The problem of tenancy was satisfactorily settled by the Act of 1868 but 


the law relating to land revenue was in a state of uncertainty prior to the 
passing of the Act of 1871. It is therefore extremely necessary far us to 
look back to find out how this uncertainty crept in the land revenue machinery 





(85) For details, see chapter on Administration of Justice in author’s thesis on 
“Changes in the Administrative System of the Punjab 1840-75". 

(88) Report on the Revenue Administration of Punjab and its Dependencies, 1871-72 
(Lahore, 1872), para 54. 

(87) Idem, para 56. 

(88) Report on the Revenue Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies, 
1874-75 (Lahore, 1875), para 26. 

(89) Idem. t : : 

^(90) Report on the Reyenue Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies, 
1870-71 (Lahore, 1871), pāra 91. 
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of the- Punjab. The earliest legislation on the subject of assessment and 
collection of land revenue dates from tha year 1793 when the famous 
Permanent Settlement of Lord Comawallis became law. "During the period 
1793 to 1822 it was introduced in Benares but in the North Western Provinces 
summary settlements were made with the village communities on the basis’ of 
Regulation VII of 1822 which was subsequently modified by Regulation IX 
of 1833. The system established by these Regulations was consolidated into 
two books viz. ‘The Directions to Settlement Officers" and ‘The Direc- 
tions to Collectors” (91). 

In 1849 when the Punjeb was annexed, the system which prevailed in the 
North Western Provinces was introduced in the province according to the 
policy of the Government (92). The Punjab was placed under a Board of 
Administration and its powers were defined in a despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India dated the 31s: March, 1849. The intention of those who drafted 
the despatch was to say zo the Board of Administration—'‘Govern these pro- 
vinces as well as you cen end according to your own. discretion, and ‘take 
for your guide generally speaking, the system already established by law in 


7 the North Western Provinces". The attention of the Punjab Board was also 


drawn to ‘The four short printed circulars of the Sadar Board of Revenue of 
the North Western Provinces and the pamphlets published under the authority 
of the Lieutenant Governor'" as forming “‘an admirable body of instructions, 
adapted to any province where the village system obtains and explains so 
lucidly the structural and functional divisions of our complicated revenue 
machinery that they shoulc be largely indented for and circulated among our 
officers (93). ` 

The officers in the Punjab made use of these regulations and circulars 
upto 186! according to their own discretion end the courts did not challenge 
their decisions. But when new courts were established and worked under 
the Code of Civil and Criminal Procedure it became obvious that the instruc- 
tions originally given to tne Board were rather too general and inadequate 
and failed to provide any clear and proper guidance to the provincial autho- - 
rities. S ' 


Y. B. MATHUR. 


(91) Extract from the procdgs. of the Council of the Governor General of India 


assembled for- the. purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament-24 and 25 Vic-cap dt. 5 Septertber, 1871, p. 2. Legislative A Procdg. 
No. 112 dt. December, 1871. 

(92) See Chapter I “Charges in- the -Administrative System of the Punjab 1849- 5" 
for details. 

(93) See Foregn Secret Procdg. Nos. 18-29 dt. 28 April, 1849. ` 

(84) Proceedings of the Comncil of the Governor General of India dt. 5 ET R 
1871, p. 4. Legislative. procdg. No. 112 dt. Decemker, 1871. 


— An Assessment of the Historical Balue of the 
aa 23 Tarikh-i-Shahi. — 


(commonly known as Tarikh-i-Sálatin -i Afaghana or Afaghina) 


; By 
AHMAD YADGAR 


2 


(Bibliotheca Indica, No. 257, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1939) 


[SECTION 1] Published text and the date of composition. 


This paper is not a review of Ahmad Yadgar History’, written at the request of any 
institution or journal, but a criticism provoked by the contents of the work itself and 
published in the interest of the younger generation of our researchers in Indo-Muslim 
history.. f, 

N e 

MAULANA Hidayat Hosain, the last of Bengal's learned orientalists of old 
school, has edited Ahmad Yadgar's work with admirable industry and 
learning adding copious notes and giving a wide range of variants in his Mss. 
His labours were worthy of bestowal on a more sound work than that of 
` Ahmad Yadgar. Very little is known about Ahmad Yadgar himself except 
that Sultan Daud Karrani of Bengal (1572-1576) expressed his desire that a 
history of the Afghan Sultans should be written by somebody comparable 
with Minhaj-i-Siraj and Ziauddin Barani. So Yadgar must have been 
born and brought up in Bengal in the time of Daud's father, Sulaiman 
Karrani. After the Mughal conquest of Bengal he probably migrated to 
Upper India, rising vto no importance in life. Nowhere is given his father's 
` name, about which, however, our elders, Blochmann, Elliot and Beveridge 
played a comedy of errors, solemnly affirming that Yadgar's father (?): was 
the wazir of Mirza Askari, brother of Humayun. Every one should be grate- 
ful to M. Hidyat Hosain for tracing the origin of this error to the unscrupulous 
plagiarism of Yadgar, "who has copied werbatim the entire history of 
Humayun from the Tabaqat-i- Akbari, and the sentence cited above occurs 
' therein (Vol. II, p. 37. Blochmann, Elliot and Beveridge were all misled 
into thinking that the present writer (Ahmad Yadgar), was the son of the wazir 
to Mirza Askari on account of this sentence. It should be noted that the 
. sentence is not his (Yadgar's), but only a verbatim citation from the Tabaqat-i- 

Akbari as shown above” *(vide Introduction, p. vi, vii). 


* A parallel case of such plagiarism including the father’s name of a previous well- 
known’ anthor by an intellectual loafer aspiring to the distinction of a historian a century 
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This is generally agreed that Yadgar probably wrote his history in the 
reign of Emperor Jahangir. “Sir H. Elliot held it "to be posterior to Tarikh-i- 
Da'udi which it generally follows closely". This surmise is correct, but not 
Sir Henry's premise ; because all the Afghan writers in the reign of Jahangir, 
Niamatullah partly, Abdullah, the author of Da'udi arid Yadgar extensively, 
drew upon a common source ; namely, Rizqullah's Wagiat-i-Mushtaqi written 
about 1580 -A.D. But Yadgar nowhere mentions his book either 
Niamatullah's Makhzan-i Afghani or Abdullah's Da'udi, as his source. Yadgar 
mentions two histories ia the text; namely, Tarikh-i- Nizami (Nizamuddin 
Ahmad's Tabaqat-i- Akbari), and another less known general history, Ma'dan 
al-Akbar (more correctly. Ma' dan-i-Akbar-i- Ahmadi)* or the Mine of News 
from -the time of Adam down to the year 1023H (1614 A.D.) written 
in the reign of Jahangir ky Ahmad, son of Bahbal, son of Jamal Kam-goe (the 
Taciturn). It is.very dovbiful whether Yadgar copied directly from Tarikh-i- 
Nizami, or at second hend from Ma'dan al-Akbar,—an i issue which can: be 
' decided if anybody cares to compare the text of Yadgar with that of Ma’dan 
_al-A kbar. 


However, the upwerd limit of the daté of Yadgar's composition thus 
stands at 1614 A.D. -E is to be' noted that Niamatullah completed hia 
Makhzan-i-Afghani in 1623 A.D., and that Yadgar does not seem to have 
utilised Makhzan-i-Afghen?. But any inference that Yadgar wrote his book 
sometime between 1614 end 1623 A.D. is not justified. It admits of little 
doubt that Yadgar's history is posterior to that of Tarikh-i-Da’udi also written 
in 1623 A.D. in the rsign of Jahangir, Niamatullah** does not mention 


. after Yadgar, is that of Etafi Khan by Sadiq Khan, a man -of donbtful bonafides. 
To be the author of a Bedshah"ama. Sadiq Khan copied verbatim. some portion of 
Khafi Khan’s work in the zarae way appropriating even Khafi Khan’s father to himself. — 
But a few years back, Prof Shri Ram Sharma claimed a startling discovery that it was 
Khafi Khan who stole Sacic’s father along with the contents of his history. But a 
pérusal of the Ms. of Sad.q’s Badshahnama strengthens the suspicion ‘that Sadiq was. 
the thief and plegiarist and not Khafi -Khan (See Bibliography of Mughal India by, 
Prof., Shri Ram Sharma, 

“* Vide Yadgar; text p. 130 and footnote 3. 

It is to be noted that Yzdgar mentions Ma’dan al-Akhbar as his authority only for 
the story of Madhi Khawajah and Mir Khalifha in which Muqim Haravi figures, without 
adding that Muqim was Nizenmddin’s father here. Nowhere else does he mention Tarikh-t- 
Nizami though he borrows hī narrative verbatim in fortytwo pages of the printed text 
(pp. 130-172) regarding the first part of the reign of Humayun. 

We learn only from tke editor’s footnote 3, ‘p. 172 that his Mss. A and B (o£ the 
Asiatic Society Library ani the Buhar -Library respectively) add in the first sentence 
of the relgn of Sher Shah, the names, “Tarikh-i-Nizami wa Ma’dan al-Akhbar-t-Ahmadi”, 
Such being the case, Blozhmann’s ` dversight in -traciig Yadgar’s misappropriation of 
Nizamnuddin's father’s name -s only too natural, though the rectification of this mistake 
is highly creditable for the learned editor. 

-*t In the Preface by Ni amatullah to his Makhzan-iAfghant "we come across the 
following histories on whica he based his work :— 

(a) Dorn’s Translation (Book I, p. 3): Tarikh-i-Nizami, Wagtat--Ibrahim Shahi 
Mushtagi Ma'dan al-Akhbar and Tarikh-i- Ibrahim Shahi|' Dorn adds a^note in Book II, 
p. 60 that Dr. Lee's Ms. o- ifakhzan contains, besides these, also Abul Fazl's Akbarnama 
and Abbas Sarwani’s Tarike Sher Shahi, 
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abdullah's Tarikh-i- Da* adi ; and therefore Da'udi must have been written 


. between 1623 and 1627 (the year of Jahangir’s death). So the presumption 


is that Yadgar wrote not in the reign of Jahangir but of Shah Jahan. 

Yadgar goes out of the way of medieval Muslim chroniclers in general by 
omitting any mention of his sources or giving a name to.his work. Its more 
familier name Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana bas been coined by readers and 
transcribers on the basis of the major portion of the contents of the author's 
work.” Some of the chronicles have come down to later times under names 
other than those given by the author's themselves; e.g. Nizamuddin's 
Tabagat-i- Akbari became Tarikh-i-Nizami ; Abbas Sarwani's Tufah-i- Akbar 
Shahi is better konwn as Tarikhi-i- Sher Shahi. And the real name of Ferishta's 
History (popularly called Tarikh-i-Ferishta) is known today only to the curious 
pedants. As regards the name of Yadgar's work the editor says, "From the 
colophon of the Lahore copy it apears that the name of this work is Tarikh-i- 
Shahi’ arid not Tarikh-i- Salatin -i-Afaghina or Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Ludi wa Suri. 
The previous cataloguers as well as Elliot had defective copies and conse- 
quently coined a name according to the subject matter of the book. The 


„metrical colophon of the work appearing in the Lahore copy . .... was, Í 


think, written by the copyist, and not by the author. In my opinion, the 
book should end with the previous Arabic sentence. This manuscript was 


copied by a calligrapher who was a good Persian scholar and poet, and at the 


end he gives the date of transcription as A.H. 1054 (A.D. 1644)."* 
It is too much to believe that Yadgar left bis voluminous chronicle to be 
named by others as they pleased. With considerable difüdence we venture 


^ to say that the venerable Maulana has perhaps committed an error of judg- 


ment with regard to the concluding Persian verses, which gives the name. 


- Tarikh-i-Shahi and the date of its completion (1054 H/1644). If this was not 


from the pen of the author, -who else could give a name to this work? If the 
Lahore copy was a transcript, why does the transcriber forego the reward of 
his labour by omitting to mention his own name and the name of the place 
where it was transcribed, a common practice with the writers of colophons 
both in Persian, Hindi and Bengali? However, we leave the issue to more 
‘competent hands for a final verdict. un": 


` (b) Lucknow University copy of Makhzan (pp. 5-6) has :— 

Tarikh-i-Nizami, History written by Maulana - Mushtaqi, Maulana Mahmud Kalwani’s 
Tarikh-t-Ibrahim Shahi (Kalwani’s father’s name, given as Ibrahim Kalwani in Dorn, 
p. 3, is. omitted in this Ms.); Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi by Shaikh Abbas Sarwani; Ma’dan-i- 
Akhbar-i-Ahmadi, which was compiled in 1020 A.H. by. Ahmad, son of Bahbal Kambo 
(? correctly Kam-goe; the' Taciturn). 

(c) My lamented friend, Prof. N. B. Roy of the Viava-Bharati University in the First 
part of a Translation of Makhzan-i-Afghani (Santiniketar Press, 1958) begins the transla- 
tion of his emended Ms. of the Makhzan thus :— 

"Tt is. narrated by the author of the Tarikh-i-Ibrahim Shahi and the Tarikh-i-Nizami 
that Malik Bahlol....." (p. 20). 

- -He takes the students of Indo-Muslim history by surprise by saying that Dr. Dorn 
did not . translate Niamatullah's Makhzan-t-Afghani but Ibrahim Batani’s ''Tawarikh-i- 
Majlis Arae (which is) only an- enlarged version of Abbas Sarwani’s Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi” . 
. (p. 2): - 

+ Vide Tarikh-4-Shahi, Editor's Preface in. English, px o c 
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[SECTION Z} Yadgar's account of Bahlul Lodi. 


_. Yadgar deals with the career of Sultan Bahlul in 27 pages in print (Text, 
p. 28. The author begins thus: ‘‘Narrators of events and reporters of olden 
times, who are divers (in zhe occean) of resplendent and sublime realities (i.e. 
thetoricians) have thus woven the narrative on the string of &hining silk . . ."'. 

A close study of the Tarikh-i- Shahi reveals the fact that Yadgar believed 
what he read or heard without questioning the bonafides of his authorities. 
‘He appears to have beer an extremely careless compiler on whom few can 
rely safely for approximately correct statements. In order to judge whether 
Yadgar has advanced or confused our knowledge of history we should take 
up for scrutiny some passages wherein he differs from standard chronicles 
like the Tabaquat-i- Akbari and the Makhzan-i-Afghani. l 

l. Sultan Mahmud Shkargi’s siege of Delhi in the first year of Bahlul’s reign 

Though Yadgar nowhere mentions abdullah's Tarikh-i- Daudi his account 
is based on this history end suffer from the defects of his source, besides 
from those of his own. Yadgar says: “In the first year of his accession 
Sultan Bahlul started for Lahore, and left Dariya Khan Lodi and Iskandar 
Shah Sarwani at Delhi" (p. 10)... .... Sayyid Shamsuddin took the keys 
of the gates of the fort (of Delhi) to Dariga Khan Lodi who had laid siege to 
Delhi (on behalf on Sulten Mahmud Shargi) . . . .. p. ll. 

Why such a contrad ction in the same breath? As regards the fact that 
thé Sayyid took the keys ta Dariya Khan Lodi who had besieged the fort, 
there can be no doubt: because more reliable authorities, such as the 
Tabaqat-i- Akbari and the Makhzan-i- Afghani also say the same thing. As 
regards the nobles who were left behind at Delhi for its defence Nizamuddin 
mentions Prince Bayazic and Qutb Khan Lodi; to these the Makhzan of 
Niamatullah makes no eddition. But Yadgar borrows presumably from the 
, Tarikh-i-Da’udi the whcle of its interesting details; the story of Bahlul's 
mother-in-law, Bibi Matti (wife of Sulan Shah Lodi) having dressed -up 
Afghan women in male attire to man the wall of the fort ; and Shah Sikandar 
Sarwanrhaving sent an arzow right through a full leathern bag and the bullock 
on which it was loaded. Thus it comes down to this that Dariya Khan Lodi 
was not-inside the fort as Bahlul's partisan but outside in joint command with 
Fath Khari Haravi (mentioned by all the authorities) in the first siege of Delhi 
by the Shargi army.* 

“It is painful to critics: e friend, who cau argué no more with his critics, and 
yet we are forced to remark that late Prof. N. B. Roy has made a desperate attempt 
to explain away Yadgar's ccutradictory statements about Dariya Khan Lodi. He says, 
“The whole taken verbatio: (verbatim?) from T.A. is obscure and elucidated here with 
reference to the texts of Ccnkha-Da'udi and Tarikh-i-Shahi. According to them......... 
Sayyid Shamsuddin with th» keys of the fort (was deputed) for delivery into the hands 
of Dariya Khan Lodi who kcd deserted to the Sharqi side. ...... " (Vishwabharati edition 
of Niamatullah’s’ History o2? the Afghans, p. 35, footnote 1). 
| Who says that Dariya Euan had deserted during the siege to the Sharqi side? Not 
even Yadgar, who simply seys, 'nizd-i-Dariya Khan Lodi ke Qila-ra muhasara kardah-bud 
burd” (Lines 13 & 14; p. .1; text). , 

If this be an elucidatior, it is high time that texts should be left undisturbed even if 
obscure. . 
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The story of Dariya. Khan Lodi's, treachery is typically Pathan, but not 
ignoble from the view-point of political morality and racial patriotism. But 
the fact seems to be otherwise. Dariya Khan Sambhali (Lodi) was one of 
those who resented Bahlul's usurpation. and invited the Sharqi Sultan to .oust 
Bahlul from power. Even after his alleged service to Bahlul Dariya Khan did 
not join Bahlul. As.a reward for his treachery to the Sharqi Sultan, Dariya 
Khan Lodi lost seven parganas to Bahlul. along with his semi-independent 
status within a few months. .So this is not history, but a plausible story 
handed down by gossipy | Mushtaqi -and unsuspectingly repeated by later 
writers. - - 

2. The alleged "t of Mewar by Sultan Bahlul. 

This stands. as, the most original contribution of Yadgar to the history of 
Bahlul Lodi ; as no other history, even the Waqiat-i-Mushtaqi and Tarikh-i- 
Daudi, tells the story. Yadgar gives no date of this alleged invasion of Mewar. 
His story runs as follows: “By a rapid march he (Bahlul) reached Ajmer and 
sent a powerful army. Chatarsal, the sister's son of the Rana was at Udaipur 
with ten thousand „horsemen. Qutab Khan reached that place and a fight 
took place with the accursed kafirs. At the start the Sultan's army turned 
their faces before the wild charge of the kafirs and many brave Afghans 
became martyrs in that battle. Eventually Qutb Khan and Khan-i-Khanan * 

~ Farmuli taking life in their hands engaged the kafirs with sword and dagger 
and turned back the blackfaced infidels, and Chatarsal was killed USE After 
that the Rana made peace with the army of the Sultan and ordered the 
khutbah to be read at Udaipur and issued coins in the name of the Sultan” 
(text pp. 19-20), - ] 

M. M. Gaurishankar Ojah rejected this spurious tale on cognet grounds 
(vide History of Udaypur Raj in Hindi, p. 639, fn. 1). Yadgar has, however, 
found a champion in our late. lamented friend, N. B. Roy, who made a des- 
perate effort to prove that Bahlul's Udaipur expedition might be a fact.* 


^ Another friend; (now an ascetic, in Pondicherry), Dr. A. B. Pandey, author of the 
First Afghan Empire in India) more cautiously indulges in a guess about this Dariya 
Khan Lodi to explain divergence between Mushtaqi and all other chroniclers. _Mushtagi 
‘alone gives the name of the person to wham Sayyid Shamsuddin took the keys of the 
fort, as Mubarak Khan Sambhali, whereas all others call him Dariya Khan Lodi. Mushtaqi 
. Was not born before this siege of Delhi; besides the failing memory of Mushtagi is 
sufficient excuse for this slip (P. 65, footnote 2). 

* Visva-Bharati publication of the History of the Afghans; Note pp. 61-62. Roy’s 
contention is:-'"Tod based his account on bardic chronicle, which corroborated by the 
Persian annal (?), would perhaps refute Ojha’s objection to the authenticity of this 
fact and establish the event of Lodi intervention on behalf of Rana Udai Singh as a 
historical fact.” 

As a.student of Medieval History of India, Roy had enough matter, and logic too 


. for exposing the hollowness of such a claim for authenticity of Yadgar’s tale. The facts 


are as follows ; 2 
Uda murdered his father Maharana Kumbha in 1468 and was driven out by his 
younger brother Raimal in 1473. Uda fled-to Sojat-in Jodhpur territory then under the 
firm grasp of Sultan Gliyasuddin Khilji of Malwa. From Sojat Uda fled to Mandu 
(capital of Malwa), sought the help of the Sultan at the price of family honour. While 
returning from the Sultan’s court after settling a marriage of his daughter with the 
' Sultan, he was killed in his camp by lightning. (Ojah, p. 639). The Malwa “Sultan 
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3. Bm of Bahlul’s love with a goldsmith's daughter and birth of Nizam 
alias Sultan Sikandar Lod:. 

Though the fact that Sultan Sikandar ‘Lodi was bom of a goldemith's 
daughter, no previous writers Mustaqi and Abdullah, Nizamuddin -and 
Niamatullah array the love affeir of Bahlul in such details as we read in 
Yadgar's Tarikhi-i- Shahi. But wherefrom Yadgar could possibly pick up 


the story? Till it is traced to some earlier source, such as the Ma'dan 


al-Akhbar (which I have not read), for. the details about the birth and 
early life of Prince Nizam, Yadgar is entitled to the credit of an original 
contribution. Yadgar writes, ‘It is said (naql ast) that when Bahlul 


"was the hakim of that city. (of Sarhind),. he built a paradisé-like place 


palace for himself outside the fort, where he used to live occasionally. In 


that neighbourhood their lived a goldsmith who had a very beautiful daughter. 


' . By accident the eyes of Behlul Khan fell on her face and he became mad with 


love for her. That moon-fazed girl also gave her heart to him. When he became ` 


firmly seated on the thrcne, he pleased her father and married her. One 
night that daughter (of the goldsmith) saw in’ dream that the Moon from 
heaven become separated from the firmament and fell on her lap. Next 


morning she related that dream to Bahlul Shah... .. (text, p. I.. ts 
In the seventh year of Bahlul's accession a son was born to.him..... e 
and named Nizam-...... (who) had a separate establishment with the 
grant of Sarkar Sambhal in his child-hood, and (Bahlul) appointed Khan-i- 
Khanan Farmul as Nizam's ataliq..... " (18.19).* 


a 


with the two sons of Uda in-aded Chitor, and in a fierce battle was badly defeated by 
the Rajputs. The Sultan crestfallen returned to Mandn. 

The facts abont Sultan Bahlul that can be gleaned from Persian chronicles are as 
follows : J ^ 

1. Between 1473, and 1478, Bahlul had to fight four wars with the Sharqi Sultans 
(Tabaqat4-Akbari iii p. 286) in self-defence. 

2. “Afterwards the Sultea marched towards Delhi via Nimkhar,' which he laid 
waste" (Roy’s quotation from Vadgar; p. 61). How an army from Ajmer could march 
io Delhi via Nimkhar? Nimiher (ancient Natmisharanya) is in Sitapur District, and 
its distance from Lucknow 1s 55 miles n.n.w. 

Yadgar’s text says, “After this (conclusion of peace with the Rana) the Sultan led 
his victorious army in the di-ection of Nimkhar.....". ; 

3. The khyat quoted by Tod mentioning the intervention of a king of Delhi is not 
older than Yadgar’s history from which gossips might have been picked up by some 
Charan at the Mughal Court. 

Dr. A. B. Pandey keeps him on the safe side by remarking that Tod's details ‘are 
absolutely different” (from those of Yadgar). This expedition against the Rana is as 
false as Bahlul’s alleged raids as far as Ujjain where Sultan Ghyasuddin Khilji, twice 
as powerful as Bahlul, was Folding sway. 

The jump of the Moon from heaven on a fortunate mother's lap or impregnation 
by moon-god, is a stock-story. Sujan Rai Bhandari, author of Khulasat-ut-Tawartkh 
(written in 1695) quotes a similar story of Sher’s mother on the authority of Hasan 
Khan Afghan’s work, Tartkhi-dfaghina. Khafi Khan repeats the same in his notice 
of Sher’s career. 

Yadgar adds also that Bahlul gave Sarkar Sarhind to Nizam when he came of age, 
and that -when Nizam was only five, Bahlul, in order to take an omen for march against 
the Rana, once asked Nizam to shoot at the bnd of a tower, which Nizam took off by 
his first shot. 
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[SECTION 3l Yadgar on the reign of Sultan Sikandar. 
` ^ Yadgar begins the narrative of both the Sultans Sikandar and Ibrahim 


without mentioning his source except a vague reference to "'narrators and 
writers (who) have thus described": ... . There is hardly any contribu- 
tion of his except giving some interesting details reproduced from the Afghan 
nursery tales coming down from the time of Mushtaqi to that of Abdullah (the 
author of- Tarikh-i-Daudi). He gives a finishing touch to the character of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who was according to Afghan legends a second Sultan 
Mahmud in his zeal for Islam, and a saint too (waliullah) endowed with 
supernatural powers. Yadgar's original research brought him to the conclu- 
sion: “‘In his name khutbah and sikkah (Friday prayer and the issue “of coins) 
became current throughout the extent of territory from Jalalabad near Kabul 
to Mandu (the capital of Malwa Sultanate); from Udaipur {in Mewar) to 
Patna (in Bihar)" (text, p. 41). Yadgar deplores the meanness and oppression 
of his own times sighing for the happy regime of Sultan Sikandar, who would 
not touch even the treasure- trove of Alexander the Great discovered in hie 
dominion by a subject of his: "Ín this age (dar in ayyam) if a man would 
come by a few copper coins (by accident from beneath the earth}, hakima will 
plunder his house” (p. 36). . 

' . Yadgar omits all useful details regarding the government and society of 
the Lodi regime so graphically described by Mushtaqi and partly repeated 
by Abdullah in his Tarikh-i-Daudi. But he has much to tell us how the 
Musalmans fared in the grave in those days. Yadgar writes, 

“It is said that the dead ‘were buried (in the days of Sikandar Lodi) on 
the bank of Hauz-i-Shamsi, which lies in the Old Delhi (Delhi Kuhnah). 
There once (the grave-diggers) dug up a stone, and found beneath a grave 
(gaur) and saw a Pir with moon-white shining beard and a white sheet (chadar) 
engaged in reading the Quran placed on a book-rest (rahal). (The pir) asked 
them whether the Day of Judgment (Qiyamat) had begun, and they replied, 

"No".- "Why, then, have you opened my sirr (tomb, resting-place)? They 
got frightened, filled up the grave and buried this dead body in another place. 
- Another sfóry goes that during the reign of the Sultan (i.e. Sikandar Lodi) 
there was one year a flood of the waters of the Ganges (ab-i- Gang ; confusion 
with the Jamuna? and submerged all the graveyatds of the town (of Delhi or 
Agra?) ....... The Sayyids of that town assembled and. opened up the 
ruined graves for removing the coffins of their ancestors. to some other place. 
When they opened one grave they found a dead body (mait)* in a coffin as 
if it was put into the grave on that very day, and that inside the grave a 
bush of ráe-bel (sweet-scented flower of the jessamine variety) was in such 
profuse bloom that the whole coffin became filled with flowers, and two or 
three flowers had entered the hollows of its nose. They left the dead body 
in the same condition and filled up the grave. Next they (the Sayyids) opened 
another grave and found a dead body covered with a sheet of the colour of 





Prof. N. B. Roy quotes from the Lucknow University Ms. of Makhzan al-Afghani some 
facts of the -early -life of Nizam, which are not found in Yadgar's book (See History of 
the Afghans, Part I,. p. 106). 
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the Jogis (i.e., of yellowish colour worn by Hindu hermits), and having two 
horns with branches like those of the deer (shaq-i-ahu) coming out of the 
shoulders (of the dead body); its face was blackened, and the: grave so full 
of scorpions that the coffin could hardly be seen.* 


~ 


(To be continued) 


K. R. QANUNGO. ` 


* Tarikh-i-Shahi, pp. 52-58. ` . 

Yadgar did not mean to befool his contemporaries, who were no more rational and 
sophisticated than the author himself. Yadgar is’ immortal as a type, still abounding 
among our countrymen, Hindu and Muslim, to whom such things are self-evident truths. 
We have heard in our childtood in Chittagong such tales, and the narrators were old 
and respectable maulvis of orr neighbourhood. Hindus dread very much’ Muslim ghosts 
haunting the graveyard. These are classified as Khonkar (correctly khondkar), and 
Mamdo (correctly Mahmudi). Khonkars are seen, they say, in moon-lit nights wearing 
lungi and white sheet and cap engaged in prayer and lying in wait for Hindu passers-by 
These are generally good spirits, but Mamdo (named after Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi ?) 
is a terribly wicked spirit, mentioned in Bengali pothis as the wazir and general of the 
god of child disease, Panchanan (the five-faced Mahadev), worshipped by mothers in: 
panchanan-tala-s (pldce of Parchanan under some tree). This god rides on the shoulders 
of Mamdo. (See, Vishwa-bhavati Puthé Collection, Pt. III, pp. 103). 


- 


J 


The daft Aujuman of Baairaj Alias 
u ~Cale'yar, Munshi of Mirza - ; 
<0 Rajah Jai Singh. 


(Continued from the previous issue) _ 


Pd 


Mughal diplomacy at Bijapür.—Now that the royal mandate arrived about 
the said. expedition, the Mulla, having summoned Khurram Sahib, said that 
orders had been issued that the affair of Bijapur should be managed by a 
man of understanding. What would be better than that things should be 


-done in accordance with the desires of the well-wishers of the court? Other- 


wise whatever might be possible he should do. As Shiva came himself and 
ascertained his affairs, the arrival or summoning of Adil Khan himself was 
not proper. “And among the nobles of the said Khan, such as Bahlol (34) or 


“Shabu Bhonsla, (25) none remains who may be summoned. And Khan-i-khanan 


` Mulla Ahmad Lari had come before Mahabat Khan. Accordingly it is not 


proper that Mulla Ahmad, who is among the oldest men of the region, should 


- gend .nominally any other person in whom he had no confidence and get 


the matter ascertained by him. Otherwise, as it has been ascertained from 
the writings-of the harkaras, Adil-Khan, because of levity and short-sighted- 
ness, ‘is preparing for sapping the foundation of his own state. It behoves 
- the servants of the court also to. be alert about this move lest after the matter 
had reached His Majesty, they might incur His Majesty's.displeasure on the 
ground that they were sitting idle even after receiving the information. The 
said Khurram had written to his master. My intention in having such 


.parleys was this: (i) first, that Mulla Ahmad should be summoned, for he ^ 
` had been given hint of this affair. Mulla Bakshi (>? Yahya) also, who expects to 


get favours in return for this service says that-after his arrival at this place. 
Mulla Ahmad would carry out whatever be the desire of the servants of the 
court. His coming out from that place by any other method is very 


> (84) Bahlol Miana, an Afghan commander and jagirdar of Balaghat under Shah Jahan, 


left Mughal service in 1629 and fought for Sri Ranga Rayal (1647) On the latter’s 
defeat Bahlol joined Bijapuri service and rose to be a leading noble. His two sons 
succeeded to the title of Bahlol Khan (Abdul Qadir or Bahlol II and Abdur Rahim or 
Bahlol IIT). Bahlol III died in July, 1665, and his son Abdul Karin was made .Bahlol IV 
by the Sultan. So Abdul Muhammad, son of Bahlol II joined the Mughals’ (Nov. 1665) 
and later was elevated to Mughal peerage as Ikhlas Khan (1669). Sarkar, House of 
Shivaji, 94-95. 
(35) Shahji, father of Shivaji, died on 23rd January, 1664. 
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difficult. (36) If Adil Khan sends him for negotiation he will be watched 
in this place. (2) secondly, (Sarkar MS. 26/Benares MS. 66a). I *(sent Rama 
“(a man of Mulla Ahmad) and Govind Pandit (muazzam Khani) to Lull 
Adil Shah to sleep by means of smooth words and false stories of peace). 
If Adil Khan sends Mulla Ahmad with others. the facts would be stated, so 
that a farman may be issued in the name of the Mulla. If he (i.e. Adil Shah) 
delays or hesitates this very thing would be the cause of expedition against 
him and of his overthrow. (*if Adil Khan sends envoys to me and opens 
‘negotiations about peshkash, I shall demand an exorbitant tribute in one pay- 
ment, the cession of Sholapur and other Nizamshahi mahals, Chincholi and 
other villages which are attached to Jafarabad together with other hard terms 
which he cannot possibly accept) (37) An arzdasht would be submitted for 
the same. For the present it occurs to me that, subjecti to any modifications 
by your Majesty, the peshkcsh affair is a dithcult job, and the Jama -Wasil 
Baki, real statement of accounts stating the rent, collections, balances and 
arrears relating to the tribute (peshkash) of Bijapur is not to be found with 
anybody here. -Whatever has been ascertained from the writings of the 
harkaras and the gomostas of Himmat Rai, employed in Bijapur, is this: about 
7 (seven) lakhg in hun cash and besides that 6 boxes full of jewellery have 
been lying for a long time with Md. Sadiq. Regarding this matter, the Prince 
imperial was requested in an arzdasht to order him to send whatever was 
there, either to Aurangabad or to me, your slave. I do not understand the 
reason for guard over the amount of peshkash, which is actually within grasp 
and is-required by the royal servants, for such a long time, in such an 
[Sarkar MS. 27] alien country. What is the royal mandate about Muhammad 
Sadiq and Md. Ibrahim and the Brahmanical harkarasD ` [Benares MS. 66b]. 
They would be sent for before the army is on the move. For the present 
they have been left there. If they are not left there, the Vakils of Adil Khan, 
as their substitues, would be held (as sureties) or they may be dismissed. For 
whichever of these things orders are issued, I would act accordingly, specially 
in regard to Muhammad Sadiq, about whom people say different things. | 
do not know whether he enjoys the confidence of the court or not. If I am 
informed of His Magesty’s wishes, | may take him into my confidence. 


May your Majesty be safe! I am submitting to your Magesty whatever 
has been ascertained from the writings of Jumlat-ul-mulk Jafar Khan about 


(36) When Aurangzeb summonel the Mulla, the latter’s problem was how to leave 
Bijapur with family withont rousing thé suspicion and incurring Adil Shah’s vengeance. 
Thus was arranged by Jai Singh. “Jei Singh cunningly wrote to Adil Shah that as he had 
been ordered by the Emperor to investigate and settle the questions at issue between 
the Mughal and Bijapur governmens, the Sultan shonld send Mulla Ahmad, the chief 
of his nobles, to him to explain ma-ters personally; and the refusal to send him would 
be regarded as a proof.of Adil Shah'a contumacy and provoke an invasion of his country. 
Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 104. 

(37) “Indeed Jai Singh’s secret correspondence fully bears out the Bijapur historian’s 
statement that Adil Shah sent envoys to Jai Singh, soliciting peace, but the Rajah, proud 
of his 70,000 troopers and numerous infantry did not listen to y due and invaded 
Bijapur (Basatin us Salatin, 377)". See Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 
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the orders relating to certain bua counecisd with Shiva (abwab i talluga 
i Shiva). E " 


V š 
- — 


(c) Jat SincH’s Policy TOWARDS. SHIVAJI 


“a Your Majesty has enquired,— What promises and agreements have been 


' ^ made,by Shiva? What oaths, considered solemn by the Hindus’ sworn by 


him? How could you ‘compose your mind about his (possible) bad faith 
[and deception (fazuri)], when allowing him to go away’? My liege! when I 
dismissed Shiva, I took from him oaths no stronger than which a Hindu can 
possibly take and the violation of which is believed to make a man accursed 
and doomed to perdition. We agreed to the following conditions: 
: * (a) Shiva should be content with the 12 forts, large and small, and land 
yielding one lakh of hum (i.e. 5 lakhs of rupees), which I had left to him as 
a mark-of imperial grace and he should never act disobediently nor plunder 
the imperial dominions. 

* (b) Wherever in the (subah of) Deccan, he is ordered on a service he 
should perform. it. 5 

* (c) His son Shambhuji, with the rank of a Commander of five thousand 
[zat and 5000 suwar seh aspa du aspa] and accompanied by Netaji [Netu] 
who- is surnamed the Second Shivaji, ‘should (always) attend on the subahdar 
of the Deccan. 

* (d) If lands yielding 4 lakhs of "hun in Tal-Konka and [i.e. lowlands] 
5 lakhs of hun in Bijapuri [Adil Khàniya] Balaghat (i.e. uplands) are granted 
to Shiva by the Emperor [Benaras MS. 67a Sarkar MS. 28] and he is ensured 
by a farman’ the possession of these lands. after the (expected) conquest of 
Bijapur (on which Jai Singh was about to set out), then he would in return pay 
[peshkash jawab] the Emperor 40 lakhs of hun in yearly instalments of 3 
lakhs. 

[In ‘ihe event of any change in this transaction, he (Shivaji) kept his hands 
on eyes, and opened the tongue of humility for performing the conditions. 
In the end he finished with these words: ‘If I deviate from these agreements, 
whatever. is done by the servants of the Court for my ruin and that of my 
family and children, it would be the result of my deed or conduct (kar o 
kardar) and the fruit of deviation from agreements and confessions’. At that 
time I, your servant, said that the farman for the bestowal of twelve forts 
and lands worth one lakh of huns has been granted by the grace of His 
Majesty on condition of his remaining firm on the straight path.] 

* (e) 23 forts with territory yielding 4 lakhs of hun in Balaghat and Tal- 
Konkan "Nizàme-Shahi (i.e. the former territory of the extinct kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar) will be taken away from Shiva and annexed to the Mughal ` 
empire. . £O GM 
Jai Singh's arguments: [Benaras. MS. 67a].—So long as he remains ori 
the path of servitude no harm would-be done to him by the slaves of the 
, court re: the abwabs allotted to him. But after his deviation from the path 
of obedience, the servants of the court are free to do whatever they like for 
his overthrow. It would have become manifest to your Majesty that although 


ae. 


" 
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that undignified fellow (besnukoh) pressed re, your slave, for oath,-and from 
other quarters also such pressure was brought upon me,—I, in my whole life, 
have never made my tongue familiar with oaths for my own purpose and 
` at this ime, keeping in view the royal affairs, —for the expedition has become 
protracted,—and realising from what had happened before and after my arrival 
the need of taking an oath, I thought it beneficial to the state to keep him 
under control, and therefore, I expect the favour of your Majesty. [Sarkar 
MS. 29] May you, the King of the seven climes, be safe: 

Aurangzib's enquiry about terms oj partition of Deccan. Jai Singh's 
review. .Your Majesty has enquired from me on what terms the partition of 
the country had been effected during the celiphate of the late Majesty, when 
l, along with Khan Dauran Bahadur had been deputed to the conquest of 
forts of Ausa and Udgir and when Mukramat Khan had been sent to Adil Khan. 
My liege ! Out of the forts of Nizamul-Mulk, zhe fort of Parenda with its depen- 
dencies and Sholapur and Furandar in Balagaat and Mulkokan, extending upto 
the ocean, the half of which was within the jurisdiction of Nizam-ul-mulk and : 
half of which was given zo Adil Khan. At the time when Shahu Bhonsla, 
the fathereof Shiva, had been besieged in the fort of Mahuli, Khan i Zaman 
‘Bahadur had taken the fort of Junnar etc. from him by entering into agree- 
ment with him and he left the fort of Mahuli with whole of Mulkokan to 
Adil Khan. Shahu was sent with Randaula to the Khan and having returned 
therefrom, he sought the audience of His Majesty. - Whatever I remember 
has been submitted in this arzdasht. (38) 

' Again, royal letter had been issued that during the time your Majesty was 
. a Prince, (39) and the foris of Zafarabad end Kalyani had been effected, it 
had been settled that the mahals of Balagha- of Adil Khan should be annexed 
to the imperial domains. The deceased Kłan-i-Khanan marched to that side 
and wanted that the fort of Parenda and -ts dependencies which fetched a 
revenue of 5 lakhs 52 thousand. huns and the Nizam Shahi territories of 
Mulkokan, whose revenue amcunted to 2 lakhs 72 thousand hans, should be 
brought into imperial possession. Meanwhile Shiva, getting scent of this, 
used all his cunning in capturing the fort of Parnala and ‘also in course 
of time the mahals of the Adil Khani Balaghat and Nizal-ul-Mulki Mulkokan 
[Benares Ms. f. 68a. Sarkar Ms. 30]. In these circumstances, the mahals 
which were in the jagir of his father and wer regarded his homeland are Puna 
& Chakan ; besides these, whatever he has ña his possession, belongs either to 
Adil Khani or Nizam-ul-Mulki (territory). Peace be on your Majesty! What- 
ever had been ordered was consonant with facts. Rather Puna & Chakan also 
. belonged to Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Jai Singh's proposal to use Shivaji’ dzainst Bijapur. E had repeatedly , 
brought to your Majesty's notice that Shiva is a zamindar and the pillars 
(props) of his zamindari wl not endure beyond a period of seven or eight 





(38) Vide note 6.- Capture of Udgir and Ausa on 28th Sept. and 19th Oct. 1936 res- 
pectively. See Sarkar, Aurangzib I. 29f ; House of Shivaji, 39-44. Saxena, History of 
Shahjahan of Dihli, chs. VI, VII. 

(39) Aurangzib's first viceroyalty x the Deczan (1636-44) and second viceroyalty 
(1652-58). z 
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years; At the time he had captured the fort of Parnala and both'he and Adil 
- Khan .had voluntarily opened negotiations with the servants of the court, if 
the exigencies of the state had permitted Shiva to be brought forward 
. (Peshwardar). [i.c. used against. Adil Shah], the affair of Adil Khan would 
have been managed, and afterwards it would not have been a protracted affair, 
for the position of Adil Khan in the eyes of the Deccanis is of a different kind, 
the position and condition of Shiva is different. Accordingly, ‘I, your slave, 
after reaching Mahul, the pain territory and the other parganas of _Balaghat and 
Painghat of the Adil Khanis, which had passed into the hands of Shiva, consi- 
dered it a favourable opportunity and resolved to capture the same which 
consisted of even. plains. --But Adil Khan, before the arrival of this slave at 
Punà, had already taken those parganas from him and made them over to his. 
owi men. He made a show- of loyalty and service to the Emperor but in 
reality he considered help to Shiva as security to his own territory. (40) 


Jai Singh not in favour of a war with two enemies at the same time.— 
Although it was not difficult for His Majesty's forces to take effective action 
simultaneously against both these offenders (tabahkar) but what I, your slave, 
had said in those spacious days (Zamün Sa'üdai) may be recalled by your 
Majesty that it was not advisable for the eternal empire to cause the two 
inptovident fellows to raise tumults all at once. (41) Thousands be the praise 
of God: that through the grace of His Majesty the affair of one has been very 
quickly accomplished and the transaction of another, God willing, -will also, be 
brought to a successful end i in accordance with the desires of the well-wishers 
of the court. 


Jai Singh's policy towards Shivaji, [Sarkar Ms. 31] Nes your Majesty 
“had observed that the location of the forts of Shiva, according.to the opinion 
of some persons who know the truth, differed -from the position of the other 
conquered forts. His Majesty came-to know that out of 12 forts left in posses- 
sion of Shiva, five forts, the particulars of which are given in a separate sheet, 
lie in between the imperial forts, and in view of the sedition and mischief of 
Shiva and his lack of reliability, it was not proper for them to be allotted to 
him, that they should not have been left in his possession,- and the whole of 
that region should have been ‘purified of the stains of his existence. 


May the all-knowing Majesty, be safe! The intention (niyat) and resolu- 
tion (irada) of your slave had been bent on this: to erase the portrait of his 
existence from the tablet of Time ; but (in spite of the resources and equip- 


z (40) “Adil Khan in his folly played false with me. He outwardly sent an army into 
Shivaji’s territory ; but as he considered the-utter destruction of Shiva to be harmful 
to his own interest and wished Shiva to stand as a wall between the-imperial troops 
and the Bijapuris, he made a secret alliance with the Maratha chief and helped him with 
lands, money and other requisites. He also induced the King of Golkonda to enter into 
- this policy and send money to that infidel, while he was all the time sending letters 
breathing loyalty to the Emperor.” (AN 909-913, 397 ; HA. 60a, 79a, 70a ; B.S. 373-375) 
. It was impossible for,the Deccani Sultanates to enter heartily. into any plan for 
“rooting Shiva out." See Sarkar, Aurangzib IV. 100-1. 
(41) Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 99. 
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ments which were available there) it required opportunity and time for dis- 
placing him and driving him out of that land and effecting the conquest of all 
these difficult forts. it did.not behove the victorious army to allow such 
patience and delay of so long a time in marching upon a person, whose sole 
cause of pride and the ornament of publicity in every clime lies in the fact 
that his father was a servant of Adil Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk. It is quite 
manifest to those who are on the threshold of the exalted court that when 
Jagat Singh Hada (42) despite his servitude to court and proximity of his home- 
land to the imperial capital, had the misfortune of taking to insurrectionary 
ways and a large force in the time of his imperial Majesty (Shah Jahan) had 
been appointed to punish kim, the royal standard was also moved behind, and 
eventually; by way of cherishing the slave his faults were pardoned. And 
the sons of Jadu Rai Deccaxi, (43) despite his heinous crime—for he, had turned 
his face away from loyalty and submission and joined the Deccanis and they 
killed him,—were granted through the favour of his Majesty the pargana of 
Sindhkhera [Sarkar Ms. 32 Benaras Ms. f. 69a] which is still in their posses- 
sion. Thirdly, Shiva, who was at such a distance from the imperial capital 
and had a worldly man as Adil Khan as his helper and ally and who received 
considerable monetary help from Qutbul Mulk, although he was at a great 
distance from him and the other Zamincars of this regime also were support- 
ing him, has now, lost hope from all directions, and bound his heart in service 
of His Majesty's court. If, on the request of this humblest of slaves, he is 
granted fresh life by being given 12 forts and one lakh of hun from other forts 
and mahals of Nizam-ul-Mulk, it would not be beyond the royal grace and 


favours. 


Bijapur courts Shiva to send his brother's Son:—Your Majesty might have 
learnt from the reports of the harkaras that Adil Khan has been very earnest in 
his requests to him (Shiva) to send his brother's son to his service, as he had 
sent his son to the Emperor's service. He promised to give Mul Kokan 
Bijapur and the Adil Khani Balahat to him. He, relying on the faith of the 
servants of His Majesty and thinking that whatever was granted by the Emperor 
was a boon, of which Adil Khan also was in need, did not agree to sénd his 
brother’s son to him. Í 


The Karnatak Zamindars to be won over by the Mughals.—Seeing the 
rectitude in the words given by me (slave of Your Majesty} and the granting 
of leave to Shiva to depart, now all the Zamindars of the Karnatak and the 
wild people of Barkol and Kanul etc. have sent their agents, just as 
one captured deér draws many wild and forest deers. And they are waiting 
for hints or signs and for -he sake of the Bijapur expedition it is absolutely 
necessary to conciliate them and give them hope to get their watan (homeland). 
Afterwards, if they render good service and prove their loyalty it would be 





(42) Raja Jagat Singh of Mañ Nürpur. Saxena, op cit, 40, 45, 90, 93-103 ; Ma‘asir ul 
Umara, YI. 176-9, 238-41. 
, (43) Jadav Rao of Sindhkher, a Nizamshahi noble. (Shivaji, 15-17). He was the 
maternal grandfather of Shivaji; murdered (C. 1630). 
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"better. Otherwise, why should this much of. land or houses be left in the 
open plains either to Shiva or to others? (44) 

Jai Singh's justification of the grant'of twelve forts to Shivaji: (Sarkar 
Ms: 33).—The Emperor ordered that so: long as a chief like him with 
a large army was not posted there his mind would not be at rest from 
that side. May the King of the world be safe. This old servant’ has been 
raised from the dust and exalted by the Emperor. But it is in the interests 
of the State that in four good subahs, the Deccan, Kabul, Bengal & Ahmadabad, 
specially-in the Deccan, to which four other subahs are attached, there should 
be one of the servants with an army which had to face daring land-marchers 
and refractory people. What to speak of Shiva? Even others, who have none 
to keep them under control.and suppress them, might assume refractoriness 
and rebellious attitude like Shiva. The stability of the position of Shiva also 
in this short period has been due to dis-organisation and lack of means to 
punish him. Now his strong forts and citadels like Purandar, which had for 
a long time, been-a base of his sedition and mischiefs, the forts of Kondana, 
Lohgarh, Rohira, Mahuli, Muranjan, Khirdurg i.e. each of which was unique 
in serving as lurking places (for ambuscades) of the erring people (gumrahan) 
have been-brought within the imperial possession. In the estimation of every - 
servant of the Emperor, who is here, these 12 forts, -especially the five forts 
. whose low ground is known to all and the territory yielding one lakh of huns, 
most of which lies in the plains, have no potential strength or danger, so as 
to-cause apprehension. As for me, as directed by your Majesty, I have been 
staying here for sometime. If I perceive (detect) any sign of lack of integrity 
and unreliability: on his forehead, it is within my power to bring about his 
complete overthrow. Now, in all humility, | submit that: the grant of 12 forts 
, and the territory yielding one lakh of hun to him may be “confirmed and this 
should be entered in an exalted firman, decorated with the syinbol of the . 
auspicious palm and it should be issued-to him according to the details given 
(by me). May you, the lord and giver of manifold gifts, be safe | 


E Singh Vica eAde ood grant of Bijapuri Balaghat to Shiva 
besides Bijapuri Tal konkan : 


[Benares Ms. 70a Sarkar Ms. 34].* —Your Majesty has replied, "Bijapuri 
Tal-konkan [Mulkokan Adilkhani] -is granted :to Shiva, but no order will be 
issued by me about [the taluga of] Bijapuri Balaghat being given to him. If 
he can take it, let him wrest it from Adil Shah.' True [Although those i in the 
know of the secrets of the exalted royal orders realise that the issue of] auch 
a remark is equivalent to an order from imperial grace, but he (Shiva), out of 
extreme, obedience to your wishes, will not venture to undertake thé conquest 
of the latter territory unless he gets a definite sanad to that effect. [He appre- 
hends lest he might do something against the royal orders. Every one knows 
how much Adil Khan, whose. dominion extends up to the Karnatak and on 


(44) It is clear that whatever success Jai Síngh ‘achieved was due to his combining 
, diplomacy with military strength, reminding us of Mir Jumla, the general of Aurangzeb. 
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whom one crore of rupe2s has been levied as peshkash, has paid out of that 
during this period. Anc one of the things about that expedition is that he 
procured a sanad of remission-of 10 lakhs rupees in return for the despatch of 
a force of Adilkhani Mulkokan, bearing the seal of Amir ul umara. He did 
not realise that it was through the imperial grace that Mulkokan Bijapur was 
‘being left to him, otherwise whatever was allotted to Shiva formed part of 
_the environs of the imperial dominions. In rendering thanks giving for this 
royal favour it behoved him to render other services. On the request for ` 
remission of peshkash which Shiva had accepted’ for the territory amounting 
to 40 lakh huns, a major part of which 2xceeded that of Adil Khan.] 

* The standard revenue of these mahals was 9 lakhs of hun in former 
times. But it will now fall short of the sum, even after the pacification ,of the 


- country and the settlement of ryots. [The Adilkhani army is still present in 


-the Adilkhani part of Mulkokan. The talks that Adilkhan had (with him) 
has already been communicated to you: Majesty] When the Said Khan is 
prepared to cede these territories [i.e. to Shiva] on condition that his brother's 
son would enter the Bijapur service, why should the same be not granted from 
the exalted Sarkar? [The peshkash is veing imposed side by side with the 
designs of overthrowing him. And the slaves of the court do not get relief 
from striving arid exertions. As this is the first [Benares Ms. 70b. Sarkar 
‘Ms. 35] occasion of malice of Shiva against Adil Khan so] | pray that my 
request may be accepted and an imperial order may be issued through a 
firman that the territory yielomg 9 Ekhs of hun from Mulkokan -and 
Adilkhani Balaghat have been granted (:o Shiva) on condition of his paying 
Peshkash of 40 lakhs of hun by fixed irstelprents. (45) [No harm should be. 
done to him after the conquest of Bijapır. This would be the cause of his 
exaltation and source of exhilaration of my Soul]. "ow 


Shivaji to accompany Jai Singh to Bijapur to be given 
- the title of Rajgi and t» proceed to Delhi : 


The Emperor has further ordered that I should fix upon Shiva the duty 
of rendering thanks for the safety granzéd to his life. My liege! may the 
Giver of much remain safe! In whateve- things this type of people are made 
to yield something for tke state they did not hesitate to do so, as Ram Singh 
the son of your slave, has already communicated to your Majesty. Now it 
looks advisable and in the interests of the state that he be made to accompany 
me with a good contingent in the drive against Bijapur and made responsible 
for a suitable service. Acter the accomplishment of this expedition as he would 


(45) This differs at some pldces from Sarka-, House of Shivaji, 144-145. 

The author of the Bijapuri history, Basati1 us Salatin (376) thus comments on this 
“shrewd deal in (as yet unronquered land)”: ‘Shiva, despairing of help from Bijapur 
(against the Mughals) made peace with Jai Sugh. The two infidels agreed together to 
invade AdilsHahi territory. This nimakharam hereditary servant, the worst of base-born 
traitors undertook the work... Adil Shah we perplexed at the union of his neighbou- 
_ing enemy with external foe, because a thief vho knows the secrets of the house can do 
a harm, the hundredth par: of which no thisf from ontside can commit." Quotéd in 
Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 102. i 
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become the servant and slave of the court, his life and property would be 
attached to the imperial Sarkar, | pray that an exalted firman decorated with 
the symbol of auspicious palm and containing acceptance of his prayers and 
conferring the title of Rajgi, together with a-robe of honour (khilat) may be 
granted to him. Having conferred these favours and set his mind at rest, I 
would arrange that he should march with good things for the imperial court, 
and render such good services as may atone for all his past faults. I would 
see that he brightens his forehead with the mark of servitude, fidelity, good 
faith and rectitude. Although in submitting my replies regarding the affairs 
of Shiva, I have taken much time and shown much presumption, this had 
necessarily to be done, and | am hopeful of getting imperial pardon and 
grace. (46) 


~ 


[To be Continued] 
J. N. SARKAR. 
i 


(46) This throws new light on Jai Singh’s policy towards Shivaji. 
10 l 


Reviews. 


Bah K. Gopta Simiad dukh and the East India Company 1756-1757 
pp. 170 E. J. Brill. 


The author writes that his fractured methodology was set from time to 
time by Dr. Robert I. Crane and his Éngdish, he is proved to acknowledge, 
was de-Indianised by Dr. Stephen N. Haz. He thinks that S. C. Hill ‘fails f 
to take into account the vast changes in the political and economic climate 
of India in the mid-eizhteenth century. He corrects Jadunath Sarkar's 
‘erronous judgement’ that the battle of Plassey marks the beginning of a 
‘glorious dawn’. The reviewer ‘is inclined to suggest that Drs. Crane and 
Hay, to whom he appears to be so much indebtéd, would have done well to 
moderate some of his tall claims. He should have known that Jadunath 
Sarkar describes Mughal civilization as a ‘spent bullet’ and draws attention 
to the ‘regenerating’ role of British rule in India in education, literature, 
society and religion. He was nowhere referring to economic consequences. 
He makes pointed reference to ‘Plassey plunder’. “The surplus national stock 
was whisked away to Britain’ (p. 418Hietory of Bengal Il). In an analysis 
of the causes of Siraj-ud-daula’s failure Dr. Gupta emphasizes the role of 
Hindu compradors and Hindu nobles. Ths theory of a comprador revolution 
is not exactly propounded but obliquely mentioned. The process cannot be 
expressed in such hackneyed terms. Dr. Gupta thinks that S. C. Hill was 
lacking in historical perspective. He only ‘narrates events well’. But .what 
about himself? Has he studied events learing to the battle of Plassey in the 
context of Indian. developments? 


It would be wrong to think that Benzal stood isolated from the rest of 
India and what took Place i in Bengal was not influenced by what happened 
in other parts of India. Events leading to the battle of Plassey cannot be 
'de-Indianized' and read in isolation. Tae career of Siraj-ud-daula’ cannot 
be studied apart from what was taking place at Delhi and Lahore or at 
Haiderabad and the Northern Sarkers. In his fourth Indian expedition Ahmad 
Shah Abdali reached Lehore on the 2nd December 1756, entered Delhi on 
the 28th January 1757, sacked and massacred at Mathura on the Ist March 
and left India in April 1757. There was tor some time a strong rumour that 
he intended advancing eastward. Calcutte was retaken by Clive on the 2nd 
January, 1757 and an alliance was conzluded by Siraj-ud-daula with the 
British on the 9th F ebrvary. With the ooposition of the Nawab suspended 
Clive could attack Chandernagore which he took on the 23rd March, 1757. 
The dates are significant. The newab dreaded an invasion by the Afghans 
and dared not alienate the British who could be of great help to him in such 
an emergency. Clive could exploit this advantage very fully. 


\ 
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Dr. Gupta has written much about Bussy and the French. But he does 
not appear to be aware of the fact' that intrigues at Haiderabad to supplant 
Bussy also helped the British in Bengal. He was dismissed by Salabat Jung 
in consequence of the intrigues of Shah Nawaz Khan and Nizam Ali in May 
1756 and was not reinstated until November 1756. But his confidential inter- 
course with Salabat Jung and his ties with other chiefs were very much 
shaken and the dependent chiefs in the Northern Sarkars, which had been 
ceded by the. Nizam to the French, tried to shake off French yoke. He was 
not free to operate against the British inl Bengal and had to direct his energies 
to the re-establishment of French power in the Nórthern Sarkars. The com- 
ing of Ahmad Shah Abdali to Delhi and the conspiracy of Shah Nawaz and 
Nizam Ali helped the British to win at Plassey, almost as much as the inacti- 
vity of Mir Jafar, Ray Durlabh and Yar Latif. Dr. Gupta seems to be unaware 
of these 'changes in the political climate of India'. : 

The author claims to have used all relevant Persian sources but from | 
internal evidence it becomes clear that he has not used Tarikh-i-Bangala 
Mahabat Jungi of Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan. It was translated by Mr. A. Hughes 
and published in Bengal Past and Present, January-June 1958. He has not 
seen Dutch records of 1756-57. Dr. Gupta's most important contribution to ' 
knowledge is in figure work. He has proved that 64 persons were confined 
in the ‘Black Hole’ of whom 21 survived’ and he very condescendingly writes in 
his footnote p. 78 "This is quite close to Jadunath Sarkar's intelligent guess of 
about sixty’. 


: ; N. K. SINHA. 
, 


AINSLIE THOMAS EMBREE—Charles Grant and British Rule in India pp. soe 
George Allen ahd Unwin—42s. 


"The purpose of this study is to examine the part played by Charles 
Grant, servant and Director of the East India Company, in the expansion of 
British power in India and to show how he interpreted the significance of that 
movement for both India and Britain’’—Preface. Charles Grant was in Bengal 
from 1768 to 1790. In England he was a dominant figure in Indian affairs 
until his death’in 1823. He was a leader.of the Clapham sect. He has been 
conspicuous for his characterisation of the degraded nature of the Hindu 
society. 

The author has made a very thorough study of Grant's official career 
and opinions. He has seen all relevant records in the archives in England 
and Scotland and at New Delhi. He did not see records in the West Bengal 
archives—Board of Trade papers and Calcutta High Court records. But even 
as it is Mr. Embree's book is one of the best written in recent years on the 
growth of Britain in India. 

From the nature of the subject we look in vain for the obscure Indian in 
this study though there is a chapter entitled ‘Interpereter of the Indian res- 
ponse'. Charles Grant like Macaulay and Duff loòked forward to the uproot- 
ing of Indian civilization but what really happened was that. India threw 
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herself into the current of modèrn civilization without discarding her past. 
Mr. Embree goes too far when he makes the following claim for Charles 
Grant: ‘he created an uneasy conscience about the very existence of British 
rule in India... . . this unease was a actor in the transfer of power in 
1947'. (p. 287) Did he not create a superiority obsession? 

Charles Grant has been labelled by Indians in the pigeon holes of their 
mind as one of the calumniators of Hindusm, the first painter in black. He 
should have known India better but every one has his own receiving set. 
As Tagore saya—what i is known as the truth of a people has its numberless 
contradictions as the single fact of the eerth’s roundness is contradicted by 
its hills and hollows. From Charles Grant to Trevor Roper is a far cry. Grant 
made his ‘evaluation of Hinduism as a degrading force’. In the same spirit 
Trevor Roper refers to ‘snakes and sanskrt' in his Last Days of Hitler. 


N. K. SINHA. 


SoPHiA DOBSON CoLLeT—The Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy Edited 
by Dilip Kumar Biswas and Probhat Caandra Ganguli—{Sadharan’ Brahmo 
-Samaj)b—pp. 562—price Rs. 18/-, 28s., 5$. 


This standard biography of Rem Mohan Roy, published in 1900, repub- 
lished in 1913 under the editorship of late Hem Chandra Sarkar, was for many 
years lying out of print. Professor Dilip Kumar Biswas and Mr Prabhat 
Chandra Ganguli have prepered the present edition. 

This new edition is a model of editing. The original text remains un- 
altered. Footnotes and references have been carefully checked, corrected or 
elaborated wherever necessary. The editocs have added supplementary notes 
on controversial topics to each chapter in which they have, with a fine sense 
of limits, incorporated everything of any value that has been written since 
: the first edition was published. These acditions have made this edition an 
epitome of all research on Ram Mohan R»y. But the fine period flavour of 
an old biography is still there. 

- As an example of the editors’ handling of controversial topics supplsineti: 
tary note V of Chapter II] may be mentioned. It is on the role of Ram 
Mohan Roy in the foundation of the Hindu College :— 

“The proposal for the foundation of such an institution was first made by 
David Hare before a small group in Ram Mohan Roy's house”. ‘‘Baidyanath 
Mukherjee, who played a leading part in the foundation of the college and 
became its first native Secretary, was a very close associate of Ram Mohan 
Roy, a member of his Atmiya Sabha. It is very likely that he acted at least 
in part from Ram Mohan Roy's ideas ard advice”. 

Sir Hyde East's leer to J. Maringtom is quoted in this. connection. In 
this letter Sir Hyde wrote on l4th May 1815 "Before I proceeded to open the 
business of the day | found that one of them in particular, a Brahman of 
good caste and a man of wealth and influence, was mostly set against Ram 
Mohan Roy . .. . because he has chose to attack our religion”. 
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"Peary Charan Mitra wrote in his biographical sketch of David-Hare that 
there was no difficulty in asking Ram Mohan Roy to renounce his connection 
„as he valued the education of his countrymen more than the empty Hourish 
.of his name-as a committee man`’. 

The editors could have written an authoritative work on Ram Mohan 
Roy. , They have chosen to revise Collet's book and make it up to date. 
This self effacement is very unusual. 


oi N. K. SINHA. 


B. M. BHATia—Famines in India 1850 to 1945. A study in some aspects of the 
economic history-of India (Asia Publishing House) pp. 367—price Rs. 20/-. 


This study was made under the joint direction and supervision of Dr. 

B. N. Ganguli and Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, perhaps because of the inter disci- 
plinary nature of the subject. The author had access to Nanavati papers on 
the Bengal Famine of 1943. He has given a connected chronological account 
of famines and scarcities. He has also made a study of administration and ' 

economic policy. š 

Dr. Bhatia has given a good summary of official records, official reports 
and official publications on famines. His book will be very useful to students 
and, teachers of economic history. Literature on- famines forms a vast mass. 
"There are also many books not professedly on famines—even biographies 
and reminiscences which contain chapters on one.famine or another, Books 
and pamphlets listed im the Indian famines section of the National Library 
172E are ninety-nine in number. Together they form a very important non- 
official source of. information. Dr. Bhatia has consulted very few of these ' 
books. Contemporary newspapers, inspite of their tendency to exaggeration, 
give us information which we do not find in official or even semi-official 
publications. History, as we understand it, should take cognisance of this 
source. Economica perhaps does not. Reliance almost entirely on official 
sources makes a book read like an official report inspite of analysis and 
quantification Wilfred Malenbaum -writes in his book—Prospects for Indian 
Development, "Even the'Famine Commission of 1880 pointed out the vast 
array of industrial opportunities available, primarily through processing domes- 
tic raw materials both to replace imports and to meet new demands... . 
only a different public outlook could have served to encourage the obvious 
steps . . . . The central role played by attitudes and activities of the govern- 
ment, a century without overall progress, with a growing rural and agricultural 
imbalance makes the shift to new ways' of life difficult. Low horizons of the 
mass of the people became fixed". In Chapters IV, VII, X of Dr. Bhatia's 
book we expected to find some discussion on these lines. In the pamplet 
Famines, Facts and Fallacies, written by J. D. Rees in 190] the story of the 
election campaign of a candidate for a British county' council is narrated. 
One of the audience asked him "what did you do in India?” another "Starved 
the natives", a third "only such progress was made as benefited our pockets 
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Leonard Mosley’s book—The Last Days of the British Raj--makes a sensational 
disclosure about one of the causes of the Bengal Famine of 1943. Mount- 
batten assigned ten per cent of the holds of the ships bringing supplies for the 
Fourteenth Army to food for the Bengalees. Some member of the Govern- 
ment felt that if Mountbatten could spare his space to food for the natives 
he could do with less ships. The convoys for the Fourteenth Army were 
cut by 10 P.C. Before the cut could be -estored the famine had taken its 
toll. ‘Besides profiteering by Messers. Hazuman Bux Vishvanath: and M.M. 
Ispahani (p. 335)—corruption in its varied form and official inefficiency and 
other causes were also et work. To refer to the permanent settlement in 
this context is perhaps carrying our theoretic arguments rather too far. 

` Economic history, because it is history, should have a professional as also 
a lay appeal. It is also meant for the serous general reader. Perhaps this 
is not the view point of economists writing economic history. 


N. K. SINHA. 


` 


CALENDER OF PERSIAN CORRESPONDENCE VOL. X 1792-93. pp. 719.—Edited by 
K. D. Bhargava, Nationel Archives of India. 
' l Price not stated. 


^ 


The work on this volume was begun by late Dr. S. N. Sen as Director 
of Archives. lt has been completed after many years by his successor Mr. 
K. D. Bhargava. The correspondence inclcded in this volume is of consider- 
able historical importance though complimentary letters and acknowledge” 
ments of complimantary letters form about one third of the collection. Some 
details.of British relations with ‘country’ powers and with Muscat, Nepal, 
Bhutan, Assam, etc. are of undoubted historical significance. There is some 
scattered information on indigenous banking of those days. In the introduc- 
tion there is some interesting discussion 5n Hindu-muslim rapproachement 
and ‘linguistic coexistence’. From the nature of things the importance of 
works of this nature lies in details. It is not perhaps necessary to generalise 
on the’ basis of the fragementaty data which they supply. 

The death. of Nawab Mubarak-ud-Deala on September 6, 1793 is of 
some significance in the history of the growth. of British sovereignty 
in India. No treaty was concluded with his successor Nasir-ul-Mulk. 
From letter no. 1668 we learn that only credentials were granted to him. ‘The 
process of extinction of Mughal sovereignty was completed in the same : 
manner later in 1803 when Lord Lake entered Delhi. No treaty was conclud- 
ed with Shah Alam II but provision was mede for the support of the emperor 
and his family. 

The introduction refers to the ‘fall of Seringapatam’ (IX). It did not 
fall in 1792. A treaty wes concluded by Tipu before it fell, Jagat Seth is 
referred to as the richest merchant of the period (XXI) It is doubtful 
“whether he was the richest banker ar that time. The Index (XVII) refers to one 
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Nawab Ikramuddaulah sending his nazr, as the brother of Siraj-ud- Daulah. 
Akramuddaulah died before Siraj-ud-Daulah’s rule began. i 

Research workers in the feld of modern India history should be grateful 
to the National Archives of India for making these materials available to them 
in a handy form. Quicker publication would further facilitate our research 
studies. : 


N. K. SINHA. 


Calcutta historical Society 


Publications 


The TANNE of the Life of a Gentleman Long Resident in India.—By G. F. 
Grand (Cape of, Good Hope, 1814) : New edition, with 
introduction and notes by the Rev. Walter K. Firminger, 


M.A. B.D. Price Rs. 5/. 


Bengal : Past and Present—The Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society 
Back numbers, which are available, can’ be supplied. : 
Consolidated Index to Bengal : Past & Present— 


. Vols. ]—- VIII —Rs. 6/- per copy. 
Vols. IX—XVIIl —R$&. 15/- p n 
Vols. XIX—XXVIII-Rs. 15/- „p  » 


To be obtained from the Office of the Calcutta Historical Society, 
12/1, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 
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| Morley Minto Reforms. N ni 


N August, 1905 Lord Minto; lately Governor-general of Canada, was offered 
the Viceroyalty of India ‘by A. J. Balfour. Great-grandson of the frst Earl, 
who himself was Governor-general of India between 1807 and 1813, Minto 
had been educated at Eton and Trinity, in keeping with the tradition of a 
Patrician whig. He had seen active service in India under Roberts, fought 
with the Turks against the Russians and had governed Canada till November, 
1904. He was known as “the gentleman rider", a soldier rather than a poli- 
tician, but Balfour had had enough of the latter in Curzon. ‘Talking to a 
friend of mine the other day," Morley confided in Minto, "Balfour named 
the letting Curzon go back to India 1904 as one of the two or three errors 
of his administration". (1) „Minto had no philosophy of government and the 
nearest he had, he expressed in the language of a sportsman at his farewell 
dinner: "Many a race has been won by giving the horse a rest in his 
gallops". | For years Curzon had ridden the horse of Indian administration 
hard and the new Governor-general proposed to give it a respite. Sense 
and Sensibility, remarked a witty civilian at Calcutta, replaced Pride and 
Prejudice. 

Before Minto had settled down in India the Conservatives were trounced 
in the General Election of 1905 (December) and the Liberals romped home 
under Campbell-Bannerman. John Morley took over as the Secretary of 
State for India. """The Hon'ble Gentleman", an irate opposition member 
pointed at Morley, “‘only writes books upon books". But they were not 
just books. The Secretary of State had a reputation as an historian of the 
French Revolution and a biographer of considerable merit. He had paid a 
monumental (three volumes) homage to his erstwhile hero and chief, Glad- 
stone, which, though a little long-winded like Gladstone’s budget speeches, 
was asknowledged as a standard work. But more delightful to read are his 
private correspondences which reveal an astute, though weak, politician who 
saw through all ‘quackery and cant” involved in the Indian scene. ‘“‘Good 
friends of mine in this office often say: ‘Ah, you don’t know India’, which 
is true: but then they proceed to impress upon my innocent mind, principles 
of government that would justify Trepoff at Petersburg, or the Orange 
Ascendancy, who have made such a detestable mess in Ireland”. (2) He 
never forgot that he was a Liberal of the Gladstonian school, who had fought 
for Irish Home Rule, and people often forgot that he was a Scot. 


This coincidence between ‘“‘the uneasy stir there" (India) and "the 
ascendancy here (England) of parliamentary groups all agreeing strongly in 


*(1) Morley to Minto, 22 March, 1907. ° MSS EUR. D 578, Vol. 2, p. 57. 
-(2) same to same, 3 May, 1906, ibid., pp. 98-99. 
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a general temper of reform" did not escape Morley. And Minto had by 
now grasped the cause of "the unhappy str” which was partition of Bengal. 
“I cannot but think”, he wrote to Morley, "there is much more genuine 
feeling in the movement (against partition) than the official mind is prepared 
, to admit... . . I cannot hel suspecting thet local feeling has been treated 
with some want of sympathy.... If the East Riding of Yorkshire was 
for the best possible administrative reasons handed over to Lincolnshire, 
I think we should hear a good deal about it. . . . (3) Most of the Bengalee 
leaders thought that the partition would have been much more beneficial 
if, instead of Eastern Bengal, Behar and C-issa had been cut off and handed 
over to U.P. and C.P. The tone of Curzon had been even more objection- 
able, adding insult to in'ury, and his deliberate refusal to consult the in- 
terests likely to be affected, even more galling. (4) Minto did not commit 
the suprenie political blunder of Curzon—underrating the Congress. (5) He 
condemned Bamfylde Fuller’s mismanagement of the Barisal affair: shouting 
of Bande Mataram could possibly have no disastrous effects and Fuller had 
‘merely played into Surendranath Banerjee’s hands. (6) His dealing with 
schoolboys seemed to Minto "petty and undignified”. a 


The Government shculd nó doubt have “a sympathetic hand". But it 
should also have “a just hand". The Cargress was being dangerously domi- 
nated by the Bengalees—who could glibly imitate Western political manners 
and talk plausibly and hed succeeded thereby in attracting the greatest atten- 
tion in England. But they were looked upon with contempt by the more 
manly races in India. The Bengali press, moreover, stopped little short of 
sedition. “I have been thinking a good deal lately", wrote the worried 
Viceroy, "of a possible counterpoise to Congress aims’, (7) which the im- 
perious policy of his predecessor had whipped up into a fury. Pretty soon 
he was suggesting an Indian member for his Executive Council and a Council 


of Chiefs. 


Morley had by now worked himself up against Bamfylde Fuller. "The. 
British Raj must be a poor sorry affair, i£ it tremble before a pack of unruly 
Collegians". (8) Dacca needed patience, coolness and tact to allow the 
Congress to blow off gas in talk and writng. Partition had been a disagree- 
able pill. “Well, that ie all the more resson why we should take any chance 
of gilting it." (9) Fuller had, meanwhile, requested the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University to withdraw recognition from two schools in Serajgunge 
involved in the anti-partition agitation. On Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee's advice 
to allow the University freedom to deal with the disaffected schools, Risley 
had suggested to Fuller (5 July, 1906) wichdrawal of his letter to the Univer- 





* (3) Minto Morley, 13 December, 1905, MSS EUR D 573'Vol. 6, pp. 1-2. 
'(4) same to same, 20 December, 1905,-ibid., p. 5. 

'(5) same to same, 3 April, 1006,' ibid., p. 66. 

(6) same to same, 25 April, 1906,-ibid., vol. 7, p. 31. 

"(7) same to same, 28 May 1906,-4bid., p: 76. 

*(8) Morley to Minto, 19 April, 1806,- MSS 3UR D 873, Vol. 2, p. 98. 
-(8) Same to same, 3 May 1906,- tbid., pp. 97-98. 
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sity. Fuller made a prestige issue of it and resigned. Minto promptly 
accepted the resignation to Morley's unconcealed delight. (10) 


The Secretary of State was busy that summer interviewing Gokhale and 
was encouraged to think that the Congress had not been completely cor- 
rupted by the Bengalees, as Minto feared, and, if rightly handled, it was 
prepared to help: He agreed with Minto and his Councillors about the un- 
suitability of English political institutions in India. But Parliament and, 
especially, its Radical components, (1l) would surely insist on the applica- 
tion of the spirit of English political system in India. Resistance co ihe 
same process had broken down in Ireland and Gokhale knew of it. Any 
attempt to back cast-iron bureaucracy on-the plea of extremism would end 
in playing the agitators’ game. (12) Moreover, if not met halfway, the Con- 
gress demand would widen into a national cause of mighty proportion. Minto 
should, therefore, consider extension of the native element in the Central 
and local legislative councils, full time for discussion of the budget and right 
of moving améndments. The supremacy of the Executive and the oficial 
majority would, no doubt, be retained. He apprehended hostility from the 
civilians and .‘European-Indians to Minto's notion of a native member for 
his Executive Council. (13) He had also doubts about Minto’s other pro- 
posal for a Council of Princes, which Curzon had once fancied as a good 
counterpoise to the Congress party. (14} But the Princes were always bicker- 
ing among themselves. Minto's line towards the Muslims, however, held 
out a good promise. E 


About the goal of the Congress, or at least the moderate faction of the 
Congress, he had a talk with Gokhale (his fifth and final talk that summer). 
The latter had set his heart on the status of a self-governing colany. ''l 
equally made no secret of my conviction, that for many a day to come— 
long beyond the short span of time that may be left to me—this was a mere 
dream." (15) Morley also refused to reconsider the question of partition after 
the Moslem reaction to Fuller's resignation had come to his knowledge. * 


Gokhale's mission to England had a purpose. The Bengal partition had 
at first drawn Gokhale and Tilak together in support of the position of the 
Bengalee nationalists. Tilak hailed the threat of boycott since "government 
will not shed its pride unless we do something to make government angry '.(16) 
Gokhale-called the partition “a great political blunder”, later, "a cruel 
wrong’, and justified the resort to boycott by a desperate people— "the only 
way to attract attention... is by this boycott, which should make the 
DRM DE GER EE desert MINES we ERR UE TE E 

-(10) Fuller to Minto, 15 July, 1906-MSS EUR D 573, Vol. 8, p. 7 Minto Morley, 25 
July 1908,, ibid., p. 4. 

-(11) The Indian Committee of the. House of Commons Consisted of 150 members. 
Though Morley jeered at Cotton, its leader, “that wonderful fine fleur of the vaunted 
Indian bureaucracy”, the Committee provel at times to be an embarrassingly strong lobby. - 

-(12) Morley to Minto, 6 June 1906, MSS EUR D 573, Vol. 2, pp. 119-22. 

- (I3) Same to same, 15 June 1906, ibid., p. 129. 

- (14) Same to same, 22 June 1906,. ibid., p. 135 

- (15) Same to same, 2 August 1900, ibid., p. 160. - 

-(16) Kesari xxy, 33-41, between -15 August 1905 & 10 October, 1905. - 
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people of Lancashire pey actention to the question . (I7) This alliance was 
not approved of by the old guards like Feroz Shah Mehta and Dinshaw 
Wacha, who were stil a force in Bembey politics. A split was narrowly 
averted at the Benares Congress (19051, over which Gokhale presided, by a 
compromise. The extremists yielded on the issue of boycott of the Prince 
of Wales, while the moderates agreed to join in the boycott of British gooda. 
The Congress adopted no resolution on boycott as such but passed one 
demanding annulment of the partition and another against repressive legis- 
lation, justifying by the way Bengal's resort to boycott as a protest measure. 
Somewhat intimidated by the older politiciars, Gokhale cautioned against boy- 
cott as "it is bound to rouse angry pessions on the other side" . . . ., as it 
had got unsavoury associations and conveyed a vindictive desire to injure. 
"A weapon like this must be reservec only for extreme occasions’’. (18) 

He realised, howev2r, the weakness of the Moderate faction at the 
Benares Congress. To retain leadership it must achieve some spectacular 
success, He went to England to wheedle out of Morley annulment of parti- 
tion and a promise of colonial self-government. On his ability and luck 
depended the position of the Moderates. Tilak had no illusion about Morley, 
who, in his view, had “‘mertgaged the bag and baggage of his principles”. 
He predicted failure of the mission. (19) As the summer months wore out 
Tilak was convinced that he had proved the true Prophet. Though Gokhale 
was sanguine about the results of his meetings with Morley, (20) Tilak re- 
garded them as a slap on the face cf the Moderates, who, shamelessly or 
madly, still sang the virtues of begging. The Extremists called for a more 
vigorous drive towards Swadeshi and boycott in preparation for the first anni- 
versary of the partition. They began to canvas for Tilak’s election to the 
Presidency of the next Congress. The Lieutenant Governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam reported on the subversive activities of Bepin Chandia 
Pal—calling the British Feringhees, asserting Hindu might and exhorting ihe 
young to take to lathi and wrestling. Surendranath went on inciting the 
student community, thocgh with losing popularity and Bhupendranath Bose 
was definitely on the defensive. (21) R. C. Dutt informed the Secretary of 
State of the growing influence of the Extremist faction. “I hope a period 
of increasing crimes, of coercion, and misery is not in store for my country". (22) 
Having analysed revolutionary psychology as a student of the French Revo- 
lution and Irish anarchism, Morley grasped at once the Moderate impasse: 
“The only question is waether by doing what we can in the moderate direc- 
tion, we can draw the teeth of the extremists. This depends on local condi- 
tions of all sorts. . . . '' ((23) 

, (17) Gokhale’s interview with the Morniag Posi, India, xxiv, p. 163. 

. (18) Gokhale’s Speeches -(Madras, Natesan), pp. 690-91. 

'(19) Kesati, xxvi, 10 March, 1906.. : 

- (20) Gokhale to Dravid, 3 August, 1906, quoted in S. A. Wolpert, Tilak & Gokhale: 
Revolution & Reform in thz Making of Modern India, pp. 185-86. 

:(21) Hare to Dunlop Smith, 19 September, 1906, encl. in Minto to Morley, 19 Septem- 
ber, 1906,. MSS. EUR. D573, Vcl. 8, pp 65-36. 

- (22) Morley to Minto, 5 October, 1906, MSS HUR. D573, Vol. 2, pp. 203-4. 

- (23) Same to same, 11 October, 1906,. ibid; pp. 212-13. 
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Minto was coming to the same conclusion. He had already launched a 
small committee under the chairmanship of Sri A. Arundel (‘a liberal unionist’’) 
to go through all proposals of reform but keeping within a severely prescribed 
limit, Any talk of withdrawal of partition" would be construed as weakness 
—it would poison our whole rule here” and raise "a Mahomedan storm”. 
Secondly, representation should be ‘‘a representation of races, creeds and 
interests —the same as formed the basis of the Report of Sir C. Aitchison's 
Committee of [888 and of the Reforms of 1892. (24) His audience with the 
Mahomedan Deputation of | October, 1906 had been "an immense success" 
and he had every hope of winning over the Mahomedans to the loyal fold. 
But the Extremists now posed a grave problem. Tilak’s growing ascendancy 
in congress politics worried him for the Maratha leader was “‘irreconcilably 
hostile to British rule." He, too, realised the predicament of the Moderates. 
“I think myself," he chimed in with Morley's sentiments of |] October, 1996, 
"much can be done in India by recognising the honesty of the ‘moderates’, 
even though we may not agree with them. . . . Our friendly recognition of 
a moderate Congress might, | believe, do much good. If the extremists such 
as Tilak and B. C. Pal, gain the ascendancy, it will be impossible io deal 
with them, and the Congress itself will split up... . 

The extremists here are aiming at impossibilities.”’ (25) Herein lies the 
genesis of the policy of “rallying the moderates’’. It had been hinted at by 
Morley and now Minto made it his own. He had gone a great way in rally- 
ing the Moslems to the British rule. Would not he be equally successful with 
the Moderates in the Congress, who were in obvious distress after the failure 
of Gokhale's mission? 

Hard pressed by the Extrernists, they were already ‘oiling’ him. (26) 
Surendranath had no love for-Pal to whom his followers were deserting. 
Mehta and Wacha threatened that if Lajpat or Tilak were elected, "Bombay 
wil reconsider its position—meaning apparently withdrawal from the Con- 
gress.’ (27) Gokhale was afraid that an Extremist victory might adversely 
affect Morley's sympathetic views on reforms. The Moderates ultimately had 
recourse to a subterfuge. They skilfully manoeuvred Dadabhai Naoroji to the 
presidential chair at the Calcutta session (1906). The Extremists had the good 
sense to yield but behind the scenes dissensions ran rife. They ubiquitous 
Dunlop Smith reported on these ungainly squabbles at Darbhanga House. 
Khaparde (Maharastra) and Pal (Bengal) were irreconcilable. They had no 
faith in the British and, therefore, in colonial self-government, which, in any 
case, Morley had no intention to grant. Tilak and Lajpat Rai were inclined to 
yield on certain points but generally stuck to this position. Matilal Ghosh 
made common cause with them. Gokhale worked hard to persuade the Extre- 
mists to refrain from putting their resolution to vote. If voting were decided, 





(24) Minto’s minute on proposed reforms, 15 August, 1906,»MSS. EUR. D 573, Vol. 8, 
p. 25;*Minto to Morley, 22 August, 1906, ibid., p. 29;*same to same, 20 August 1906, 
tbid., p. 34. 

- (25) Same to same, 4 November 1806;' ibid., vol. 9, pp. 18-20. 

+ (26) Same to same, 19 December, 1008, ibid., p. 72. 

*(27) Wedderburn to Gokhale, 8 August 1906,’ Gokhale Papers. 
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aa would have swamped the Moderates "with a horde of his own crea- 
"(28 In the open session Dadabhai used an ambiguous phraseology 
hich revealed the disunity. The goal cf the Congress was to be "self-' 
government or Swaraj libe that of the United Kingdom or the colonies." It 
képt the Moderates sat£saed and allowed Tilak to interpret 'Swaraj in a 
militantly. nationalist menner. What was innocuous Swaraj to Gokhale was 
‘Swarajya’. to Tilak. whick in every Marathi ear sounded like the battlecry of 
Sivaji or Hindu pad pacsahi. The next fight was on whether the Congress 
should resolve on a general boycott of everything British—education, service, 
honours—and whether, i= boycott of goods was alone^to be decided, to pro- 
pagate! it all over India. The Congress resolution was a victory for the 
Moderates on the.line o? the Benares Congress: "this congress is of opinion 
that the Boycott movement, inaugurated in Bengal by way of protest against 
the partition of the province,. was, and is legitimate". The Extremists 
clamoured ''for Swadeshi at any sacrifice" but the Moderates toned it down 
to "even at a sacrifice." (29) Maharaja of Darbhanga (Dunlop Smith's in- 
formant) asked the Government to decide whether the Congress should remain 
moderate or go the extremist way, which would be choosing anarchism. 


Though Minto did not fully share Darbhanga’s gloomy view, he could 
not retain his composure after ‘inflammakle articles began to appear in the 
Indian press like Lajpet Rai's the Punjabee, Brahmabandhab Upadhyay’s 
Sendhya, and Bhupend-e Nath Dutt’s Jegantar. Much of it was a direct 
instigation to the peope to revolt. More alarming, circulars and leaflets, 
produced by Indians-and Irish residents in the United States and calling upon 
the army to mutiny, found their way intc Punjab and Frontier cantonments. 
Following the judgement in the Punjabee case assaults were made upon 
Europeans in Lahore and riots broke out in Rawalpindi. Ibbetson (Lt. 
Governor of Punjab) w:red to the Home Department for power to prevent 
seditious meetings and warrants for the deportation of Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh. These two leads-s were cleverly exploiting the general dissatisfaction 
over heavy land-revenus assessments in Punjab, (30) grievances of the ryots 
against the money-lender-gentry and the- disaffection of the settlers. of the 
Chenab colony over tae Colonization Act. (31) ““We have plenty of the 
blackest sedition to deel with, but unforfunately the leaders of that sedition 
have been able to call c their aid real grievances, the existence of which we * 
cannot deny’’. (22) It vas from this class that the Indian army chiefly draw 
its recruits, and by taking up their cause the Punjab Extremists had cleverly 
hit at the loyalty and the morale of the army. (33) The soldiers themselves 
were comparing their poor salaries with high wage-rates outside. Lord 





*(28) Dunlop Smith's note, 1 January 1907; MSS. EUR D 573, vol. 10, pp. 45. 

-(29) Report of the 22ni Indian National Cangress, 1906, pp. ITO. 

* (30) Minto to Morley,-15 July 1907,- MSS. EUR. D 573, Vol. 11, p. 47. 

+ (31) Popham Young's Mote on the Administration of the Chenab Cotony,ibid, pp. 37-40. 
Also F. A. Robertson, Judze, Chief Court, Punjab to Gordon Walker, Offg. Lt. Governor 
of Punjab, 11 July 1907, id., pp. 54-55 

-(32) Minto to Morley, E June 1907, ibid., pP. 2. 

+ (33) Same to same, 8 Mar 1907, MSS. EUR. D 573, Vol. 10, p. 108. 
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Kitchener was positive of discontent in the Sikh regiments and Deane (N.W.F.P.) 
`of disloyalty. Plague, scarcity and a bad cotton harvest had added grist to 
the: sedition-mongers’ mill. 

Minto's response was sympathy for the distressed and sternness for the 
politicians who ‘misguided’ him. The extreme faultness of the Colonization 
Act and the absurdity of the red tape regulations were recognized, the pres- 
tige plea of the Punjab Government brüsquely swept away and the Act itself 
vetoed by the Governor-general against the majority of his Council. But 
Lajpat and Ajit were deported, (34) an ordinance was proclaimed over Punjab 
and a military press act was proposed. at the instance of Kitchener. (25) 
Deportation of Bepin Chandra Pal was sought for as Sir Andrew Fraser, Lt. 
Governor of Bengal, doubted if any jury in Calcutta would convict him under 
section 124A of the LP.C. (36) A series of prosecutions was started against 
the seditious press—the most important culprits being the Jugantar and the 
Bande Mataram, who had flouted the Home Department resolution of 3 June 
1907. Over and above this an-act to control public meetings was deemed 
necessary to break Punjab and East Bengal. The Moderate's nerves failed 
in the circumstances. We see Surendranath Banerjee, Asutosh Chaudhuri 
and Narendra Nath Sen performing their "journey to Canossa”. Minto had 
the wry consolation of listening to “‘the King of Bengal sitting on my sofa . . . 
asking for my assistence to moderate the evil passions of the Bengali, and 
inveighing against the extranagances of Bepin Chandra Pal." (37) 


AMALES TRIPATHI. 


sé ` 


- (34) Same to same, 8 May 1907, "ibid., p. 102. 
-(85) Kitchener's note on the influence of the native press on the army, 5 June 1907, 
MSS. BUR. D 573, Vol. 11, p. 5. 
+ (36) Minto to Morley, 21 June, 1907, ibid., p. 14. 
. (37) Same to same, 19 March, 1907, MSS. EUR. D 573, Vol. 10, p. 53. 
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BnrrisH. PUBLIC OPINION AND THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


N May 21, 1857, the London Times printed a letter from one G. Buist, 

in which he deplored the paucity of Indian news in recent months. (1) 

Mr. Buist spoke a fortnight too soon, as from the day the mutiny of the Third 

Bengal Cavalry at Meerut was reported, (2) at least until the news of the 
relief of Lucknow, (3) the Sepoy mutiny dominated the British press. 

The purpose of this paper is to see how British newspapers, the London 
Times in particular, periodicals and correspondents reacted during the crisis. 
Through this, after considering the correspondence columns and reports of 
public meetings, some estimate of the opinion of a section of the British 
people is made . . . in an attempt to see what issues they considered were 
involved, what solutions they advocated and how successful the Press was 
in interpreting, or influencing sentiment. An attempt has been made to test 
the validity of the bland assumption that the London Times adopted a moderate 
policy during the crisis, and a correlation between the sentiment reflected 
in the British Press, particularly the London Times, and the British House 
of Commons is made. 

A Victorian, Sir J. Walsh, wrote of the Times in 1860. 

"]t leans upon no single class. . . . Iz claims to embody and express, 
and to a great extent it does embody and express, the current opinion of 

all the intelligent and informed sections of the British Community.” (4) 


More recent historians have echoed this opinion. (5) Given this feeling, 
and the fact that the Times had absolute priority on all papers dealing with 
India during the Mutiny, (6) plus the fact thet even under the direst hardship. 
British residents in India did not give up the pastime of their class, writing 
long letters to the Times, it is safe to assunm= that the paper was the greatest 
single force on British opinion during the crisis. 

Contemporaries and modern historians alike have claimed for the Times 
great success as a force for moderation in handling the Mutiny, especially 
after the arrival of its great war correspondent, W. H. Russell in India. (7) 





(1) London Times, May 21, 1857. 

(2) Ibid., June 6, 1857. 

(3) Ibtd., November 12, 1857. 

(4) Quoted by Asa Briggs. The Age of Improvement, (London, 1959), p. 429. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) For details on this see The History of the Times Vol. 2, (New York, 1939), 
p. 312-13, and Sir Edmynd Cook, Delane of the Times, (New York, 1916), p. 104-6. 

(7) See Cook, p. 103, “The Times through this ordeal won high praise”, or W. D. 
Bowman, The Story of the Times, (New York, 1931), p. 224, speaking about the panic 
engendered in Britain by the Mutiny claims “the Times did excellent sesrvice in allaying 
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The official history of the Times claims Russell's correspondence "had a 
powerful influence in bringing the British public to sanity”. (8) Certainly 
Russell denounced British excesses against the Sepoys and the Times supported 
him in his plea for clemency. As, however, will be shown, it is doubtful 
if his dispatches had the effect claimed for them on British public opinion. 
Similarly, while the Times was both moderate and consistent in policy after 
Russell’s- arrival in India, that is, well after the British had turned the tide 
of the mutiny in their favour, (9) it is by no means clear this was the case 
during the height of the mutiny crisis. On certain issues, the Times shifted 
ground as the Mutiny progressed, and it can be argued that far from exert- 
ing a moderating influence, for a period of time it gave expression to those 
demanding harsh treatment of the Sepoys, and indeed led the campaign. 

From the outbreak of the Mutiny until the first relief of Lucknow was 
reported on November 12, 118 editorials with a direct bearing on the Mutiny 
were printed in the Times; of these 66 appeared in the crucial months of 
September and October. During this initial period, the .tone was at first 
optimistic, and the paper felt "we need have no fear of serious consequences 
of the present discontents." (10). Even with the news of the fall of Delhi, 
the Times felt that “soon we will hear of (the Mutiny's) suppression,” (11) 
that. India was "tranquil," (12) and that 


"we look for the arrival of the next news from India. . . with 


about as much interest as we should an overdue Australian steamer, or 


the result of a rising from Madrid:"' (13) s 


Not until July 14, did the paper depart from its optimistic note. Then followed 
a relatively brief period which can best be described as editorial panic. The 
English in India, (14) the Government at home, (15) the methods of despatch- 
ing re-inforcements, (16) the Directors of the East Indian Company, (17) and 
Benjamin Disraeli (18) were all in some way accused of either starting or 
fomenting the mutiny, without much being offered in the way of constructive 
suggestions. The situation was one of "agonising suspense. (19) 
FNERIT 
public feeling.” R. C. Majumdar in his Sepoy Mutiny and Revolt of 1857, (Calcutta, 
1957), p. 223, attributes liberality to the Times. The Marxist writer, James Bryne, holds 
a contrary view (see P. C. Joshi, ed., Rebellion 1857, (New Delhi, 1957), p. 303-4. 

(8) History of the Times Vol. 2, p. 318. See also Cook, p. 107. Michael Edwardes 
in the preface to bis edition of Russell’s My Indian Mutiny Diary, (London, 1957), p. XI 
claims “to Russell and the Times a great deal of the credit is due for the policies of 
rlemency and justice which ended the mutiny." 

(9) Russell did not leave London till December 26, 1857. 

(10) London Times, June 10, 1857. 

(11) Ibid., June 29, 1857. P 

(12) Ibid., June 30, 1857. 

(13) Ibid., July 9, 1857. 

(14) Ibid., July 18, 24, 1857. 

(15) Ibid., July 14, 1857. 

(16) Ibid., July 21, 1857. 

(17) Ibid., July 27, 1857. 

(18) Ibid., July 28, 30, 1857. - ad 

(19) Ibid., August 1, 1857. 
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During the first few days of August, however, the first of the atrocity 
stoties reached England, and with these, the Times recovered its aplomb. 
From then on the editorials minimized bad news from India, and vigorously 
attacked. any criticism cf British policy in India, whether internal, (20) or 
external. (21) In this period the Times repeatedly called on the British to 
support single-minded ard ruthless suppression of the mutiny. The justness 
of the English cause wes stressed. "'Our cause is just," the editor wrote, 
"on the whole we have been benefactcrs to the Indians, but change their 
natures we could not.” (22) 

Coupled with this went a systematic verbal degradation of the Indian. 
He was described as having "not one particle of moral stamina," (23) his 
religion was “the most outrageous system of idolatory in the world," (24) 
while politically, he did not "belong to a governing race," (25) but was a 
“capricious and violen: animal." (26) The Sepoy mutineers, "in all moral 
respects a good deal lower than dogs," (27) were repeatedly described in the 
most violent terms. The readers were eft in no doubt as to the absolute 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

This attitude of violent patriotism w=s expressed at least up till the first 
relief of Lucknow, when it was considered that "the Indian Mutiny was at 
an end,” (28) though there had been a gradual slackening in the tone of the 
invective ever since the recapture of Delhi. 

After the relief of Lucknow the Times became less interested in giving 
a lead to opinion at home, and in shzping the public's attitude. Factual 
accounts of the progress of the war replaced polemical diatribes, this trend 
culminating in Russell's objective, impartiz! reporte, Editorial interest switched 
from events in India to events in Englend about India. The Parliamentary 
debates on the India Bill, or on Canning's Proclamation of Oude,. were sub- 
jects of editorial comment far more then the progress of the British forces 
in India, and the treaunent of the mutineers. (29) 

Probably the most striking point arising from a consideration of the edi- 
torial policy of the Times, is the lack >f any attempt throughout the crisis 
to evaluate the various theories on the causes of the uprising. Even as late 

(20) E.g. the violent cr.ticism of Disraeli, who blamed the British administration for 
the mutiny. (Times, July 28, 30; August 1, “He would proclaim to the Sepoys that 
their complaints are just, and to the native states that their rights have been menaced”, 
October 1). 

. (21) Ibid., July 4, 1857. 

(22) Ibid., August 29, 1857. . 

(23) Ibid., August 31, 1357. ''His religion is a form, his creed a piece of nonsense, 
his conscience a dead letter.” 

(24) Ibid., September 2, 1857. 

(25) Ibid., September 1, 1857. 

(26) Ibid., September 16, 1857. 

(27) Ibid., August 28, 1857. 

(28) Ibid., November 12, 1857. 

(29) In May, 1858, for instance, there were 15 editorials concerned with Indian affairs. 
‘Twelve of these referred zo debates jn Parlament concerning Canning, or the future 
government of India, and cnly three referred to reports from India itself. Two of these 
were written in support of Russell’s pleas io? moderation, 
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as January 30th, 1658 the Times wrote, "We have no intention of speculating 
on the possible origin of the rebellion itself." (30) From time to time, how- 
ever, various theories were enunciated, without any attempt at reaching a 
balance of comparison, and it is here that some curious inconsistencies in 
policy can be noted. 

Initially, the Times hinted that there might have been a lack of sympathy 
between the British officers and the Sepoy soldiers, and, indeed, some harsh 
treatment by the former. (31) These ideas, however, were quickly disavowed. 
Far from being ill-treated, the Sepoy was claimed to be "the spoilt child of 
England.” (32) and had "'no reason for complaint." (33) The fact that the 
uprising caught the British officers completely by surprise was accepted as 
sufficient evidence to acquit the officers. The Mutiny was "'utterly unpro- 
voked.” (34) 

Similarly, the Times shifted ground on the question of the government 
of India. Critical of Company government during. July, (35) by September 
the Times was able to assert that "no country in the world was so well 
governed as India.” (36) These are typical of the inconsistencies in the edi- 
torials and because of them, it is difficult to see what the Times considered 
to be the real cause of the Mutiny. lf, however, anything were regarded às 
the prime factor, it was the native army's desire for power, and religion was 
explosive when allied to this. (37) 

On one point, however, the Times was not inconsistent, and that was 
its obvious lack of sympathy for the Indian races, cultures and institutions. 
The Indians were '"a weak cowardly people,” (38) without "'the materials 
for thinking rightly” (39) and their religions were "ridiculous" and "doomed 
to disappear." (40) The paper was never particularly clear on what would 
cause this disappearance but hinted here and there that the observable moral 
superiority of Christianity, supplemented by an acquaintance "with English 
literature and history," would inevitably serve to make the Indian '"'discon- 
tented with his old, absurd religion," and way of life. (41) 

The Times completely failed to appreciate the caste system, talked about 
abolishing it, and vigorously discounted any suggestion that the British in- 
fringement of Indian social and religious ^customs could have caused the 





(30 The London Times, January 30, 1858. 

(31) Ibid., June 10, 27, 1857. 

(32) Ibid., July 27, 1857. 

(33) Ibid., August 6, 1857. 

(84) Ibid., August 31, 1857. For the Times’ definition of the Indian 1nutineer see 
October 6, “The Indian mutineer is a pérson who, after the best treatment, in cold blood 
and in the full possession of his reason, turns around and murders his benefactor." 

(35) Ibid., July 24 27, etc., 1857. ^ 
- (86) Ibid., September 12, 1857. 

(37) See Ibid., October 9, 1857. 

(38) Ibid., August 1, 1857. 

(39) Ibid., October 20, 1857. 

(40) Ibid., October 0, 1857. 

(41) Ibid., September 2, 1857. See also September 16, 19; October 6. (... Indian 
religions were ‘doomed to disappear because of their selfishness and indifference when 
compared with Christianity"). ' 
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mutiny, because all change ‘‘has been for the better." (42) What the Indians 
thought about this is not recorded. 

This lack of sympathy is particularly noticeable in the paper's reaction 
to the blunder of the “greased cartridges. Unable to comprehend that to 
Mahommedans and Hindus this was a matter of grave importance, the paper 
held that it was not a cause of the revolution, but merely a pretext. (43) The 

. religious significance of this example of British stupidity was completely lost. 

Finally, a general ccnsideration of the editorials shows conclusively that 
this much-vaunted newspaper, far from upholding free speech, equated the 
enunciation of views contrary to its own with a lack of patriotism. Disraeli, 
who made several speeches indicting British rule, and the humanitarian Roman 
Catholic- Archbishop af London, Cardinal Wiseman, bore the brunt of its 
displeasure. Disraeli was accused of spreading "'treachery and disaster", and 
,of wantonly spreading a:arms, the Times primly observing that, "The sub- 
jection of all of a man's faculties to party spirit prevents him from rising to 
the level of patriotic feeling." (44) 

. Thus, the editorial policy of the Times during the Mutiny was neither 
moderate, nor consistent. This inconsistency must in great part be explained 
‘by the lack of day to day specialist information from India (rhe letters fom 
correspondents, while always lengthy, were often woefully inadequate. It 
may be, however, that the Times was, ss was claimed, faithfully reflecting 
the opinion of the informed classes. A stmdy of the correspondence columns 
during the height of the mutiny supporte this interpretation. 

Excluding the many long narratives from India: which were used to fil 
in the bare dispatches, 146 letters on the Mutiny from correspondents in 
England appeared in the Times between June 13th, and November 12th. 
The authors of 88 identified themselves, either by their signatures, or in the 
body of the letter, as "old Anglo-Indians’’, retired army officers, ex-Company 
servants, and Council members. When w= consider that out of the 58 letters 
remaining, 39 dealt with such inconsequentia as the recruiting of a volunteer 
relief army from the upper classes of England, (45) the building of a church 
over the infamous well of Kanpur, and the use of Kaffir soldiers to suppress 
the mutiny, a pattern becomes increasingly clear. The bulk of the corre- 
spondence comprised long letters from old soldiers using the newspaper's 
columns to fight again hali-forgotten battles of 30 years before and to offer 





(42) H.g., Ibid., July 27, 30, 1857. 
' (43) Ibid., August 6, 1857. 
z (44) Ibid., October 1, 1857. : 

(45) It is interesting to rote, in this connection, that all the correspondents wanted 
to be officers, as befitted their class, consequently the movement failed through a lack of 
private soldiers. The Tunes supported this movement, and in an editorial of.October 1, 
1857, patriotically exhorfed the clergy and the country gentlemen to place the facts of 
the Mutiny before the laborring classes, and to urge them to volunteer, in order to 
make the volunteer army possible. The Times claimed that “the great unlettered class” 
had only the vaguest knowledge of events in India. Thus, this reaction, as reflected 
in the Press, periodicals and meetings, was basically middle and upper class. For letters 
supporting a volunteer force. see those of “Young Englishman", “One of the Middle ^ 
Class’, etc. September 20, 1657, and following. 
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advice to the high command, or from ex-company men drawing on their 
experience and theories in an attempt to solve the present difficulties. 

Both soldiers and servants were generally quick to react against any 
criticism of past administration in India, and in so doing often provided, by 
their inept comments, evidence of a lack of understanding of, and contempt 
for, the Indian people. One ex-officer, for instance, felt that the only mistake 
made by the British was "the abolition of the lash for native soldiers” (46) 
while another displayed his lack of sympathy for Indian institutions by making 
the fatuous süggestion that all that was necessary to abolish the caste system, 
was for the British to issue a statement proclaiming that as the Government 
regarded all men as being born equal. Caste would then become obsolete. 
He optimistically felt that "the whole Hindu population will bow, admit the 
justice of our indignation, and this most monstrous anti-social absurdity will 
perish.” (37) 

Like the editorials, few correspondents made any attempt to discuss the 
causes of the Mutiny. The letters of Major-General H. I. Tucker (late 
Adjutant-General of Bengal), "Indophilus" (the great civil servant Sir Charles 
Trevelyan), and F. S. Head, (late of the Bengal Civil Service), alike in their 
sympathy with the Indians, their objective evaluation of the causes of the 
Mutiny, and their sober proposals for the future of India, alone are notable 
exceptions to this rule. (48) Perhaps 14 per cent of the total number of 
letters could be described as sober, objective and enlightened. Most corre- 
spondents were content to accept the view that the Mutiny was unprovoked, 
and that the Sepoy was a power-mad "'fiend in human form", (49) who "should 
be got rid of as a venomous brute”. (50) 

The problem which caused most controversy in the correspondence 
columns, however, was that of missionary and Evangelical influence in India, 
and the extent of its responsibility for the Mutiny. Suffice it to say at this 
juncture that the controversy gives some idea of the philosophy of the "Evan- 
gelical Reformers", who, Michael Edwardes claims, from the 1830's on, 
wished to transform the whole fabric of Indian society and culture, and whose 
excesses, he feele, caused the Mutiny. (51) 

We must now turn to a brief consideration of the public meetings held 
throughout Britain in order to raise funds for the relief of English victims. 
These meetings were extremely popular in September and October, 1857, 





(46) Major-General Sir William Fenwick, Times, October 31. See also Colonel Geddes, 
September 23. 

(47) "Anglo-Indian", Ibid., August 7, 1857. 

(48) For Major-General Tucker, see Times, June 24, July 22, October 1, 1857; for 
Indophilus, gee September 24, October 7, 22, 23, 24, November 9, 1857; for S. F. Head, 
see August 7, 20, 1857. 

(49) “Ne Cede Malis,” Ibid., August 3, 1857. 

(50) J. B. Redman, Ibid., August 29, 1857. Incidentally, one correspondent, Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. McDonald, viewed the whole Mutiny as part of a Mahommedan plot. His 
letters make unusual, though tedious, reading. See August 20, September 11, 12, 24, 
October 27, November 5, etc. 

(51) See M. H. Edwardes, The Mutiny and iis Consequences, (preface to Russell, 
My Indian Mutiny Diary, pp. 13-27). 
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when the horrors were being reported thick and fast—the Times reported 56 
different meetings between October Ist, and October 8th,—and the senti- 
ments expressed were those of the upper and middle classes. 

_ These meetings almost always followed the same pattern: They were 
usually presided over by the local lord or M.P., and the principal speakers 
were usually a retired Indian army man, and (except for Scotland) the local 
Church of England dignitary. 

The resolutions passed also took a stendard form. They all recorded 
first the utter indignation of the English people at the atrocities perpetrated 
in India, and followed this with an expression of sympathy for the sufferers. 

The most violent and revengeful sentiments were expressed at these 
meetings, usually by the clergymen, who regaled the audience at length with | 
ghastly tales of horrors perpetrated by the mutineers. Both the tales and the 
violence were enthusiastically received. (52) Thus the Rev. Dr. D. Maclagan 
felt "we could not deal in Christian spirit with these (mutineers) worse than 
fiends in human shape", (53) while the Rt. Hon. W. Beresford, M.P., at 
Saffron Walden, hoped “the English soldier would dash his glittering steel 
through the murderers, and hurl them to destruction down the waters of the 
Ganges." (54) Needless -to say, the clergymen attacked viciously the "'eilly 
attempt to saddle the blame (for the Mutiny) upon our missionaries.”’ (55) 
These meetings and the tone expressed, hed the enthusiastic support of the 
. Times which felt the people had “‘a right to be absorbed by indignation.'' (56) 

These meetings again relected clearly the violent spirit which temporarily 
gripped the middle and upper classes as the atrocity stories spread in England, 
also their complete conviction of the inherent rightness of ‘their cause, and 
their consequent lack of self-examination for possible failings in India. 

The most prominent issues reflected in the paper as a whole, will now be 
discussed. The question which undoubtedly aroused the most violent reaction 
in Britain was that of vengeence—what was to be done with the reconquered 
perpetrators of "foul treason”. (57) It is this question too, which brings 
out most clearly the contrast between the ascepted conception of the moder- 
ating influence of the Times during the crisis, and the actual facts. 

It is true, as we have said, that in 1858 the Tímes supported Russell's 
disgust at what had been dore by the British in Delhi, and his plea for humane 
treatment of the Indians, (58) but claims that the Times showed such modera- 
tion during the first monthe of the mutiny, especially the crisis months of 
August, September, and October 1857, are incorrect. During these months 





(52) See Southampton meeting, Times, Septercber 17, 1857, or Dublin, September 28. 

(53) Edinburgh, Times, September 23. 

(54) Saffron Walden, Times, October 27. . 

(55) Master of Hmmanuel College, at the Cambridge meeting, Times, October 2. 

(56) Times, September 18, 1357. The Times also published from time to time, full 
lists of contributors to the Indian Relief Fund. Among the most prominent contributors 
were Napoleon III and the Sultan of Turkey, each of whom gave one thousand pounds. 
See September 23, 30, 1857. 

(57) Times, September 2, 1857. 

(58) E g., Russell’s reports, 'bid., May 4, 6, 29, 31; June 17; and especially July 19, 
1858, plus supporting editorials. 
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the paper advocated policies of violent revenge on the Sepoys, and far from 
acting as a moderating influence, was probably the leader of the ‘‘no quarter" 
group. For example, the firat really violent letter did not appear in the 
paper till August 29th, (59) yet as early as August 6th . . . an editorial called 
for the violent punishment of the mutineers, claiming that "with the excep- 
tion of cold blooded theorists’’, the: soldiers would have the support of all 
England, "however terrible may be the measures they see fit to adopt”, 
Violent sentiments increased as the atrocity stories were published until during 
October, after Lord Canning's clemency proclamation, the paper lost all 
control, advocating that even those most remotely compromised by the 
Mutiny, should "be knocked on the head”, and that "we utterly dispose of 
truckling, huckstering humanity", (61) or “imbecile mercy", (62) Mr. J. P. 
Grant, who had been sent to Kanpur to insist upon the observance of 
Canning's proclamation, became "the prim philanthropist from Calcutta", 
stepping in "between justice and those wretches". (63) 

The official history of the Times explains this cry for blood as a temporary 

departure from a policy of moderation due to the absence of the editor, 
Mr. John Delane, who was on holiday during October. His assistant, Mr. A. 
L. Dasent, it is claimed, fell into line with popular feeling. (64) 
: This explanation does not fit the facts. Delane did not leave London 
until October 3rd, but violent opinions had been expressed constantly 
throughout August and September. ‘“We shall destroy the whole of this 
foul, craven mob", he wrote on September 19th, and Disraeli had been 
attacked for his merciful sentiments toward the Hindus. (66) On August 28th, 
the paper advocated the complete destruction of Delhi, and railed against 
those who would show ‘cheap sentiments of mercy’ to the defenders. 

The truth seems to be that far from being a force for moderation during 
the crisis months of 1857, the Times supported the policy of indiscriminate 
revenge on Indians which was expressed in its correspondence columns, (67) 
and at the public meetings held throughout the country. 

Another contention which must be disputed is the thesis that W. H. 
Russell's letters from India "secured a change in British public opinion,” (68) 
by stifling the cry for blood. The fact is, the cry had diminished to a sigh 
long before Russell’s first dispatch reached home. (69) In fact, there were 
very few letters or editorials written in a bloodthirsty spirit after the fall of 





(59) J. B. Redman, Ibid., August 29, 1857. 

(60) Ibid., August 6, 1857. 

(61) Ibid., October 21, 1857. 

(62) Ibid., October 29, ‘every tree and gable-end should have its pes in the shape 
of a mutineer’s carcase." 

(63) Ibid., October 29, 1857. 

(64) History of Times, Vol. 2, pp. 311-12. 

(65) Times, September 19, 1857. 

(66) Ibid., September 8, 1857. For further support of violence see August 6, 29; 
September 18, 1857. 

(67) E.g., J. B. Redman, Ibid., August 29; “D” September 24. 

(68) History of Times, Vol. 2, p. 318. 

(69) Rugsell’s first dispatches reached England in April 1858. 
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Delhi was reported. Perhaps the atrocities committed by the British there 
sufficed, but by January 1858, when "Judex" wrote to the Times claiming 
that the atrocity stories were greatly exaggerated, and making a strong plea 
for mercy to the Sepoys, there was no one sufficiently interested, either at 
the editorial desk, or among the readers, to dispute his contention. (70) 

The same thing happened with Russell dispatches. Masterpieces of 
humanitarian reporting as thsy were, they did not provoke one correspond- 
ent’s ire, nor did they d:iaw one supporting letter. During July 1858, for 
example, a month when Eussell viciously denounced the cry for blood, and . 
"those who gloat” over -he death of revolutionaries, (71) there were only 
seven letters written on India all on minor or technical points of military 
strategy, and not one of -hem bearing any sort of relationship to Russell's 
dispatches. Similarly, not even his adulation of the Ranee of Jhansi who 
"met the death of a hercine’’, (72) drew any comment at all, though only 
a few months earlier she had been described in very different terms. (73) 

Obviously Russell's dispatches had very little effect on British public 
opinion, for the reason thet, as the Times said, "India has lost a little of the 
monopoly of interest in the eye of England’’. (74) This was an ‘understate- 
ment. The feeling aroused in September and October had been too intense 
to last, and after victory hed been assured, new issues arose to take. its 
place. Even the debate over the passage of the East India Bill did not draw 
one letter from a correspondent. The subject of Índia was dead. 

Two other aspects of the "revenge controversy" must be'noted. The 
first is that after the massacre of Kanpur, Nana Sahib became the personi- 
fication of the Indian mutineer, and the worst of the screaming was directed 
at him. The Times did not exactly suppor: the Spectator’s suggestion that 
he be exhibited in an iron cage, (75) but made no secret of its feelings about 
him. The paper thought he would “hold rank ... among the greatest 
enemies of the human race at the end of the world." (76) In a review of 
a new edition of Tom Brown's Schooldays, for example, the bully, Flashman, 
was referred to as ‘‘a very Nana Sahib in cowardly ferocity”. (77) Still, even 
the Nana Sahib felt the mellowing winds of time. While never going to the 
length of another journal which by fune 1858 was able to speak of "our old 
friend, Nana Sahib'', (78) the Times gradually began to remove the exple- 
tives from before his name, and speak of him less. 

Another interesting aspect of the "revenge controversy" was that anti- 
Roman Catholic sentiment was exploited by both sides. Cardinal Wiseman 





(70) "Judex", Times. Janaary 29, 1858. His letter drew only one reply, which sup- 
ported him. p 

(71) Times, July 19, 1858. ý 

(72) Ibid., August 20, 1858. í 

(73) The Rhanee’s sex did noz spare her from vilification. - 

(74) Times, February 6, 1358. 

(75) Reported in New York Dally Times, October 7, 1857. 

(76) Times, September, 16 1857. . 

(T7) Ibid., October 9, 1857. See also October 2, “the most awful fiend that ever 
cursed God's earth," (report cf Cambridge meeting). T 

(78) John Bull. June 26, 1358, p. 408. 
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was unwise enough to state in a sermon that .“‘vengeance had been washed 
out by the blood of Calvary from the catalogues of man’s assumed rights", 
adding a strong plea for mercy for the Indians. (79) Immediately, a stream: 
of violent criticism descended upon the head of the unsuspecting prelate and 
his co-religionists, and Roman Catholicism was equated with san Engh: 
sentiments and doubtful patriotism. (89) 


On the other hand, there were those, particularly in Northern Ireland, 
seeking a policy of moderation towards the Sepoy, who compared Indian 
idolatry with that of the Catholics, and found the latter wanting. One speaker 
believed there was something "really rational about the idols of the Indians", 
and that "the religion of heathenism was respectable when compared with 
the religion of Romism"'. (81) 

Another issue which aroused violent feeling was that of the Christiani- 
zation of the Indians, and whether over-zealous proselytizing especially by 
military officers, had been a cause of the Mutiny. On this question also, 
the Times shifted its-ground. At first it bitterly criticised over-zealous mis- 
sionary enterprise in India, especially proselytizing by military officers, claim- 
ing "they should be one or the other", (82) and that such violent Evangelism 
did nothing but alienate the Sepoys. In holding this view, the paper was 
supported by a few of its more enlightened correspondents, notably F. S. 
Head, (83) and ‘‘Indophilus.”’ (84) 

Yet, by October the Times denied that the peril had in any way been 
created "by the presence of Christian missionaries,’ (85) and asking how “a 
monstrous system of endless transmigration and meaningless distortion coul 
compare . . . with the simple creed of the Christian", suggested a "'Chris- 
tian experiment” should be carried out in India. (86) By May 1858, the wheel 
had turned full circle. The Times now supported an active "proselytizing 
crusade’’ (87) in India. What were the reasons for this change in policy? 


One strong reason must have been that public opinion bitterly opposed 
any ‘suggestion that the missionaries or Evangelical soldiers were responsible 
for the Mutiny. Almost without exception at every public meeting held, 
amidst prolonged cheering, a clergyman would vigorously denounce such a 
view, claiming rather that the "great national sin" was not having preached 


ooo 


(79) Times, September 28, 1857. 

(80) E.g. Ibid., October 1, 8; November 3. Roman Catholics ‘feel at bottom a want 
of sympathy for the English people.” 

(81) Rev. Mr. McIlwaine, at Belfast, Ireland, Times, October 12, 1857. 

(82) Ibid., August 14, 1857. In these editorials the Times vigorously castigates a 
€olonel Wheeler, who had songht converts among his men, See September 2, “We must 
have no missionary colonels.” 

(83) F. S. Head, Ibid., August 20, 1857. See also August 7. 

(84) Indophilus, Ibid., September 24, 1857. For this point of view, see also the 
moderate letters of “A Hertfordshire Incumbent”, October 1, 13, and “P”, September 
30, 1857. 

(85) Times, October 1, 1857. 

(86) Ibid., October 7, 1857. 

(87) Ibid., May 4, 1858. 
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the gospel enough in Ind. "Had India been Christianized, there would have 
been no revolt.” (88) - 

By far the greater cumber of letters written on -the topic actively sup- 
ported Evangelization ard vilified those who saw in missionary zeal a pos- 
sible cause of the mutiny. A few far-sigh-ed men, notably F. S. Head, con- 
demned "military missionaries’ and military protection of mission work on. 
the ground that it caused the Indians to fear the subversion of their religion 
and thus was a major cause of the revolt (89) These views were anathema 
to most correspondents, however, who felt that there was need for more 
active proselytizing in India, and that the revolt was the punishment of God 
for the Company's dermal of Christianity. (90) The Dimes in changing its 
opinions, did no more tkan reflect this spicit. 

Another reason for -he switch in vievs was surely that the three heroes 
of Delhi and Lucknow. the great General Havelock, (a staunch Baptist), 
General Nicholson, and General Neill were all Evangelicals, and active 
proselyters before the Mutiny, while Edwardes describes their reaction to it _ 

s "Evangelical fury". The Times gave these men unqualified praise and 
support. It could hardly, therefore, disavow their beliefs and practices, with 
the result that its editorial policy had to b2 changed to accommodate them. 

Two other issues, closely related, must be touched upon. These are the 
attitude to the East ines Company, and to the Governor-General, Viscount 
Canning. 

Both editorials and correspondence agreed on the Company. Right from 
the start, it was felt that Company government had been tried, found-wanting, 
and must be replaced. The government kad been ' blind and defective", (92) 
"needed reform", (93) end, eventualy had "had its day’’.)(94) “‘Indophilus”’ 
and other correspondents expressed simila- sentiments, (95) and few dissented. 
There was general agreement that Indie should be ruled directly by the 
Crown. 

The editorial criticsm of the Hon. Company was somewhat qualified, 
however. The Times zdvocated few specific reasons for its rejection, pre- 
ferring to charge it with "general weakness", (96) and "'cumbrousness of 





(88) Sermon by Rev. C. Bull, Westminster Cathedral, Times, October 8. See also the 
report of the Hereford public meeting, October 21. “It was the want of missionary 
exertions which had produced the revolt. See also October 27, 1857 (Saffron Walden). 
September 16,. (Cheltenham . 

(89) F. S. Head, Ibid, Aignst 20, 1857. See clso “P”, September 30, and ''Indophilus'', 
September 24, 1857. 

(90) For views of this ilk, see Lord Shactesbury, Ibid., September 28, “An Old 
Indian,” September 1, “Audi Alteram Portem,” “An Old Officer," September 3, etc. 

(91) Edwards, op. cit. p. XVII. For a brief but striking description of the ‘‘Hvangeli- 
cal Revolution" in India, -ee Edwards, p. XVII-XXV. For Havelock’s religious inten- 
sity, see Wesiminstér Review, October 1858, >. 205, or the. new biography by J.. C. 
Pollock, Way To Glory. (London, 1957), esp. p. 13-15. 

(02) Times, August 10, 1857. 

(93) Ibid., October 3, 1557. 

(94) Ibid., October 20, .857. See also June 10, 29; July 24. 

(05) See note 48. Alsc “Spectator Orientabs", ibid. June 13; “Akbar”, July 29. 

(86) Times, October 20, 1857. 
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administration". (97) Its criticism of the Company was rarely trenchant, the 
attitude being that this was a system which had worked admirably for a long 
time, but needed replacing because the territorial growth of British India had 
rendered it obsolete. (98) The paper was leaving an old and decrepit friend 
as painlessly as possible. 

A few of the correspondents seeking abolition of the Company were violent 
in their accusations of bribery and corruption, (99) but most echoed the edi- 
torials, claiming that the system was outmoded, but refraining from specific 
charges against the Directors or Council. (100) 


Towards Canning, the Times was generally lenient, apart from the brief 
period in October, while the Editor was away, when his clemency proposals 
were so viciously attacked. He was, at the outset, pictured as a man of 
"integrity and courage", who was a victim of his circumstances, particularly 
of the inept East India Company organisation. (101) Then came Delane's 
holiday, and the interlude mentioned above. After he returned, the attacks 
on Canning stopped, at the instance of the perturbed Government, in partic- 
ular, of: Lord Granville, who was both Delane's and Canning's friend. (102) 
Russell received full co-operation from Canning, (103) and the Times warmed 
to him more and more as 1858 progressed. His policy became one "which 
with every day will be more and more fully appreciated", (104) and when 
ironically, he was censured by Parliament for severity in sequestering the 
property of rebels in Oude, the Times was quick to rise to the defence of 
this "distinguished nobleman who had had to preserve our Indian Empire’’. (105) 
On Canning and the East India Company, therefore, the Times showed more 


consistency than on most other issues connected with the Mutiny. 


. Next to the Times, probably the -most widely known British newspaper 
or periodical .is Punich. Punch has a long tradition of gentle fun-making. 
It is significant, therefore, that just as the Mutiny caused the Times tempo- 
rarily to lose its traditional balanced view, so it caused Punch to Jose its 
sense of humour. Punch was able to joke about the Mutiny up until the middle 
of August 1857, even to the extent of publishing a rather cutting, but neverthe- 





(97) Ibid., October 3, 1857. 

(98) Ibid., October 20, 1857. For further editorials discussing the Company, see June 
10; July 24; August 10; September 28; October 6, 10, 30. 

. (09) E.g. “Anglo Bengalee"; ibid., July 20; “Akbar”, July 29. 

(100) E.g., “Ne Cede Malis," ibid., BIA 15; Colonel P. Phipps, September 22; Indo- 
philus, op. cit. etc. ~ 

(101) Ibid., October 3, 1857. 

(102) The Story of the Times, Vol. 2, p. 312, tells this story fully, as does Cook, 
p. 105-6. 

(103) Ibid. 

.(104) Times, February 4, 1858. ` 

(105) Fbid., May 10, 1858 See also May 12, 14, 15, 20, 22, 24. “His policy was 
founded upon views of expediency, policy and justice." (May 24). 

(106) Thongh the Guardian was founded in 1821, it did not become a daily paper till 
1855 (see W. H. Mills, The Manchester Guardian (New York, 1922), p. 97. 

(107) In only .seven issues during September and October, for example, did the 
Guardian fail to use substantial extracts from Times’ reports and editorials, 
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less, light-hearted, drawing of "Sepoy D'Israeli"". (108) As the atrocity stories 
drifted in, however, the magazine's temper changed. Up till the middle of 
November, its attitude tc the Mutiny was anything but funny, and it became a 
leader in the cry for inciscriminate slaughter of the Sepoys. 

Punch promoted its India propaganda in three main ways. Probably the 
most graphic were the weekly publication of double page drawings depicting 
the symbolic destruction of the Sepoys, and other matters pertaining to the 
Mutiny. Probably the most striking was that simply entitled "Justice", which 
showed a well-shroudec, well-bosomed female leading the British army over 
the top of a mass of screaming, squirming Indians, men, women, and children. 
The leading British soldier is forcing his bayonet down a Sepoy's throat. (109) 
This type of picture sta ed Punch’s attitude far more clearly than words. (110) 

The second vehicle used by Punch was that of poetry, or more correctly, 
patriotic doggerel. Many verses were published, expressing sentiments such 
as these ; 

"Who pules akout the mercy? The agonised wail 
Of babes hewa piecemeal stil sickens the air..." (III) 


or, concerning the Sepoys ;— 
"See how they'd scuttle and squeal, 
When you pw in at very low figures, 
A foot and a half of’good steel." (112) 


Thirdly, Punch, by &ny means at its disposal, usually by vicious sarcastic 
parodies, attacked any groups, especialy Roman Catholics, or individuals, 
such as Disraeli, who apposed its policy of unrestrained violence. Like the 
Times, Punch accused them of unpatriotic behaviour. (113) 

By mid-October, Punch's chief scapegoat was Canning, who was merci- 
lessly lampooned in certoon, verse, and editorial. In one he was depicted 
as ‘patting a Sepoy on the head and saying, "Well, then they shan't blow 
him from nasty guns, but he must promise to be a good little Sepoy’’. (114) 
This was typical of Puach's attitude to his clemency proposals. 

` Still, as with the Times, violent views did not last, and by March Punch 
had recovered its humour enough to claim the Mutiny was "'Hindoodi- 
cious’, (115) while the &ontispiece to volume 35 showed happy smiling Indians 
capering round Queen Victoria as Queen of India. Its violence, like that 
of the Times, indeed, like that of Great Britain, was only temporary. The 





(108) Punch. Vol. 33, August 8, 1857, p. 55. 

(109) Ibid., September 12, 1857, p. 109. 

(110) See also, ibid, August 22, p. 76-77. “The British Liou's Vengeance on ihe 
Bengal Tiger", which shcws a fierce lion leapmg upon a cringing suarling tiger, and 
interrupting the latter's meal of a white woman and child. 

(111) Ibid., September 12, 1857, p. 108. a 

(112) Ibid., October 3, 1857, p. 138. See also November 21, p. 213. “Mercy for Nana 
Sahib.” : 

(113) See ibid., November 28, 1857, p. 220; October 31, p. 177; October 24, p. 173. 

(114) Ibid., October 24 p. 174. See also p. 173, and November 7, p. 191. 

(115) Ibid., Vol. 34, March 27, 1858, p. 132. 
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introduction to Volume 23, written in January 1858, says that "Lord Canning's 
clemency was loudly condemned, until the public mind became more com- 
posed and was glad justice had been tempered with mercy", (116) and this 
is a good summary of the British public's later reaction to the Indian Mutiny. 

The question arises as to whether this "recovery of humour” by Punch, 
the Tímes, and other journals came as a result of correct information from 
India proving that the atrocity stories were exaggerated. This is at best only 
a partial anewer. There was no real questioning of the atrocity till the end 
of January, 1858, (117) yet both Punch and the Manchester Guardian, for 
instance had recovered their balance by January I, as their New Year edi- 
torials show. A more likely explanation is that the supply of atrocity stories 
stopped after the fall of Delhi, and this, rather than correct information, 
helped cause the return to sanity. Lacking the verbal sustenance necessary 
for its survival, together with the fact that its very intensity precluded its 
continuance, the cry for blood faded away. 

Probably the most interesting treatment of the Mutiny by a British periodi- 
cal was that of John Bull and Britannia, the self-described exponent of "those 
political views which most naturally result from the social habits and position 
of the English gentleman.” (118) In this case, however, John Bull and the 
gentlemen who wrote to the Times, or who supported Punch, parted com- 
pany, because this weekly refused to bow to the cry for blood, but maintained 
& position of balance and sanity even at the height of the crisis. 
|. À supporter of Disraeli, and "'the principles of justice and humanity", (119) 
for which he contended, John Bull laid much of the blame for the Mutiny 
on "missionary colonels’’ hoping that they would be punished. (120) It felt 
the best way to Christianize the Sepoys was by "faithfully regarding our own 
duties towards them'', not by the "amateur preaching" of men like Colonel 
Wheeler. (121) Similarly, while understanding that the atrocity stories had 
“aroused the blood of our nation", it nevertheless opposed “‘the cold blooded 
diatribes with which the English writers caterwaul for a retaliation", claiming 
the only way to hold India was by justice, not might. (122) 

As the cry for blood rose in intensity; John Bull, recognising the Times 
as the movement's most influential leader, attacked its ‘‘bloodthirsty 
mewings'", and "brutal and butcherly nonsense", claiming it was a disgrace 
to England that these should find favour. (123) Its courageous assault on 
public opinion continued throughout September and October. In pointed, 
alliterative phrases it denounced the Times, as leader of the “bloodthirsty 





(118) Ibid., Vol. 33, introduction. 

(117) See the letter of Judex, Times, January 29. Doubt abont the veracity of the 
atrocity stories does not seem to have become widespread till Russell’s first dispatches 
reached Britain in April 1858. 

(118) John Bull, January 2, 1858, p. 8. I suspect, from the tone of the editorial that 
this was a Conservative Party magazine. / 

(119) Ibid., Angust 1, 1857, p. 448. 

(120) Ibid., July 4, 1857, p. 424. 

(121) Ibid., August 22, 1857, p. 536. 

(122) Ibid., August 8, 1857, p. 504. 

(123) Ibid., September 5, 1857, p. 570. 
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bawlers'" for stimulating ‘‘the appetite for slaughter" in order to increase 
circulation, by catering :o the “‘present mood of the public at large”, (124) 
At the same time, it ccndemned the failure of most papers and people to 
distinguish between just punishment and indiscriminate slaughter, and de- 
plored the move to wreck vengeance on “‘insensate matter’, by destroying 
Delhi. (125) 

John Bull's campaign against the "Sepoys of the English Press’’ (126) and 
the plea for just treatmert of the Indians, was given great heart by Canning's 
clemency proposals, and continued until the intensity of public feeling died 
down. Much of what = had always claimed (i.e. the exaggeration of the 
atrocity stories), was subsequently justified, (127) and thereafter its interest in 
India faded, until by April it claimed "our appetites are getting somewhat 
palled'" with India. (128 John Bull had won its personal battle over the 
Indian Mutiny. It was -ontent to leave it at that, though it roared briefly 
once more in protest at he passing of the East India Company, whose cause 
it had always espoused. (129) This may suggest that informed Company 
officers found,a voice in the paper. 

Apart from the incisveness of its editorial writing, John Bull's. campaign 
against the brutal treatment of the Sepoys is significant because not only does 
it represent a dissentien! voice amidst the popular clamour, but it also re- 
inforces the thesis that the Times, because of its influential position, Jed the 
press outcry for revenge. For this reason, it is the Times which John Bull 
attacked so vigorously. 

We must now touca on the British Parliament, to see if the opinion 
expressed there, particulerly on the revenge question, was similar to that ex- 
pressed by the British P-ess. The first point to notice, however,—a crucial 
one—is that Parliament did not sit in September and October, the crisis 
months of the Mutiny es far as Britain was concerned. The. 1857 session 
ended on August 28, before the reports of the Kanpur massacre had exacer- 
bated public feeling so mach, and the Houses did not meet again till December 
3rd, after the first relief of Lucknow had eased tension. 

Neither the Lords nor Commons had much to say about India prior to 
prorogation on August 23th. and it would seem the seriousness of the situ- 
ation was not realised. ( 30) The only general debate on the question- was 
held in the Commons or July 27th, when Disraeli called for Papers on the 
state of affairs in India, (131) and in the course of a three-hour speech, gave 
a broad interpretation of the causes of the Mutiny. He was generally hostile 
to Company rule, but vas a voice crying in the wilderness. Most of the 





(124) Ibid., September EZ, 1857, p. 584; October 3, p. 634. 
(125) Ibid., September 5, 1857, p. 570. 

(126) Ibid., October 24, B57, p. 680. 

(127) Ibid., January 16, 1358, p. 40. See also February 6, p. 84-86; May 1, P 280. 

(128) Ibid., April 10, 183, p. 228. 

(129) Ibid., April 10, 185% p. 232; see also June 19, p._ 362. 

(130) Harl Granville for zustence, believed Kanpur to be a fabrication (see Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, third series, Vol. 147, p. 1614), and most members felt that ihe 
rising would be largely abortive. ws 

(131) Hansard, Vol. 127, ap. 440-546. 
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members who replied to him displayed two of the tendencies prevalent in 
the press at this time, the unwillingness to ‘speculate on the causes of the 
Mutiny, and the tendency to associate any criticism of British rule in India 
with a lack of patriotism. (132) Still, there were no wild threats of revenge, 
and all speakers condemned out of hand Government support of missionary 
work in India. (133) 

Parliament resumed sitting on December 3rd, 1857, and immediately the 
Prime Minister, Viscount Palmerston, announced that it was "not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government" to debate any aspect on the Indian 
question before the Christmas recess. (134) Thus the only opportunity to 
advocate violent punishment for the Sepoys was in the addresses answering 
the.Queen's Speech, and the only person to do so was the Earl of Derby, in 
the Lords, who wished to see all the mutineers suffering "hopeless, constant 
slavery . (135) Even he realised the "spirit of unrestricted revenge" (136) 
must be restrained, while all the other speakers in both houses had nothing 
to say about the punishment of the Sepoys. (137) 

Parliament did not meet again till February 5th, and by this time thoughts 
of revenge were far from the minds of most members. During the debate in 
the Commons about the question of passing an official vote of thanks to 
Viscount Canning for his handling of events in India, on February 8th, (138) 
no one attacked his policy of clemency, but many echoed the words of 
Mr. S. Herbert, who felt that the British sucess in India was due in great 
measure, "to his firmness and courage”. (139) The name or doings of Nana 
Sahib, were never mentioned in this debate. 

The reason for this is not that the opinion expressed by Parliamentarians 
differed from those of the press, but that the intense cry for blood was a 
transient phenomenon, which had played itself out by the time Parliament 
met. After military success had been assured, most men took a second look 
at Indian events, and with the lessening of tension, modified their views. lf 
Parliament had met in September and October, members might well have 
indulged in the cry for blood, Lord John Russell, for instance, admitted he 
opposed Canning’s clemency proposals at the time, but later came to see their 
wisdom. He felt "he (Canning) took the only course becoming his Chris- 
tian character.” (140) 7 


(132) A Mr. Campbell (Govt.), for instance, claimed he had never heard “a more 
unpatriotic or injudicious speech”, (Hansard, Vol. 147, p. 510), while Mr. R. D. Mangles, 
a director of the Hast India Company, said ‘that even the best informed authorities in 
this country professed themselves at a loss-to account for it (the Mutiny). Hansard, Vol. 
147, p. 526. 

(133) See the remarks of the Rt. Hon. Vernon Smith, President of the Board of 
Control. Hansard, Vol. 147, p. 487. 

(134) Hansard, Vol. 148, p. 130. 

(135) Ibid., p. 38 ff. 

(136) Ibid. ` 

(137) Earl Granville did express the hope that in dealing with the Sepoys, the soldiers 
would ‘not imitate the cruelty of the miserable heatthens". Hansard, Vol. 148, p. 63. 

(138) Ibid., pp. 865-033. , : 

(139) Ibid., p. 916. 

(140) Ibid., pp. 911-12. 
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On February 12th, 1858, Viscount Palmerston moved to introduce his 
"Bill for the Better Government of India", (141) and from then on Indian 
affairs were debated only as they fell within this context, or later, within the 


controversy aroused by Canning's proclamation concerning treatment of the 
rebels in Oude. (142) 


It is unwise to draw too many general conclusions from a mere sample 
study such as this. Many questions remain unanswered, the influence of the 
Anglo-Indian press on Anglo-Indian opinion, for instance, and its effect on 
English public opinion and the Home press. The British reaction to foreign 
criticism of English rule in India, (143) especially the effect such criticism had 
on intensifying the British desire to smash utterly the Mutiny, has not been 
considered, nor has the American reaction been touched. 


Still, one general conclusion can be made, and it is so obvious it need 
not be laboured: The Indian Mutiny caught the British by surprise. -They 
were unprepared for it, and thus had little idea why it happened. The idea 
of complete Anglo-Saxon superiority which they possessed, made it impos- 
sible for many people to see that British rule could have anything but a bene- 
ficial effect on India, and thus their natural reaction to the slaughter of their 
countrymen was intensified because they were sure that nothing had been 
done to justify their fate. Add to this the professed Victorian abhorrence of 
cruelty to women and children, and the cry for blood during September and 
October becomes readily comprehensible as the violent reaction to having 
one’s hand, stretched forward in assistance, bitten. The press at this time, 
especially the Times, reflected this public reaction, moulded it, and gave it 
voice. 


Yet people like "Indophilus'"" or the editor of John Bull, never completely 
lost their sense of proportion, and soon it returned to most people. The 
cry for revenge became a rather bored argument for reconstruction in India, 
and once again, the press mirrored it. 


Then too, we can tentatively answer a question closely allied with the 
above general conclusion. Why did the British fail to evaluate the causes 
of the Mutiny? Is it enough to say that the English were so sure they were 
right that they could not discuss wherein they were wrong or is there a more 
satisfying answer? It could be argued that by rejecting the Hon. Company 
the British did, in a sense, admit error, though it must be remembered that 
the institution of Company Government was rarely criticised as a mistake in 
policy. It was rather regarded as a once useful means of government, no 
longer applicable to the changed Indian situation. 





(141) Ibid., p. 1276. 

(142) The treatment of the Sepoys did come up on April 23, when Mr. P. Rich 
moved for a proclamation of amnesty to the rebels, claiming “an indiscriminate vengeance 
would be alike contrary to every principle of policy and justice". Hansard, Vol. 149, p. 
1593. There was no debate on this proposal. 

(143) The French Catholic Press in particular, gleefully interpreted the Mutiny as a 
just punishment for heresy and cruelty. For examples of French, and also Russian, 
criticism, see Times, July 4, 30; August 4, 28; September 4, 21, 30; October 19, 1857. 
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Perhaps the British failed to evaluate the causes because they were 
ignorant of past events in India, while bewildered and angered by the bloody 
‘confusion of the present. Not tll 1858 did passions subside sufficiently to 
` permit critical analysis, but, by then, other crises had arisen to distract 
altention. i 

Finally, this paper has attempted to tilt at a well-known British and 
Commonwealth convention, the innate reasonableness, and above all balance, 
of the point of view of the London Times, transcending, it is felt, most 
human foibles and failing. This paper has suggested that in one instance at 
least, in its vigorous roaring for blood and destruction at the height of the 
Mutiny crisis, the Times, in its inhumanity, was human. 


JOHN A. SALMOND. 


A Note on Sir William Jones and the slave 
Grade in Bengal: 


x 


IR WILLIAM JONES'S antipathy towards the slave trade is widely known. 

He was no doubt one of the first persons to condemn the degrading trade 
in children, which at one time threatened to depopulate parts of Bengal. (1) 
This has been mentioned by most of his biographers and others. (2) But so 
far no attempt has been made to. analyse his attitudes towards the slave 
system in relation to his political and economic ideas. In this paper we hope 
to study this with the help of hitherto unnoticed manuscript sources. 

The central theme of Jones's political ideas was the protection of the 
individual, his person, property and liberty. This concern over the individual 
and his rights was derived from Locke and the Whig philosophy. To -Locke 
"every man has a property in his own person ; this nobody has any right to 
but himself". (3) So a man has a right to enjoy the benefit of his labour and 
for that he must be completely free: “‘For this labour being the unquestion- 
able property of this labourer, no man but he can have a right to what that 
is once joined to, at least where there is enough and as good left in common 
for others". (4) Jones.took this Lockian doctrine to the furthest extreme and 
decided that every man who uses his labour should have a right to vote. 
Thus he came to support the movement for Parliamentary -Reform—for the 
extension of suffrage and for annual parliaments. 

The state consists of the whole people, and the law is the aggregate will 
of the people and not the wish of a sovereign: “I differ from Blackstone, 
he defines law ‘a rule prescribed by a superior power’. | define it the will 
of the whole community as far as it can be collected with convenience’’. (5) 
In a state this "collected will of the people" is the supreme authority. 1n 
England the Common Law is the true authority as it is "the collected wisdom 
of many conturies, having been used and approved by successive genera- 
tions". (6) The Common Law permits every free agent to have a say in the 


(1) “Extract from Bengal Revenue Consultations" 17 May 1774 as quoted in Parlia- 
mentary papers on slavery in India, p. 3. 

(2) Shore, J. Memoirs of the life and correspondence of Sir William Jones (London, 
1804) p. 187 cf. Cannon, G. H. Sir William Jones, Otientalist. An annoted bibliography 
of his works. (Honolulu, 1952) pp. xiv-xv. 

(8) Locke, J. The Second sreatise of civil Government Sec. 27. 

(4) Locke, J. Op. cit. 

(5) Letter to George John, the second Earl Spencer, 21-11-1770. Spencer papers 
Althorp.. I am most gratefnl to the present Earl Spencer for kindly allowing me to study 
the unpublished letters of Sir William Jones. The Central Research Fund of the Uni- 
versity of London have been most generous in assisting me towards the cost of the 
research incurred in Aberystwyth and Althorp Park. 

(6) Letter to Thomas Yeates, 7-6-1886 as published in Shore, J. Memoirs p. 212. 
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making of the laws which affect his life and property. But to be a free’agent 
a man must be able to use his person which is the source of property. Such 
a man-who makes use of his person should be a voter ; "| admit, that, our 
constitution both in form and spirit requires some property in electors either 
real or personal, in possession or in action; but I consider a fair trade or 
profession as valuable property”. (7) His civil society would exclude those 
who have "nothing at all and being unable or unwilling to gain anything by 
art or labour were supported by alma.” (8) He despised those who did not 
make use of their labour. During the Gordon Riots in 1780 he was not 
hesitant to take up arms against the "rabble'' (the lower order) for rioting and 
looting and encroaching upon the sanctity of the private property. (9) He 
equally disliked the nobility, men like Lord Baltimore of Maryland or the 
Duc de Villars "and hundreds more whose profiligacy has made their names 
stink in our nostrils” (10) and who are hardly industrious. 

Jones had to adapt these Whiggish radical principles to the Indian situa- 
tion. In England he defined law as “the collected will of the people" and so 
the state consisted of all those who live within it. From this it follows that 
the people, who make use of their industry elect their own government and 
officers of the state. (11) But Sir Wiliam Jones was appointed a judge of 
the Supreme Court, Calcutta,-not by the people there but by their foreign 
masters. . He found that his position in India was inconsistent with his theory: 
of the state and the law. But he soon reconciled his doctrine to the new 
situation. 

The law was stil the collected will of the people. Such a will was 
expressed in England in the English Common Law and in India in the custo- 
mary laws as compiled in various legal treatises. For both the Common Law 
and the Customary Law are the "Collected wisdom of many centuries, having 
been used and approved by successive generations". (12) But whereas in 
England the Common Law allowed all men who were not dependent on 
another's will to take part in the affairs of the state, in India the Customary 
Law permitted authoritative rule for her people: "The religious manners and 
laws of the natives precludes even the idea of political freedom." (13) This 
is because Asia flourished in the sphere. of imagination only whereas "reason 
and taste are the grand prerogatives of European minds". (14) This made it 


(7) A speech to the assembled inhabitants of the countries of Middlesex and Sutrey, 
the cides of London and Westminster and the borough of Southwerk. Works of Sir 
William Jones, Vol. 8. (London, 1807) p. 512. 

(8) Op. cit. 

(9) Letter to Lady Georgiana, 9-6-1780 Spencer papers. Lady Georgiana was the 
mother of George John, the second Harl Spencer. 

(10) Letter to George John. 20-0-1775. Spencer papers. r 

(11) Jones, Sir William ; The Principles of Government in a dialogue between a scholar 
and a peasant, (London 1782) p. 5. 

(12) See above. 

(13) “On the History of the Asiaticks, civil and natural". Asiatick Researches (As. R.) 
Vol. IV p. 8. 

(14) “The Second Discourse” As. R. Vol. I. p. 407. For a detailed discussion on 
Jones’s conception of Indian civilization see my article “Sir William Jones and the 
British attitudes towards India” J.R.A.S. 1964 Parts 1 and 2, pp. 37-47. 
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possible for Europeans to enjoy freedom whereas-the Asiaticks had to submit 
to an absolute power. 

It would be unworthy of the British Government to impose their system 
on the Indians for “a system forced- upon a people invincibly attached to 
opposite habits would in truth be a system of cruel tyranny' . (15) So the 
Indians should be allowed to live according to their customs and laws unde: 
the protection of a mild but absolute rulez. 

It is significant to note that though Jones modified his Whig aleck 
to suit the Indian situation the central theme of his ideas, that is the ‘pro: 
tection of the individual its person, property and freedom, was still valid. In 
India an ordinary Indian was denied the political freedom but he should have 
the freedom to enjoy the fruits of his industry—‘‘descendable property” (16) 
and his religious beliefs. So the purpose of the British Government in India 
would be best served by ‘promoting the security of the right of property to the 
natives", who by their “Cheerful industry will enrich their benefactors and 
whose firm attachment will secure the permanence of our dominion”’. (17) 

The slave system was unacceptable to Jones's political ideas both in 
Britian and in India. The slave system» forced man to sell his person to 
another. The man who is sold looses his freedom completely, including the 
freedom to enjoy. the fruits of his industry. To Jones this is against the 
natural law. A man cannot claim a property in rational beings, “‘since our 
creator had given our species a dominicn to be moderately exercised over 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air but not to man over man”’. (18) 
The slave system does not only prevent the slaves from enjoying the fruits ' 
of their industry, it also encourages the traders to laziness, who might well 
have made use of their labour. As an economic system this cannot be 
supported either: "| pass with haste by the coast of Africa whence my 
mind turns with indignation at the abominable traffick in the human species, 
from which a part of our countrymen dare to derive most inauspicious wealth. 
Sugar, it has been said would be dear if :t were not worked by Blacks in the 
Western islands ; as if the most labourious, the most dangerous works were 
not carried on in every country, but chiefly in England by freemen ; in fact 
the are so carried on with infinitely more advantage, for there is an alacrity 
in a consciousness of freedom, and a gloomy sullen indolence in a conscious- 
ness of slavery. (19) So slavery must be condemned not only because it violates 
"the primary law of nature" but also because the system is economically 
unsound. No leniency towards the slaves gives the system a legal status. 

In 1772 Warren Hastings introduced a regulation in Bengal which 
empowered the government to hang the offender in a case of roobery with 


(15) “Thoughts on a system of judicature for India” Burke notes 9c Wentworth 
Woodhouse MSS. (By permission of Earl Fitzwilliam and the trustees of the Wentworth 
Woodhonse Settled Estates). 

(16) Letter to William Shipley. 5-10-1786. As published in Shore, J. Memoirs p. 285. 

(17) Al Sirajiyyah or the Mohamedan law of inheritance; with a commentary (Calcutta, 
1792) p. XIN, 

(18) “Remarks on the island of Hinzuan or Johanna’, As. R. Vol. II, pp. 88-92. 

(19) A speech on the nomination of candidcles to represent the country of Middlesex 
(London 4780) p. 5. (Italics are mine). 
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violence and enslave his family. This measure was. made public later in that 
year when an extract of his letter to the Court of Director was published. One 
of the excuses for the introduction of such an unusual and cruel method to 
suppress crime was that slavery in Bengal was milder than that in America: 
"the ideas of slavery borrowed from our American colonies will make every 
modification of it appear in the eyes of our own countrymen in England a 
horrible evil. But it is far otherwise in this country ; here the slaves are treated’ 
as the children of the families to whom they belong and often acquire a happier 
state by their slavery than they could have hoped by the enjoyment of 
liberty" (20) To this Jones commented, ‘“This is the most spurious argument 
for despotism which all despots use’’. (21) So a slave may be treated mildly 
but that would not justify that system. 

On 10 June 1785 when a case of murder of a slave girl by a European 
master called Osborne was brought-before the Supreme Court, Jones took the 
opportunity to condemn the slave trade and the slave system. "Many of you, 
I presume, have seen large boats filled with children coming down the river 
for open sale at Calcutta ; nor can you be ignorant, that most of them were 
stolen from their parents, or bought, perhaps for a measure of rice in a 
time of scarcity. (22) Such trade must be stopped and the merchants severely 
punished and "one great example of a just punishment, not capital, will conduce 
more to the prevention of similar cruelties, than the strongest admonition or 
severest verbal reproof”. (23) There were many reasons why he supported 
the Americans in their struggle for independence but perhaps the chief reason 

.was that they held similar ideas on freedom and the slave system. He was 
assured by his friends in America that they would "emancipate their slaves" 
as soon as "times and circumstances shall permit" them to do so. (24) 

Slavery is indefensible, but so long as the system persists and if one has 
to employ slaves one should treat them as servants under contract. “It is 
needless to expatiate on the law (if it be law) of private slavery ; but 1 make 
no scruple to declare my own opinion, that absolute unconditional slavery, 
by which one human creature becomes the property of another, like a horse 
or an ox, ia happily unknown to the laws of England and that no human law 
could give it a just sanction ; yet though | hate the word, the continuance of 
it, properly explained can produce little mischief. | consider slaves as servants 
under contract, expressed or implied, and made either by themselves, or by 
such persons as are authorized by nature or law to contract for them, until 
they attain a due age to‘cancel or confirm any compact that may be dis- 
advantageous to them. I have slaves whom I rescued from death or misery 
but consider them as other servants, and shall certainly tell them so, "when 
they are old enough to comprehend the difference of the terms". (25) A simi- 


(20) Extract of a letter from the Governor and Council at Fort William to the Court of 
Directors dated November 3 1772, p. 98. 

(21) Jones used Robert Orme’s copy of the work and made numerous marginal notes. 
Orme Collections. 41. 13. 

(22) Charges to the Grand Jury 10-46-1785 Works Vol. 7 p. 16. 

(23) Charges to the Grand Jury 10-6-1785. Works Vol. 7. p. 17. 

(24) A speech on the nomination of candidates. p. 5. 

(25) Charges to the Grand Jury. 10-5-1785. Works Vol. 7. pp. 14-15. 
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lar view was expressed when one of his friends, Morris purchased a slave in 
St. Vincent in the West Indies:- "They intend to employ him as a shepherd 
which indulgence (while the detestable trafück in human creatures submists) 
may be better for the poor man than his liberty as he would be in danger of 
losing it again and being sold to a bad master". (26) If one has to lose freedom 
it is better to have a good master than a bad one. E 

It would be a mistake to think that Jones's antipathy towards slavery was 
stimulated by purely humanitarian motives, out of a real concern for ihe 
depressed class. In fact he had no faith in an egalitarian society. He treated 
his slaves as his servans and this did not mean that he treated them as his 
equals, but he, on the contrary defended the traditional view that the master 
has a right to "correct" his servants if need be, by corporal punishment. 

On 16 June 1785 à man called Humphrey Stewart was brought for trial 
before the Judges of the Supreme Court. He was charged with the murder 
of his Munshy by beating him with a stick. In this case John Hyde, another 
Judge of the Supreme Court, summed up the evidence for the jury and he ex- 
plained to them the various types of homicide. In this he was helped by 
Jones," I made considerable use of the annexed analysis of this case which 
brother Jones took the trouble to draw up for me". (27) This analysis in the 
from of a diagram is now in a book of manuscript notes on cases tried in the 
Supreme Court Calcutta. (28) In this analysis Jones fully supported the tradi- 
tional view on the relationship between the master and the servant. He 
argued that the beating would be an illegal act if the deceased was not a 
servant of the accused. Then the latter could be charged with murder if he 
was beating him deliberately to, kill or with manslaughter if the action was 
not deliberate but the use of the stick was "immoderate". If however the 
munshy was a servant by contract and the accused used the stick with 
“moderation” then the act was lawful and he should be acquitted. But if the 
accused used the stick immoderately then he would be charged with manslau- 
ghter, if he was under provocation, or with murder if he was beating the 
deceased in "coldblood'' (29) l 

. If in his correspondence during the Gordon Riots one could detect his 
distrust of the ordinary people (30) he was equally distrusting towards the 
Indian masses. It was the Brahmins, the Maulavis and the propertied upper 
class, men like Radhakanta, Ramlochen, Ali Ibrahim Khan and the Maharaja 
of Krishnagar whom he treated as his equals. He had very little sympathy for 





(26) Letter to George John. 8-6-1777. Spencer papers. » 

(27) Hyde papers 16-6-1785. Bar library, Calcutta. x 

(28) N.L.W. 5476D. This particular notebook did not belong to Jones personally. His 
own Notebook written in his own hand is now at the British Museum, B. M. Add. 8885. 
It seems that this copy was made at the Supreme Court by a clerk under Sir William's - 
orders as it mostly contains his charges to the Grand Jury, and various opinions.on cases 
tried in the Court, and: Jones :s often referred to in the first person. But the clerk carried 
on recording the opinions of the Judges until 1798, four years after.Jones's death. Mr. 
B. G. Owen, the keeper of MSS at the National Library of Wales agrees with the result 
of my research on this particular manuscript. 

(29) “An analysis of a trial ior murder". N.L.W. 5476D. 

(30) Letters to Lady Georgiana. 8-6-1780 and 9-6-1780. Spencer papers. 
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the ordinary Indians: "Excessive luxury, with which the Asiaticks are too 
indiscriminately reproached in Europe, exists indeed in our settlements, but 
not where it ig usually supposed: not in the higher, but in the lowest ‘condition 
of men ; in our servants, in the common seamen frequenting our port, in the 
petty workmen and shopkeepers of our streets and markets, there live the 
men, who to use the phrase of an old statute, sleep by day and work by night, 
for the purposes of gaming, debauchery and intoxication’’. (31) The British 
subjects both black and white have to be protected from these men and the 
Court of Justice should inflict severe punishment on such men to deter them 
from crime. He did not hesitate to recommend corporal punishment by 
"having both ears nailed to the pillory” (32) for perjury. He was charmed 
by Manu’s. concept of Danda which he thought the British government should 
follow in administering justice in Bengal, that is it should inflict severe punish- 
ment on the guilty ones. (33) 

So Jones turned against the slave system not because he had a particular 
kindness towards the oppressed but because such a system was contrary to 
_his religious and political ideas. He put a great emphasis on the freedom 
of rational beings, particularly the freedom to use one’s own labour and to 
enjoy the fruit of such labour. He' admired those men who were industrious 
and despised those who were not so. The following Persian couplet probably 
summed up his philosophy of life: i 


"Crush not yon ant who stores the golden grain: 
He lives with pleasures and dies with pain: 
Learn from him rather to secure the spoil 5 
Of patient cares and pursuit of toil." 


He loved this because it upheld, firstly, the maxim of the love of all 
creatures, "one great article of primitive religion delivered by God to man”, 
and secondly "the necessity of labour if we wish to be virtuous and happy”. (34) 


S. N. MUKHERJEE. 


EN M 
(31) Charges to the Grand Jury. 10-6-1787. Works. Vol. 7. p. 25. 
(32) Charges to the Grand Jury. 4-12-1788. Works. Vol. 7. p. 34. 
(33) Charges to the Grand Jury. 10-86-1788. Works. Vol. 7. p. 20. cf. Ghoshal U. N. 
A History of Indian political ideas (O. U. P. Bombay 1959) pp. 167-171. 
(34) Letter to George John, 20-8-1787. Spencer papers, The italics are mine. 
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THOUGH more than a century hes passed since it was written, 
(I) Cunningham's History of the Sikhs is still a standard work. (2) His 
periodization of Sikh history end his basic opinions are largely acceptable now. 
That Sikhism was in the traditions of the Bhakti cult (3) and arose out of the 
contact between Hinduism and Islam has become axiomatic. (4) That the 
persecution of the Mughals drove the Sikhe to assume a militant character is 
admitted without debate. (5) His conception of the period between 1716 and 
1764 as that of the establishment of Sikh Independence, aided by the rivalry 
between the Afghans and the decaying political authority of the Mughals remains 
unchallenged. His fifth chapter in which he has described the misls as 
""Theocratic confederate Feudalism” is controversial but the alternative con- 
cepts are no less so. The achievements of Ranjit Singh in creating a strong 
monarchy are covered in two chapters which are regarded as important source 
material for writing on the Sikh Maharaja. The post-Ranjit Singh period in- 
cluding the after effects of the Tripartite treaty and the first Afghan war is 
the background to the final thesis of the last chapter, entitled "The War with 
the English’. 7 : 

Cunningham argues in this chapter that the Sikh army and its ‘Panchas’, 
by 1845 a political force in the Lahore State, did not want war. The selfish 
leaders of the state did, however, with the intention of having the troublesome 
army destroyed and of securing an alternative arrangement beneficial to them. 
The leaders succeeded in their plan partly because Hardinge, the Governor- 
General, was tactless, (6) but chiefly because the Agent of the Governor- 
General on the frontier, Major Broadfoot, was provocative in his actions (7) 


(1) Written in 1848, it was first published in 1849. The second edition came ont in 
1853. - 
(2) P. Spear, The Oxford History of India, Part III (re-written in 1958) p. 619. “J. 
D. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (Oxford 1913) remains the best descriptive work on 
the Sikhs up to 1846." 
(8 A. C. Bannerjee, Anglo-Sikh relations. Introduction p. xxxii; Indu Bhushan 
Bannerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Introduction. Vol. I, p. 1. 
(4) Arnold Toynbee in Forwerd to Selections from the Sacred of ihe Sikhs repeats 
the same view. 
(5) Indubhushan Bannerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa. Introduction Vol. I, p. 4 and 
. 12-14. 
zi (6) The Governor-General’s tactlessness consisced in bringing the boats from Bombay 
to make bridges across Satlej, in equipping troops in Sindh and in garrisoning troops 
in the north-west provinces. These gave the impression of aggressive designs (History of 
ihe Sikhs, p. 286). 'The rapid approach to the frontier added to the Sikh suspicions 
(Ibid., p. 293). 
(7 Cunningham gave the following acts of Broadfoot as provocative : 
(i) The Cis-Satlej possessions of Dalip Singh were declared to be under British pro- 
tection and liable to escheat to the British Government on the death of Dalip Singh. 
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and gave the impression that the British were preparing for an offensive. In 
the battles of the war that resulted, the Sikh army believing that it was 
fighting a defensive war, fought heroically but the commanders betrayed them 
and this is how the British won. The army was destroyed and Lal Singh, 
Tej Singh, Gulab Singh and Rani Jindan gained by the new arrangements 
which again according to Cunningham were defective. The authors of the 
arrangements were, therefore, criticised, 


Cunningham's last chapter was one of the most controversial ever written 
by a British official connected with the events himself. We should make an 
attempt at understanding why he wrote it and the reaction it produced in the 
individual criticised in it. The history of the controversy evoked by the last 
chapter, which continued right till the close of the nineteenth century is also 
worth tracing. Some of the documents contained among the Lawrence Papers 
lying in India Office Library help us a great deal in both. 


82. J. D. Cunningham came a talented Scottish family. Out of ihe 
twenty-three Cunningham's listed in the Dictionary of National Biography 
. published in 1886, thirteen belong to the nineteenth century, and out of these 
thirteen as many as six (8) are members of the family of which Joseph Davey 
Cunningham himself was one. Another member, Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
of the same family, finds a place in the supplement to the Dictionary published 
in 1902. What is interesting is that all these seven—his father, two uncles, 
and three brothers besides him—have litefary connections. His father, a poet 
of some reputation, was a friend of Carlyle and an acquaintance of Sir Walter 
Scott. The former admired him and "the latter was favourably impressed 
with his style.” (9) It was Sir Walter Scott who had secured a cadetship for 
Joseph and his brother Alexander in the Company's army in the same year. (10) 
In India both the brothers attracted the attention of Lord Auckland and he 
selected Alexander to be his A.D.C. and Joseph for the work as assistant to 
the political agent on the Satlej frontier. 

There was much in common between the two brothérs. Both were anti- 


quarians and contributed regularly to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. If one. wrote "Notices of some Unpublished Coins of the Indo- 





Broadfoot acted on this principle even though this was not formally announced to the 
Lahore Government. 

(ii) Display of force in the affairs of Anandpur-Makhowal. . 

(iii) Broadfoot’s treatment of the Lahore force that came to relieve the force at 
Kot-Kapura. 

(iv) Bridge-boats prepared at Bombay were not only dispatched to Ferozepore but 
they were armed and escorted by strong guards of soldiers. 

'. ,,every act of Major Broadfoot was considered to denote a foregone resolution, 
and to be conceived in a spirit of enmity rather than that of goodwill" (also to be 
noted is the footnote on this remark). Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, pp. 287-289. 

(8) These six are: (i) Allan Cunningham vol. xiii, pp. 308-310; J. D. Cunningham, 
ibid., pp. 314-16; (iii) Peter Cunningham, ibid., p. 321, column ii; (iv) Francis Cunningham, 
ibid. p. 312; (v) "Thomas Mouusay Cunningham, ibid., pp. 317-318; (vi) Peter Miller 
Cunningham, ibid, pp. 316-317. 

(9) Dictionary of National biography, vol. XDI, p. 309. 

(10) Rev. Daud Hogg, Life of Allan Cunningham, pp. 278-279. 
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Scythians,” (11) the other had an article entitled "Inscriptions from the Vijya- 
mandir, Udaypur etc." (12) Alexander had "An Essay on the Arrian Order of 
Architecture, as exhibited in the Temples of Kashmir." (13) Joseph had 
“Notes on the Antiquaries of the Districts within the Bhopal Agency.” (14) The 
Government published Alexander's "Memorandum detailing the boundary 
between the territories of Maharaja Gulab Singh and British India ;" (15) it 
published also Joseph's ' Notes on Moorcraft's Travels in the Ladakh, and on 
Gerard's Accounts of Kunwar.” (16) In fact, the similarities between the two 
can be carried much farther. Both had seen action in the first Sikh War and 
were very much interested in things Sikh. Both in their professional capacity, 
had, come in contact with Gulab Singh: (17) Joseph before the first Sikh War 
and Alexander.after it. But while Joseph wrote a History of the Sikhs, lost 
his political appointment and died soon after in disgrace, Alexander was more 
discreet, did not write anything on the Sikhs, wrote a Geography of Ancient 
India, lived to become a K.C.LE. and the pioneer of archaeological work in 
the country he served. (18) 
* * * + 
To pay exclusive attention to the author of the book under discussion, the 
following points should be remembered to understand why he wrote the last 
chapter. During his nearly eight years’ stay in the North Western Agency from 
1837 onwards, he had served for the first two and a half years under Colonel 
Wade and for the rest under G. Russell Clerk, Colonel A. F. Richmond and 
Major George Broadfoot. He was in a sense the disciple of Wade who had 
handled the Anglo-Sikh relations from 1823 to 1840. Wade and Ranjit Singh 
were personal friends and while continuing to play their political game, they 
almost always succeeded in resolving the differences between the two Govern- 
ments amicably. The two would be considerate to each other’s position and 
limitations and would always avoid disputes reaching a breaking point. In 
fact, Wade to a great extent even owed his position as the head of an inde- 
pendent agency at Ludhiana to the ruler of the Sikhs. It was through Ranjit 
Singh that he made himself independent of Murray, under whom he had to 
work till 1827.(19) On Ranjit Singh’s request Lord Amherst had. entrusted 


(11) By Lieut. Alexander Cunningham, Joiw nal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
XIV, Pt. I. January to June 1845, p. 430. 

(12) Capt. J. D. Cunningham, J.A.S.B. vol. VIII—Jannary to June 1848, p. 68. 

(13) J.4.S.B. vol. XVII—Part II, July to December 1848, p. 241. 

(14) J.A.S.B. vol. XVI—Part II—July to December 1847, p. 739. . 

(15) J.A.S.B. vol. XVII—Part I, January to June 1848, p. 295. The boundary was 
determined by P. A. Vans Agnew and Alexender Cunningham but the.Memorandum was 
written by the latter. p 

(16) J.A.S.B. vol. XIII Part I, January to June 1844, p. 172. 

(17) The founder of the Jammu and Kashmir State, in March 1846. 

(18) A Summary of Biog-aphical Memoir of Major-General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in Cunningham’s Ancient Gsography of India—Majumdar, pp. liii-liv. 

(19) R. R. Sethi, The Lahore Durbar (In the light of correspondence of Sir C. M. 
Wade, 1823-1840) p. 24. E. R. Kapadia, The Diplomatic Career of Str Claude Wade: a 
study of British relations with the Sikhs and Afghans, July 1823 to March 1840, p. 22, 
London University, M.A. Thesis, 1938. 
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Wade with the handling of matters concerning the Cie-Satlej possessions of 
the Maharaja. (20) Murray on the other hand, was henceforth confined to 
superintend the Protected States of the Cis-Satlej area. [n the disputes that 
soon arose between Ranjit Singh and the Cis-Satlej chiefs, Wade would take 
the side of the Lahore ruler and Murray that of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. (21) 
There was soon a controversy in the official correspondence between Wade and 
Murray, much to the embarrassment of the Government at Calcutta. (22) In 
essence the controversy arose over Murray’s wish whenever possible to curtail 
the powers of Ranjit Singh. Wade on the other hand, believed that the 
British were bound to preserve to Ranjit Singh the integrity of his territory 
even in the Cis-Satlej region as much as to any other independent state. (23) 
Wade's main object, it seems, was to maintain harmony between the British 
and the Sikh Government. The controversy between Murray and Wade 
ended with the former's death in 1831 but seems to have left behind a feeling 
of jealousy and rivalry between the two agencies of Ambala and Ludhiana. 
After 183] the agency at Ambala was under the charge of Sir George Clerk. 
Here we must note that Henry Lawrence had his first experience as a political 
under Clerk, whom he admired greatly. (24) 

As long as the Maharaja was alive Wade was successful but with Ranjit 
Singh's death in 1839, in the midst of the Afghan war, the jealousy of the 
Sardars of the Lahore court, born out of Ranjit's liking for Wade, asserted 
itself. (25) The rival groups of Fakir Aziz-ud-din and of Dhian Singh made 
things extremely difficult for Wade. Dhian Singh succeeded in even pre- 
judicing Nao Nihal Singh, the de facto ruler of the Punjab at the moment. In 
the meantime the situation that had developed in Afghanistan made it necessary 
that there should be active co-operation on the part of the Lahore authorities. 
Auckland under the circumstances, had no option but to remove Wade from 
Lahore. This was on 29 January 1840. For Cunningham it was a shock. 
He may have regarded Dhian Singh and the Sardars at Lahore as the villains 
in the proceedings which had resulted in the removal of Colonel Wade and 
G. R. Clerk, the head of the rival agency at Ambala, getting the appoint- 
ment of the coveted Ludhiana agency also. And since Clerk had for some 
months past been acting at Ludhiana when Wade was on the Afghan frontier, 


(20) Ibid., pp. 55-57. 
(21) For the details see, R. R. Sethi, The Lahore Darbar, Chapters III, IV, V. 
(22) Ibid., p. 28. 
(23) Ibid., p. 27. 
(24) H. B. Edwardes & Herman Merivale, Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, p. 140. 
Henry Lawrence's Essays, Military and Political were “respectfully inscribed” to 
Clerk under whom he had Graduated in the Best School of Indian Statesmanship." 
' The dedication of the book runs as follows: 
“Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B. 
. under whom 
The writer of these Essays 
Graduated in the Best School of Indian Statesmanship 
, This volume 
Is respectfully inscribed” 
(25) E. R. Kapadia, The Diplomatiq Career of Sir Claude Wade, p. 376; also the 
footnote on pp. 265-266. 
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he might well have looked upon the rerzoval as the result of intrigue between 
Clerk and Dhian Singh. (26) Cunninghem seems to have neither forgiven nor 
forgotten this incident and this explains ro some extent the tone and contents 
of his last chapter. 


From that viewpoint, Cunningham's quarrel with Broadfoot in 1845 is 
also worth noting. 


In 1842 Cunningham had gone on an extremely delicate mission to 
Jammu, Kashmir and T:bet. The B-itish at the moment had suffered a 
reverse in Afghanistan and needed aid Lahore, being in a state of turmoil, 
Gulab Singh and Jammu iad special importance. But the situation was com- 
plicated because Gulab Singh's gene-al, Zorawar Singh, had become in- 
volved in a war with Tibet and Chine. Without giving any offence to the 
Dogra chief, Cunningham was expecte= to see that "the Lahore and Nepal 
dominions’ did not marzh “with one another behind the Himalayas’’. (27) 
It was feared that since the English az the moment were themselves at war 
with China "the empero- of Pekin m ght confound independent Sikhs with 
the predominant English". (28) To secure the trade with Tibet as it existed 
before Zorawar Singh had started his war was another consideration. (29) 
Cunningham was fortunate in effecting both these things. He prevailed upon 
Ghlab Singh to surrender certain territciies which his general had seized from 
the Tibetans, and the trade with Ladakh was restored to its old footing. We 
may say fortunate because Zorawar Singh had suffered a defeat and was killed. 
Gulab Singh, therefore, readily agreed io what was in the nature of an arbitra- 
tion by Cunningham. (20) His mission was thus a success, (31) but out of it 
was born his quarrel with Broadfoot. 


Major Broadfoot, who had succeeded Colonel Richmond as the political 
agent on the frontier, had to deal with what might be called the Mulla Ahmed 
case. Mulla Ahmed, a secret agent znce employed by British officers in 
Kabul, had later shifted Lis activities to Kashmir. He informed the major that 
Colonel Richmond, through him, had carried on negotiations with the then 


* (26) According to XE. R. Kapadia, Clerx intentionally supported Dhian Singh and 
Nao Nihal Singh against Wade so that be might succeed to the agency resulting from 
the proposed amalgamation of the Ambale and Ludhiana agencies. Ordinarily Wade 
would have taken charge of it on his return from Peshawar—See H. R. Kapadia, Diplo- 
matic Career of Sir Claude Wade, p. 382 anc footnote No. 3, on the same page. 

(27) J. D. Cunningham, History of the Siks, (2nd. ed.) p. 249. 

(28) Ibid. 

(29) Ibid. 

(30) Even after the death of Zorawar Singh, the war between the Tibet forces and 
Gulab Singh continued for some time more Zorawar was killed on 10 December 1841, 
and Cunningham succeeded in getting peace effected on 15 August 1842. Two treaties 
were signed; one between Lhasa officers ard officers of Gulab Singh and the other on 
behalf of the Government cf Lahore and the Emperor of China. For the text of the 
treaties, see K. M. Panikkar, The Foundtig of the Kashmh State: A Biography of 
Maharajah Gulab Singh, second impression, 1953, pp. 84-89. 

(31) J. D. Cunningham, History of the Sizhs, (second ed.) p. 251. Note: In the book, 
the author hides his own rcle in the transection by referring to “... a British officer 
was sent to see that the grand Lama’s arthority was fully fe-establshed' (Ibid., pp. 
249-250). The British officer sent was Cunningham himself. 
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Governor of Kashmir, Gulam Muhiy-ud-din, for the transfer of the “allegiance” 
of that state to the British. (32) Cunningham was supposed to have full 
knowledge of the transactiony Major Broadfoot in the beginning did not 
believe the Mulla (33) but was later convinced that he had an understanding 
with Richmond and forwarded all the papers to the Governor-General with 
the observation that Mulla Ahmed himself had been under the impression 
that he was in secret communication with the British "not wholly without 
reason’’. (34) The Governor-General directed Broadfoot to send all the papers 
to Lt. Cunningham and to request him to give a distinct account of the whole 
transaction. (35) Cunningham admitted that he and Colonel Richmond had 
had letters from both the Mulla and the governor of Kashmir. But he categori- 
cally denied that he or Colonel Richmond had given any encouragement in the 
matter. (36) 


That Broadfoot had given credence to the Mulla made Cunningham 
extremely angry, and he wrote a bitter letter to his superior. Bioadfoot wrote 
an angry letter back. (37) The Governor-General knew of this quarrel and 
may have wondered whether it would be proper to retain both in the same 
agency (38) when the first Sikh war came in which Broadfoot was killed (39) 
and his place taken by Henry Lawrence (40) who as we have already pointed 
out, was a disciple of Clerk. 

Immediately on the cessation of hostilities, Cunningham was required to 
draw up a memorandum on Suchet Singh’s treasure at Ferozepore. (41) Gulab 
Singh, now no longer a Lahore functionary, claimed it as a brother of the late 
Suchet Singh. Cunningham recommended it to be handed over to the Lahore 





(32) G. Broadfoot to F. Curries, 3 February 1845, Para. 7. LS.C. 4 July 1845, No. 81. 

(33) G. Broadfoot to'P. Nicholson, 3 February 1845, Para. 2. Ibid. No. 84. 

(34) G. Broadfoot to F. Curries, 8 February 1845, Para. 5. Ibid. No. 85. 

(35) F. Curries to Broadfoot, 4 March 1845, Paras. 1 & 2. Ibid. No. 92. 

Note: Colonel Richmond was away from India. Hence the enquiry was made from 
J. D. Cunningham. 

(36) J. D. Cunningham to G. Broadfoot, 23 March 1845. Paras. 9, 10, and 15. Ibid., 
No. 90. © x 

i (37) G. Broadfoot to J. D. Cunningham, 8 April 1845, Para. 15, Ibid. No. 97. Also 
see, Tarit Kumar Mukerjee, ‘Joseph Davey Cunningham—Some of his Activities in India’. 
Bengal Past and Present, vol. LXXVI, Part I, pp. 117-18. 

Note: Broadfoot disliked the ''insinustion" of his running down his predecessor, 
made by J. D. Cunningham. 

(38) Hardinge in his MSS. ‘Notes on Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs” refers to 
Cunninghani’s quarrel with Broadfoot. He also seems’ to suggest that for that reason 
he was “detached on duty to Bhawalpnur". The work at Bhawalpur was of a temporary 
nature (demarcating—the boundary between Bhawalpur and Bikaner) and it seems that 
Hardinge had made up his mind to remove him after Cunningham had finished this 
work but then war came. . : 

(89) On 21 December 1845 the first day of the battle of Ferozeshah. For details sec 
“Major W. Broadfoot, The Career of Major George Broadfoot, p. 392. 

(40) Henry Lawrence received Currie’s letter “to come with all despatch’, F. Currie 
to H. Lawrencé, 24 December 1845, quoted in Sir H. B. Edwardes & Herman Merivale, 
Henry Lawrence, p. 371. 

(41) The memorandum was drawn up on 8 April 1840, ie. barely a month after the 
Treaty of Lahore (9 March 1846). : 
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state according to the law of escheat prevalent during the time of Ranjit Singh 
and after. Hardinge did not ike this memorandum. He thought it to be a 
case of partiality towards the Sikhs, and removed Cunningham to the Bhopal 
Agency. (42) 

The above account reveals that Cunningham had his grudges on grounds, 
-both personal and public ageinst Clerk, Broadfoot, Henry Lawrence and 
Hardinge—and also the Sikh Sardars whom he regarded as intriguing by nature 
and selfish in their intentions. He argued that the British policy towards the 
Panjab, conducted as it was Ey people who had no grasp of the realities of 
the situation at Lahore had been full of errors. They had played the game 
of the chiefs at Lahore. 


Cunningham seems to have been writing his book in a leisurely way but 
it appears that he suddenly- felt that it was necessary to get it published as 
soon as possible. Perhaps the outbreak of Mulraj’s revolt began the 
impulse. (43) Later the events in the Panjab became all the more serious, 
and publishing it seemed to have assumed new urgency both for him and his 
brother Peter Cunningham who was to arrange for its publication in England. 

Joseph sent a part of the book on 28 April 1848 to the Court of Directors 
for permission to have it published. He also sent with it the preface intended 
for the book. This preface w2 find in the kook as dated 9 December 1848. 
He requested the answer to the application be given to Peter. Joseph later 
argued, perhaps rightly, that the preface and the application made it clear 
that he was seeking permission to use unpublished official documents. (44) 
As it was, in the portion of the book accompanying the latter, no use had been 
made of such papers. This pzrt of the book was shown to Professor Wilson 
who saw nothing objectionable in its publication. (45) The second part of the 
book had not so far reached the Court. 

In the meantime the Under Secretary of the Court of Directors conveyed 
permission on 17 August 1848 to publish the book with the remark that the 
"court could be no parties to it" and the caution that the author would bear 
the "responsibility Tor opinions and statements" in the book. This was 
interpreted by Peter as sufficient permission to publish the entire book and he 
did not feel it necessary to show the second part of the book which he had 
soon received from his brother. In view of tke permission and its tone. ‘“The 
. Court could be no parties to it" was interpreted as meaning that it (i.e. the 
Court) could not publish the book nor meet the expenses of its publication 
and not that the author was not to publish the book at all. ‘The phrase 
"responsibility for opinions and statements" was interpreted as meaning that 

(42) A copy of the Memorendum is to be found with the 'Secret Notes of Hardinge 
on Cunningham's History of the Sikhs’. He writes in the ‘Notes’ that he had removed | 
Cunninghanr to Bhopal because he was partial towards the Sikhs. 3 

(43) Mulraj revolt began on 19 April 1848. 

(44) J. D. Cunningham to H. M. Elliot, 12 Argust 1850. LP.C. 6 September 1850, 
No. 209. 

(45) Hardinge to H, B. Edwardes, 20 December 1850." Henry Lawrence Papers. 
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the author would be answerable to individuals who had been criticised in 
the book. (46) : 

Why is it that J. D. Cunningham did not send the entire book when the 
sought permission to publish it? It seems that on 28 April 1848, when he 
sent the first part, he was still writing the later chapters or giving therm finish- 
ing touches. In the last two chapters there are repeated references to Henry 
Lawrence's article entitled "Lord Hardinge's Administration" which was 
published in the Calcutta Review of December 1847. Cunningham appears to 
have studied the article very thoroughly. He rebuts its arguments again and 
again in the footnotes of his last chapter. (47) Maybe the article itself provoked 
him to write the last chapter. But even if that was not the case, he was 
certainly revising and correcting the chapters and adding additional footnotes. 
In his hurry, perhaps, he had sent the first part of the book so that the Court 
might begin to consider his application, He actually wanted the second part 
of the book also to be shown to the Court but his brother to whom it was sent 
in fact did not do so, for reasons already given. (48) 


+ * * * 


The hurry that he and his brother were in to have the book published 
suggests that Joseph wanted that mistakes originating with Clerk (49) and made 
worse by Hardinge and Broadfoot (50) should be known in England. Hardinge’s 
Panjab arrangements effected in 1846 had collapsed and' the second Sikh war 
was spreading. Perhaps he thought that his book would be helpful in the 
formulation of a proper Panjab policy which was being widely discussed at 
the moment in England. (51) The fact that Lord Auckland was in the Cabinet 
gave him perhaps reason to think that the last chapter in the book might in 
some ways have that effect. (52) 

Unfortunately for Cunningham, the termination of the war and the annexa- 
tion of the Panjab by Lord Dalhousie on his own responsibility by the time 
the book was published settled the matter of the Panjab and the last chapter 
of Cunningham's book did not serve the purpose for which it was intended. 
On the other hand, as Cunningham himself perhaps expected, it gave xise io 
a controversy which threatened to become as embarrassing at that of Outram 


(46) J. D. Cunningham to H. M. Elliot, 12 August 1850. I.P.C., 6 September 1850, 
No. 209. ! 

(47) See, J. D. Cunningham's History of the Sikhs (Ist ed.) footnotes on pp. 294, 
302, 303, 306, 308, 319. - 

(48) J. D. Cunningham to H. M. Elliot, 12 August 1850. LP.C. 6 September 1850. 
No. 209. 

(49) See note at the end of the chapter. 

(50) For these see footnote No. 7. 

(51) Colonel Wade in England was publicly criticising Hardinge's Panjab arrange- 
ments and was suggesting that his own should be adopted after the war (the Second 
Sikh war) then in progress. India Office Library Tract. 9. 

C. M. Wade, Notes on the State of our Relations with the Panjab, and the best 
mode of their settlement, The tract is dated 5 November 1848. 

(52) Lord Auckland died in December 1848, but this was after J. D. Cunningham 
had even written the later chapters of the book not originally sent to Peter or the Court 
of Directors. A 
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and Napier, for the Cabinet, :he Court of Directors and the Government of: 
India. l 

His dismissal from the political service as was desired by the Court of 
Directors (53) and Dalhousie’s tact (54) in handling the matter in India did 
succeed in keeping the ‘threatened controversy within bounds. But in a 
subdued form in the beginning, more openly and with heat later on, it contin- 
ued right till the end of the nineteenth century. 


. §3. Lord Hardinge was che first to take note of the book and tried -to 
fight Cunningham's thesis on the war through Kaye. Kaye who was then in 
England wrote a review of the book which gave Hardinge's views on the war, 
thereby rebutting Cunningham's charges and '"insinuations". This review, in 
fact, mostly dealt with the last chapter of Cunningham’s History. (55) 


In anticipation of a debate in Parliament in which he thought his Panjab 
policy would be” criticised or the basis of the book. Hardinge prepared 
detailed notes on the book to be used in the course of discussion by "Graham 
or any other frd. of mine". Even Peel made himself master of these notes 
and other official papers to be ready to speak, if required on the subject. (56) 


Hardinge and hie son wrote personal letters (57) to Henry Lawrence on 


(53) Secret Committee to the Sovernor-Geaeral of India, 5 May 1849. Boards Drafts 
of Secret Letters to India, vol. 12, No. 1371; Secretary to J. D. Cunningham, 13 Jpne 
1849, LS.C. 29 Sept. 1849, No. 1; Minute by the Governor-General of India dated 4 July 
1849, Ibid., No. 5; Secretary to Resident at Lahore, 11 July 1849, Ibid., No. 6; Hobhouse 
to Hardinge, 26 April 1849. Broaghton Papers, Home Misc. 847, p. 60; Hardinge to 
Hobhouse, 26 April 1840, Ibid., Home Misc. 846, p. 111; Hardinge to Hobhouse, 27 
April 1849. Ibid., p. 113; Secretary to J. D. Cunningham, 26 May 1850, LP.C. 6 May 
1850, No. 210; Hobhouse to Dalhousie, 25 April 1849, Broughton Papers, Home Misc. 
859, p. 151; Hobhouse to Dalhousie, 7 May 1849. Ibid., p. 160; Hobhouse to Dalhousie, 
24 July,1849. Ibid., p. 187; Hobbouse to Dalhousie, 1 August 1849. Ibid., p. 198; Hob- 
house to Dalhousie, 6 Nov. 1849. Ibid., p. 224. It seems that both the Court of Directors 
ahd the President of the Board of Control were anxious to mollify the feelings of 
Hardinge who had taken the publication of the book as an attack on his entire Panjab 
policy. Although it was Dalhousie who officially took the decision to remove Cunningham 
from the political service, this wes because the home anthorities bad noticed the matter 
and wanted Cunningham's removal. 

(54) He prevented officials like Henry- Tawina from starting a public contnayerey. 
in the press. ' 

(55)!Out of the thirty pages, as many as seventeen are devoted to the last chapter 
of the book and ten to the eighth. See, “Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs’? Calcutta 
Review, vol. XI, No. XXII (June 1849) Article VII, pp. 523-558. 

(56) Hardinge to Herbert Edwardes, 20 Dec. 1850. Henry Lawrence Papers. 

"In the instance of Capt C's book, shortly after it came out, I heard that Mr. G. 
Thompson intended to make his speech on the authority of the writer, & as the minister 
under whom I had acted was in the Iis of Coms [sic. It should be Lords] I wrote at 
his desire the notes I now in strict confidence send you. They are a brief statement 
of facte & in the expectation of a Debate Sir Robt. had made himself perfectly master 
of them. 'They were written in the 3rd person in order that they might be handed 
in course of discussion to Graham or any other fd. of mine". 

(57) Henry Hardinge to Henry Lawrence, 23 March 1849. Henry faeces Papers. 

C. S. Hardinge to Henry Lawrence, 4 April 1849. Ibid. Note: C. S. Hardinge 
was the eldest son of Henry Eardinge and later inherited the Viscountcy from his 
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Cunningham's book and also sent him a copy of the History. (58) Lawrence, 
on receiving the book, the letters of the Hardinges and perhaps a copy of the 
review' written by Kaye wrote to the then editor of the Calcutta Review, the 
Revd. Alexander Duff, commenting on the book and on Kaye's review. Duff 
while acknowledging Henry's letter regretted that he had received it a day 
too late, otherwise he would have liked to add Henry's remarks to Kaye's 
review, which he had no hesitation in agreeing witli Henry was inadequate. 
He, however, promised that any remarks that Henry would like to pass on 
would be incorporated in an article which Marshman was writing for the next 
number of the Calcutta Review . This article was to, be on the Second Sikh 
War. Duff also proinised to make his own comments on thé book from the 
viewpoint of religion in “C: Church observer”. (59) 


Henry Lawrence, meanwhile, sought Lord Dalhousie's permission to write 
against the ‘‘misrepresentation of the acts of Govt." and "the slander of him- 
self as well as others’’ in the Indian press on the basis of this book. Dalhou- 
sie's attitude was not very encouraging. lle feared it would become 
a. controversial correspondence. He all:the same allowed Henry Lawrence 
to send his contradiction of "the false inferences of the whole press" but to 
do it without publicly giving out his name. Dalhousie's advice was to send 
the contradiction "without signature, but authenticating his letters to 
the Editor privately". (60) | Dalhousie's attitude. seems to have prevented 
Henry Lawrence from entéring the controversy. He did not contribute his 
share to Marshman's article, (61) nor did he write anything by way of an article 


father. lle was the private secretary of his father when the latter was the Governor- 
‘General of India. : 

(58) H. Hardinge to. Henry Lawrence, 24 March 1849. “I wrote to you yesterday a 
few comments on Capt. Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs which I have sent to you 
through ILushington...... z 

(58) Revd. Duf to Henry Lawrence, 7 July 1849. 

Note: This letter is in an envelope on which is written ‘‘Cunningham’s History of 
the Sikhs”. The last page of the letter is missing and so the name of the man addressing 
the letter is a little difficult to determine. The way it has been addressed makes it clear, 
however, that-it must be from the editor of the review. The editor then was Revd. 
Alexander Duf, ; 

(60) Dalhousie to Hobhouse, 6 Sept. 1849. Broughton Papers. Br. Mus. Add. MSS. 
36, 477, f. 75. 

After making a few comments on Cunningham’s book and the reaction it produced 
in the press in India, Dalhousie wrote : 

“Sir H. Lawrence lately wrote to me, complaining not only of the misrepresenta- 
tion of the acts of Govt., but of slander of himself as well as others, and asking me 
leave to answer these articles. After consideration, I told him I cd. not agree to his 
commencing in the newspapers what wd. become a controversial correspondence. At 
the same time I thought it very desirable that these false inferences of the whole 
press shd. go altogether without contradiction : and I have therefore allowed him to 
write his contradictions, & to send it without signature, but authenticating his letter 
to the edior privately”. 

(61) An examination of Marshman’s article reveals that there is not a word on the 
first Sikh war or any point touched by Cunningham in his book Calcutta Review (old 
series) vol. XII, No. XXIII (September 1849). Art. VI. ‘The Second Punjab War’, 
pp. 238-296. . 
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for the press. (62) But the way he felt about Cunningham's book can be 
gathered from two of his rough drafts. One of them runs as follows: 


“I hope to be able to prove to you and your Readers that Captain 
C's Book is an untrue book. I migh- show that throughout it is an illu- 
sion, dealing in fancies & speculatiens rather than in facts attributing 
motives & long considered schemes & policy to so barbarous [a people] 
who acted from day to day by the day's impulse. I might prove all this. 
Capt. C. believes it & therefore | sav his mind is not balanced to sober 
realities.” (63) : 


Another one by Henry was like this: 


"On two grounds it [the book] requires an answer, The author has 
writen in an anti-English spirit & more as a Sikh than Christian ; more 
as a Punjabee than an Englishman.” 


Later, ` 

"We are by no means satisfied that much courage was displayed... . 
Had Capt. C. when he was employed on the frontier for nearly ten years 
boldly denouced the wicked policy ke was aiding in carrying out; had 
‘he confronted Mr. Clerk, Major Broadfoot & Col Lawrence & placed his 
position in the [blank] ; had he published his book or otherwise publicly 
made known his sentiments while Load Hardinge was in India, we might 
have admired his consistency however we might doubt his .wordly wis- 
dom ; but when most of the actors have passed o: the stage & he who^ 
alone, could have avenged the act, hed left India (64) we confess we 


cannot perceive the courage." 


‘It takes up the press that had taken u» Cunningham's cause to task also: 


“To those leaders of public opirion who have denounced Govt. in 
this matter (65) we may ask how the- would have liked the confidential 
correspondence of their offices to kave been published without their 
knowledge even while important errangements were stil incomplete. 
How they would have liked their foremen & most confidential servants 
to have succeeded in their duties onlz by over-reaching their opponents 
by bribing some & deluding others. No Editor, no man of business, no 
office public or private.in the world would allow such dealings & yet 
[illegible] Capt. C. is to be permit ed while the Ink is scarcely dry 
announcing the result of a second & hard fought campaign, to announce 
to his country, to the reading native public of India, to jealous princes 





(62) H. Hardinge to H. B. Edwardes, 20 Lecember 1850. Henry Lawrence Papers. 
After making a few remarks on Cunningham and the book, Hardinge wrote: 

"Lawrence had intended to write—but wan- of leisure & ill-health have prevented 
him”. 
(63) This is in Henry Lawrence’s handwritirg. There is no date on it but it must 
have been written sometimes on receiving the letters of Hardinge and gojng through 
the book. Henry Lawrence Papers. 

(64) The reference is to Hardinge. 

(65) Dismissal of J. D. Cunningham from political service. 
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and rival Russia that our policy has been dishonest & grapsing & that our 
eventual success was the price of perfidy.” (66) 


Thus Henry felt but did not publicly write anything to start a controversy. 
He, however, passed on the book to an American missionary to be examined 
from the religious viewpoint. This is the reply that Henry received: 


"Last winter you handed me Cunningham's History of the Sikhs to 
look over with a request that 1 would note anything I might find in it 
contrary to what I deemed to be the truth. For a long time | was able to 
give it but little attention. But at length I went through he Hisory & 
looked into appendices ; and now I return the book, with thanks for the 
oppotunity of reading it. Although the author everywhere exihibits senti- 
merits which are worthy’ only of reprobation, | cannot say that I met with 
any important facts which my knowledge of the subject enabled me to 
take objection to. I have not read the Granth [the holy book of the 
Sikhs] as I mentioned to you before but the information I have all along 
received respecting them -agrees in the main with what Cunningham 


says." (67) 


In the winter of 1850, Henry's disciple H. B. Edwardes was in England. 
He was being treated as a hero for his role in the Second Sikh War. To let 
the English public know of his fight against Mulraj in detail he was at the 
moment writing A Year on the Panjab Frontier. To clarify a few incidents 
of the first Sikh war for the Introduction of the book, (68) he wrote a rough 
draft of that introduction and sent it to Hardinge. It was natural that while 
the first Sikh War was under reference, Cunningham's History of the Sikhs 
should also come up for discussion. Hardinge sent to Edwardes "in strict 
confidence” the “‘notes’’ on the History that he had prepared originally for 
his defence in Parliament with permission to "use the material at your discre- 
tion.” (69) 

It appears Edwardes thought of writing a book or an article contradicting 
Cunningham's observations in the last chapter of the History of the Sikhs. 
Using Hardinge's notes mainly, he prepared his own "Confidential Notes on 
Cunningham's History of the Sikhs". (70) The amount of labour he gave to 


(66) These quotations, as noted above, are from another rough draft by Henry 
Lawrence. "The exact date of his writing is not clear here too. It is, however, evidently 
written for some newspaper or periodical after the dismissal of Cunningham from poli- 
tical.service. He might have scribbled it even as he was waiting for permission from 
Dalhousie to write not only against the ''misrepresentation of the acts of Government, 
but of slander of himself as well as others. 

Henry Lawrence, as we have already noticed did not write against the book in 
any periodical and these remained only as rough drafts. 

(67) J. Newton to Henry Lawrence, 29 July 1851. Henry Lawrence Papers. 

(68y H. B. Bdwardes had actually sent the Introduction to Hardinge who had done 
few corrections in it. The manuscript of the Introduction (part of it) with red “Notes” 
lie in the H. Lawrence Papers. The corrections were suggested in a private letter. 

H. Hardinge to H. B. Edwardes, 0 November 1850. Henry Lawrence Papers. 

(69) H. Herdinge to H. B. Edwardes, 20 December 1850. Ibid. 

(70) These notes in manuscript are in a note-book, lying in the Henry Lawrence 
Papers. 
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their preparation shows the seriousness of his intention to rebut Cunningham's 


thesis. 


But he aver did so. All he did was to have a fling at Cunningham in 
the preface to A Year on the Panjab Frontier which he had dedicated ,to Sir 
Henry Lawrence. The first two paragraphs of the Preface are :— 


"If anyone expects to find in this book an attack on the 'Governor- 
General, the Commander-in-Chief, the Resident at Lahore, the Board of 
Control, or anyone of the four-and-twenty Directors of the Hon’ ble East 
India Company, he is deemed to be disappointed. 

I have no grudge to pay off, no grievance to complain of, no official 
secret to betray, not even one document to publish consistently with my 
own honour and that of the Government | am proud to serve,” (71) 


Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, we thus see was making Hardinge 
and his Panjab politicals fairly angry. This was particularly true of the chapter 
on "The War with the English’. Within a couple of years of publication, the 
last chapter of the book had been submitted to three critical examinations. 
Hardinge had written one for Peel and Parliament, Kaye for the Calcutta 
Review, and Edwardes for we do not know what. Henry had wanted to 
write on it too but “‘ill-health and overwork” or the discouragement of Dalhousie 
came in the way of his writing for the press. The line of the defence against 
Cunningham's charges, as it appeared in Kaye's review of the book, in the 
notes of Hardinge and in the confidential notes of Edwardes was the same 
and may be analysed as follows :— - 


|l. J. D. Cunningham's view that the British had no right to take the Cis- 
Satlej States under British protection was rebutted on'the plea that Satlej and 
not the Jumna had long been the British frontier. Therefore Broadfoot was 
right in regarding the Cis-Satlej possessions of Dalip Singh as under his protec- 
tion as Agent of the Governor-General on the North-West Frontier. ' There 
was, therefore, no provocation in preventing the entry of Sikh’ guards, without 
the agent's permission even though they might only be coming to replace 
others. The other acts of Broadfoot which Cunningham had criticised, were 
also defended and it was argued that no offence was given by him to the 
Sikh army as to have provoked them and so play into the hands of their 
leaders. (72) 


2. Cunningham's charge that Lal Singh was in secret communication with 
the English so that the army would be destroyed was more difficult to meet 
but it was explained on the plea that Lal Singh was actually trying to deceive 
the English while commumicating with them. Lal Singh's communications 
with Peter Nicholson and Broadfoot were admitted but it was argued that he 
was playing a double game. He wanted to remain on favourable terms with 


_{71) Major Herbert B. Edwardes, C.B., ELE.LEH.S., “A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
vol I, p. viii. Preface, Ist two paragraphs. ` 

(72) Hardinge's MSS. “Notes on Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs’, Lawrence 
Papers; Edwardes MSS. ''Confidential Notes on Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs; 
Ibid; Calcutta Review, No, XXII—Vol. XI, June 1849, Art. VII. 'Cunningham's History 
of the Sikhs.’ t 
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the English but at the same time did his best to see that his side won. It was 
a treachery: against the English and not for them. (73) 

3. Cunningham had attributed treachery to Tej Singh, the Commander- 
in-Chief, as also to Runjhor Singh who commanded the troops at Buddowal 


and Aliwal. Their role was explained on their imperfect knowledge of the 
position of the English forces in the battlefields. It was also argued that Tej ^ 


Singh, at least, though the Commander-in-Chief, was acting on the orders of 
the "Panchas"'. 

4. Cunningham's most serious charge was that Jammu was cut off from 
the Panjab and placed under Gulab Singh be;ause he had helped in the 
destruction of the Sikh army at Sobraon. Acetrding to him the transfer of 
Kashmir to Gulab Singh was the reward for the same. 

In the case of Jammu the explanation giver was that its severance under 
Gulab Singh from the Panjab was ere pas accepted not because he 
had helped at Sobraon but partly because the Laiore state had to be weakened 
by separating.the hill areas from the plains and y because he had remained 
neutral in the two battles fought earlier. (74) |As for Kashmir, the Lahore 
state ceded it to the British because it could mt pay the war indemnity and 
they sold it to Gulab Singh. There was nothi dishonourable in the transac- 
tion because he was not the minister of the Laore state. (75) After the war, 
he was only associated with Dina Nath and hkir Nur-ud-din to make terms 
of peace with the British. x 

* * 2 * 


84. In 1853, two years after the death ofhe author, appeared the second 
edition of the book with an additional prefa¢ written by J. D. Cunningham. 
This was written four months after Kaye's réjew. of the first edition. We find 
here the author claiming an Englishman's riht to say things "without either 
idly flattering or malignantly traducing his éuntry, and also without compro- 
mising his own character as a faithful and dedient servant of the State." (76) 

In the new edition the book suffere nly a slight change in the text. 
The few changes that were there were ali the last chapter. There was one 
big change. (77) The others were minor. [These changes were in considera- 


(73) Hardinge's MSS. on Cunningham’s Hi?ry of the Sikhs, sub-title ‘Lal Singh's 
treathery’; Edwardes’s MSS. Confidential Notejon Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs 
under the sub-title: ‘Raja Lal Singh treachery Calcutta Review, No. XXII—Vol. XI, 
June 1849. Article VII. 'Cunningham's Histor of the Sikhs’, pp. 549-50. 

(74) Hardinge's MSS. Notes on ‘Cnunninglm’s. History of the Sikhs’; Hdwardes's 
MSS. ‘Confidential Notes on Cunningham's [story of the Sikhs’; Calcutta Review, 
No. XXII—Vol. XI, June 1840, Art. VIL ‘Cmingham’s History of the Sikhs’, p. 550. 

(75) Hardinge in his MSS. Notes on Cunngham's History of the Sikhs writes that 
he resigned as minister of the state because | could not remain a minister with Rani 
Jindan as the Regent. Edwardes in his ‘Secs Note, on Cunningham’s History of the 
Sikhs writes, "he was not the Vizier and wasssociated with others to effect peace with 
the English. Kaye in his review of the booklid not comment on this. 

(76) J. D. Cunningham, History of the Sik, (2nd. ed.) p. x. 'Author's Preface to the 
Second Edition. à 

(TT) This change was in a paragraph to[hich Kaye's article had taken particular 
objection. The author re-drafted the paragph more for the consideration of Lord 
Gough's feelings than because it had been gerely criticised in the Calcutta Review. 
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tion of the feelings of Sir Charles Napier and Lord Gough who had personally 
pointed out some errors to him. (78) In matters of opinion, however, he made 
no change. That this was so, we have on the assurance of his younger brother, 


' Peter Cunningham "not from obstinacy but from a firm conviction that he 
,was right." (79) 


A special feature of the new, edition was two additional footer in the 


. Jast chapter, making reference to Kaye's review of the first edition of the 


book. (80) Kaye's article was referred to and his arguments giving opinions 
opposed to that of Cunningham rebutted. We have already seen that Kaye's 
review represented the viewpant of Hardinge on the controversial last chapter. 
In the new edition, then, welfind this controversy reflected in the footnotes 
Cunningham seems to have taken special care in writing these footnotes 
because he suspected "The reviewer writes like one possessed of official 
knowledge." (81) The thesis hat the war began with the provocation given 
by the British Agent on the tontier and was won in collaboration with the 
other side was repeated. The aeo footnotes actually gave the point a 
special emphasis. 


The controversy whether te Sikh leaders were in collaboration with the 
English continued right throughthe nineteenth century both among the English 
and Indian writers. The fact isthat the charge of treachery on the part of the 
Lahore leaders is older than Junningham's History of the Sikhs. Colonel 
Mouton, a French employee of \ Lahore state was the first to give currency to 


'. it. He did so in France when |e wrote a report on the first Sikh War. (82) 
“A 3 ^ 





In the first edition : 

“But the warlike rage, or the alculating policy of the leaders, had yet to be 
satisfied, and standing with the sla) heaped on all sides around them, they urged 
troops of artillery almost into the wars of the Sutlej to more thoroughly destroy the 
army which had so long scorned thé power. No deity of heroic fable received ihe 
lining within the oozy gulphs of the opressed stream, and its current was choked with 
added numbers of the dead and crimso with the blood of a fugitive multitude : 

‘Such is the Inst of never ting Bhe 
But vengeance wes completi... 

In the second edition, srbstituted . 

“But the necessities of war pressed the commanders, and they had effectually 
io dispose that army which had so e their power. The fire of batteries 
and battalions precipitated tae ` fight othe Sikhs through the waters of the Sutlej, 
and the triumph of the English becemeull and manifest." 

. (78) Captain J. D. Cunningham to Stetary Government, 12 August 1850. Para, 6th. 

I.P.C. 6, September 1850. No. 209. Adsa'Advertisement" to the Second edition, p. vi. 
Advertisement is written by Peter Cunnghem, publisher of both the editions. It is 
dated 18 Jan. 1853. 

(78) J. D. Cunningham, Histor y the Sikhs, (second edition) pp. v, vi, 
“Advertisement”. 

(80) J. D. Cunningham, History of thdikhs, (2nd. ed.) Footnotes on pp. 288, 299 

These two footnotes are put in squarerackets and begin by referring to the Kaye’s 
review of the first edition of the book ithe Calcutta Review of June 1849. 

(81) Cunningham’s History of the Sik (2nd edition). Footnote on page 288. Quoted 
sentence is part of the footrote. 

(82) Major W. Broadfoot, The Career Major George Broadfoot, p. 420.. (The author 
does not give the name of Col. Mouton bj the reference is clear enough). An English 
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Treachery was referred to in A History of the Reigning family of Lahore 
written by Carmichael G. Smith in 1847. Cunningham's contribution lay in 
linking up the behaviour of the Sikh leaders with their prior understanding with 
the British. In particular, he threw light on the understanding effected with 
Gulab Singh before the battle of Sobraon. He had, in addition, attributed the 
success of the Sikh leaders in their game to the acts of Broadfoot, Peter Nichol- > 


son and Henry Lawrence and named them in the book. His being a ‘political’, - 


himself made a difference too and so the charge of treachery on the part of ` 
Lal Singh, Tej Singh, Gulab Singh and Rani Jirdan is associated mostly with 
the last chapter of his History of the Sikhs} 

In 1865 Lepel H. Griffin wrote The Panjal Chiefs. It was written by 
the desire of Sir Robert Montgomery". (83) Giffin seems to have made an 
extensive use of Edwardes's notes on Cunningiam's History of the Sikhs in 
drawing material for an estimate of the ‘strength of the Sikh army before 1845 
and in depicting the role of Tej Singh and Li Singh in the first Sikh war. 
The arguments as well as the language make fat clear. 

But while the chiefs were reading Griffin, he people were singing a Var 
of Shah Muhammad. The poem is in many wys the last chapter of Cunning- 
ham, expressed in Panjabi verse. The battles {nd the heroism of the soldiers 
in the first Sikh war are described graphicallywith Gulab Singh, Rani Jindan 
and other leaders having treacherously let thm down. (84) 

In the early seventies appeared the biogrphy of Sir Henry Lawrence by 
Herbert B., Edwardes and Herman Merivale Unfortunately Edwardes died 
after writing only half the book and we cd only guess whether he would 
have made any comments on Cunningham's fistory. Perhaps he would have 
used his ‘Confidential Notes’ so laborious} prepared twenty years earlier. 
Merivale who completed the work avoide/the war on the plea that in it 
"Henry bore rather a political part than anilitary one." (85) He, however, 
rightly noted that the book had perturbedflardinge a good deal. The exact 
words of Merivale are as follows: 





‘The, publication of the work ofMajor Cunningham (History of the 
Sikhs) in which it was suggested thathe great cause of the ‘Khalsa’ was 
in fact 'sold' by the Sikh leaders onhat occasion, excited a controversy 
which it is unnecessary now to Sony but which produced at the time a 


translation of Mouton's report has been brout out by Ganda Singh, The First Sikh 
War, 1845-46, translation of Colonel Mouton’sjeport with an introduction. 

(83) Lepel H. Griffin, Punjab Chiefs. rical and Biographical Notices of. the 
Principal Families in the territories under jab Government (1865) Preface p. i. 
Sir Robert Montgomery was the member of | Board of Administration that governed 
Panjab from 1849 to 1853. He succeeded Ja Lawrence as the Lt. Governor of the 
Panjab. . ] f 

(84) The British Museum Catalogue (of Edi, Panjabi, Sindhi, & Pushto) describes 
it as “A poem on the decline of the Sikh wer, and the progress of British rule”. 
The first publication of the poem as indica by its earliest edition is 1873, bnt we 
would do well to place the time when it firsame to be sung in a popular form in the 
sixties of the last century. i 

(85) H. B. Edwardes and Herman Metle, Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, Third 
edition, p. 381. 
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good deal of soreness, especially in the mind of Sir Henry Hardinge.'' (86) 
R. Bosworth Smith, the biographer of Lord Lawrence, however, did face 
the controversy and partly, if not fully, accepted Cunningham's view. (87) 


In 1883 appeared Col. G. B. Malleson's Decisive Battles of Indian History. 


‘He wrote a chapter on Ferozeshah and Sobraon (88) and basing himself com 


pletely on the History of the Sikhs described the understanding of the Sikh 


‘leaders with the English politicals in details. (69) With the publication of this 


book the controversy over the reasons for the English victory and the role of 
the Sikh leaders cropped up afresh. 

In 1888 was published Tle Career of Major George Broadfoot by Major 
W. Broadfoot. The biography was stated to have been compiled from ‘His 
Papers and those of Lords Ellinborough and Hardinge’’. (90) | In the preface, 
there is a word of thanks for|Viscount Hardinge in these words: 


“To Viscount Hardinje, for much information about Major Broad- 
foot ; for many original lettrs and despatches connected with the Punjab ; 
and for reading part of manuscript and adding remarks which have 
a special value from one who was private secretary to the Governor-. 


General in 1844, and throtfhout the first Sikh war". (91) 


The author who was the bes of George Broadfoot seems to have based 
himself mostly on the defence Witten by Hardinge to be used in the debate 
in the Parliament, and defende( Broadfoot's action. He rebutted the view 
that the Sikh leaders were in an way helpful to the. British in the war and 
denied that the latter had enterd into any understanding with them before 
or in the midst of the cónflict. (92) This biography was to be the last defence 
of Hardinge's view point in nineteenth century. (93) Cunningham's 
version was by now generally accoted in its entirety. 

Sir George Campbell, who as young man had, immediately after the. 
first Sikh wat, brought about the stlement of the area where all the battles 
were fought read Broadfoot's biogray in Egypt, and this is what he wrote: 


“The immediate collision hs, however, I think hastened by the 
imprudence on, the part of the ritish Frontier Agent, Major Broadfoot. 





(89) Ibid., p. 380. t 

(87) R. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord hrence, vol. I, Sixth editjon, 1885, pp. 160-164. 

(88) Col. G. Malleson, The Decisive Bles of Indian History Chapter X. 

(89) Ibid., pp. 316-324. | 

Note: In a footnote on p. 324 thy uthor rebiti the view put forth by H. 
Edwardes that Tej Singh’s action could a by the alternative explanation of 
cowardice. This explanation appeared in | Calcutta Review, vol. VI in September 1846 
a few months after the close of the Fit Sikh war. Colonel Malleson believed this 
article to be by H. B. Edwardes. 

(90) Major W. Broadfoot, The Career (Major George Renee title page. 

(91) Ibid., Preface, pp. 7-5. 

(92) Ibid., pp. 419-424. , 

(93) In his father’s biography (Visco, Hardinge), C. S. Hardinge avoids the 
controversy and does not even mention dieu of Cunningham but certaifly gives the 
details of the war in 4 way as to bear out lfether's version. He quotes H. Lawrence, 
H. B. Hdwardes, Broadfoot and Hardinge- Correspondence , 
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I know of some things done by him which it would be difficult to defend 
"Ir ‘I am but one of the very few survivors who know the real facts, 
and Í should not have thought it desirable to rake them up if there had not 
been published the other day a biography of Major Broadfoot which puts 
them I think, in a very misleading way ; therefore I wish to say something 
of what I, know."' (94) 


Campbell then traced the differerit acts of Broadfoot contributing to the 
final outbreak of the war, and remarked : 


“It is recorded in the annals of history or what is called history, which 
will go down to posterity, that the Sikh army invaded British territory in 
pursuance of a determination to attack us. And most people will be very 
much surprized to hear that they did nothing of the kind . . . . What 
they did was to cross the river and entrench themselves in their own terri- 
tony... .. Under all circumstances, Major J, D. Cunningham, the his- 
torian of the Sikhs, seems to have much to bear him out when he says 
that they honestly believed that they were acting in defence of their 
territory. Broadfoot's doings in regard to it came to very near a political 
annexation . . . . . In irritation they crossed the river and defied us to 
turn them out, and so war came”. (95) 


This is a strong defence of part of Cunningham's last chapter. He did 
not comment on the battles and the chiefs but even as he was writing these 
lines, Muhammed Latif was publishing his History of the Panjab in which he 
was accepting Cunningham’s view that the chiefs had first provoked the 
war (96) and then betrayed it to ruin and destruction.(97) 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the contemporaries of the events 
passed away and the controversy ceased to exist. Already in the ascendency, 
Cunningham’s account of how the first Sikh war came and how it was won 
is by and large accepted by all students of history now. His last chapter, as 
indeed the rest of the work, rémains authoritative and practically the last 
word on "The War with the English’. The quality of his work has covéred 
up any prejudices that the chapter reflected against people with whom, he 
had some scores to settle. 


NOTE 


J. D. Cunningham refers to the following mistakes of Clerk. They are referred to 
mostly in the footnotes of Chapter VIII. They consisted in not helping sufficiently 
strongly the de jure ruler of Lahore Kharak Singh from 27 June 1839 to 5 November 
1840. (From 8 October 1839 onwards Nao Nihal Singh, the only son of Kharak Singh 
was the de facto ruler of Lahore. He kept his father almost in captivity and never 
allowed him to see outsiders), being unduly considerate to the wishes of the Sardars 
when Wade was tough with them, conveying wrong estimates of Dhian Singh's capa- 
bilities to the Government and estimating erroneously the respective merits of the hill 


(94) Sir George Campbell, Memoirs of my Indian Career, Vol. I, p. 73. 
(95) Ibid., p. 78. , 

(96) Syed Muhammed Latif, History of the Punjab (1981) pp. 531-539. 
(97) Ibid., pp. 541-543. 
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soldiers under Gulab Singh and hill chiefs on :he one hand and the Sikh soldiers on 
the other. 

1. Footnote p. 229. Clerk did not transmit Sher Singh’s letter making claim to be 
the ruler of Lahore in place of Kharak Singh quickly enongh to the Government, It is 
to be noted that Wade’s policy in which he had fhe support of Lord Auckland was to 
strengthen the position of Kharak Singh. 

2. p. 239 and footnote. The premature assurance by Clerk with which Lord 
Auckland was not gatisfied, to the Sikhs that ‘English force should not again march 
through Sikh territory’. Wade at the moment was for being firm with the Sikh Sardars 
and not too considerate to their wishes. 

3. Footnote, p. 242. Clerk's erroneous estimate of the troops of Jammu Rajas and 
other Rajas of the hills relatively to the Sikhs. 

4. Footnote, p. 243. Clerk's proposition to Sher Singh (by now the ruler of Lahore) 
in March 1841 to put down the mutimons troops in Lahore by marching the British 
troops there. 

5. Footnote, p. 252. Clerk's overtures to Chjan Singh’s capacity: “his talent and 
aptitude for business", i 

6. Footnote, p. 253. Clerk not placing confidence in the friendship and efficiency of 


the Sikhs. Also his “low estimate of the Sikhs and their presumed inability to resist 
the Afghans.” 


SARJIT SINGH BAL. 


The Genesis of Che Indian National Congress. 





HY was the Indian National Congress founded in the year 1885? Why was 

it left to an ex-Secretary (I) to the Government of India and a national 
of the white ruling race to organise a political organisation for the well-being 
of the Indians? What were Hume’s real motives? Did the idea of the Indian 
National Congress originate with Lord Dufferin? Was the Indian National 
Congress a product of Dufferin’s machiavellianism or Hume's liberalism or a 
by-product of their conspiracy? Was Russophobia the compelling motive? 
These questions have so far defied satisfactory answers. ) 


It was W. C. Bonnerjee (2) who first propounded the thesis that the Indian 
National Congress as an all-India political organisation owed its origin to the 
brain of Dufferin of Ava. The Viceroy sent for Mr. A. O. Hume and 
convinced him: that the latter's proposal to set up an all-India organisation 
to reform social evils of Indian society would not be of much avail and instead 
suggested the need for an all-India political organisation which could point out 
to the Government the defects of the administration and also how these could 
be removed.) The great pro-consul’s idea was that the proposed organisation 
. should perfofm the same functions in India which Her Majesty's Opposition 
did in England. Hume discussed the Viceroy's plan with the Indian politicians 
and all decided to work out the project.{ Bonnerjee’s view is vouched for by 
Mrd Wedderburn, the biographer of Humes This contention is also supported 
by Lal Lajpat Rai (3) who has further developed the theme that Dufferin-Hume 
worked out the plan of an ‘innocuous and loyal’ political organisation to serve 
as a ‘safety-valve’ for the escape of the mounting dangers that beset the British 
Empire. Pattabhi Sitaramayya (4) also subscribes to the general view that 
Dufferin and Hume worked in unison and evolved out the plan of a political 
organisation. The official records of the Government of India and the Private 
Correspondence of Lord Dufferin give an insight into the developments con- 
nected with the inception ,of the Indian National Congress and negates 
Bonnerjee’s view. A broad perspective of the developments suggests that the 
egg of Indian nationalism had been incubated decades earlier and this national 
consciousness was a product of the Indian renaissance and contemporary 
Western influences ;. Russophobia worked the part of the incubator and brought 
the egg to a ripening point' while Mr. Hume only struck the shell of the ripe 





(1) Allan Octavian Hume joined the Indian Civil Service in 1849. He worked in 
various capacities like a District -Officer, Secretary to the Government in the Home 
Department and later Secretary in the newly created Department of Revenue, Agriculture 
and Commerce. In 1882 he resigned his service and settled at Simla. 

(2 W. C. Bonnerjee : Indian Politics (1898), pp. vii-viii. 

(3 Lajpat Rei: Young India, pp. 135-38. 

_ (4) Pattabhi Sitaramayya : History of the. Indian National Congress, Vol. 1, pp. 22-24. 
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egg and thus played the part of the nurse rather than of the father of the 
Indian National Congress. = 


^ - 4 Ww 


b 
RUSSOPHOBIA AND INDIAN FERMENTATION , 


The fear of Russian advancement in Central Asia and the apprehended 
invasion of Herat in the spring of 1885 kept the Indian Government at tenter- 
hooks. As was the case with the Irish péople during the American and 
French Revolutions, the people of India gave demonstration of their loyalty 
to the Crown by offering themselves as volunteers for the defence of their 
country. The Indian press and western educated Indians demanded the 
organisation of volunteer corps. A similar demand came from the European 
residents in [ndia also. The Indian citizens wanted arms for self-defence and 
for performance of police duties should all the resources of the Government 
be deployed at the frontier to meet Russian advancing armies.. The 
"Volunteer Movement', as Government officials called it, considerably puzzled 
the Government which read sinister motives in the 'volunteering craze' and 
an imitation of Irish methods with the ulterior objective to profit from 
England's difficulties. During the Viceroy's visit to Lahore in April 1885, 
the Indian Association of Lahore considerably embarrassed the Viceroy by 
confronting him with a representation for the formation of an Indian Volun- 
teer Corps and repeal of the Arms Act. The petitioners expressed great fear 
and horror at the prospect of India’s invasion and the resultant ravages of 
war. The Viceroy replied to the petitioners in a very cautious and diplomatic 
language: “The normal forces of the Empire are more than sufficient to 
maintain the inviolability of our territory and among the forces there is none 
more invincible than the consciousness that behind the organised and dis- 
ciplined Anglo-Indian armies is stored up the inexhaustible fund of popular 
loyalty and courageous enthusiasm to which you have so opportunately 
referred", (5) while to the Secretary of State he wrote that “if the military 
enthusiasm of the authors of. the agitation were genuine, it would be easy 
enough to manage it, but the thought of some of them are of different com- 
plexion”. (6) vín a subsequent: communication to the Secretary of State, 
Dufferin wrote that olunteer vement was ‘stimulated by designing 
people-wnt-z Vw Ts ihe creator PEC Citizen Ar “Army y to be. hereafter used used 
for polt cal purposes (7) "The Military I Department of the h Indian Gover 
iment drew up a memorandum on the volunteer movement which the Viceroy 
forwarded to high officials in India for opinion. Sir Lepel Griffin, Agent to 
the Governor General in Central India, described the Volunteer Scheme as 
‘impolitic and dangerous’ and the idea in its genesis ‘insincere and factitious' 
and cautioned the Government that the Indian Volunteers would prove a 
source of anxiety in time of peace and danger in time of war. Referring to 
the professed loyalty of the Índians, Griffin wrote: "Indians will be loyal 


in the sense that a mastiff is loyal to his master, not in the sense a son is 





(5) Enclosure to Dufferin's letter to the Secretary of State, dated 19 April, 1885. 
(6) Dufferin's letter to the Secretary of State, dated 19 April, 1885. 
(7) Viceroy's letter to thé Secretary of State, dated 1 July, 1885. 
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loyal to his father. A mastiff well-fed and contented will defend his master's 
property, as the Indians have done and will do; but there are limits to his 
fidelity and under circumstances when. his animal instincts are arouse or 
opposed he will turn on his master". (8) He likened the relation of the 
English and Indian people "to those medieval “marriages in which the bride 
and the bridegroom are separated by ` a naked force”. Mr. J. D. Cordery, 
"Resident at Hyderabad opined that “‘the widespread permission to possess 
arms would lead to an increase in serious crime affecting the less warlike 
and inoffensive portion of the population''. (9) 

How could popular sentiment and enthusiasm for defending the empire 
be refused >this was the Government's dilemma. A straight refusal would 
mean laying down in unmistakable terms the policy of distrust and exclusion 
of. the Indians. As a way, out, Grant Duff, the Governor of Madras, advocated 

va Machiavelliañ “policy o of granting the desire of those who wanted to join 
the Voüriteer Corps and then taking éare that the plaything should soon have 
‘its spring broken”. (10) Lord"Reay, the Governor of Bombay, “wanted to 
confine the Volunteer franchise to owners of land or occupiers of a consid- 
erable area and those who possessed educational ` qualifications. To further 
limit the number of volunteers, Lord Reay suggested that the examination 
. of officers and conditions of drill to be made more stringent. Other experts 
suggested the side-tracking of the ‘Volunteer’ agitation by offering some con- 
cessions to the Indian like the raising of the age limit for civil service ex- 
aminations, relaxation of the provisions of the Arms Act or even of granting 
commissions to the Indians in the regular army. Dufferin summed up his 
‘views to Lord Randolph Churchill, the Secretary of State thus: "I certainly 
should consider it safer tó admit a certain portion of Natives to responsible 
commands in the regular army than to put rifles and ammunition into the 
hands of è a parcel of untrained, undisciplined and excitable Indian university 
graduates". (11) The Indian Government cold-shouldered the issue and the 
‘volunteer movement’ petered out as the Russian danger receded. _ 

Russophobia and the “Volunteer Movement’ worked as a lever to poli- 
tical activity ii India.” In ‘the ferment of political ideas, the project ‘of an 
‘all-India’ political © organisation ‘which was already in the air found an atmos- 
phere very conducive to birth and growth. It was in March 1835, when the 
"Russian danger was at its optimum point, that A. O. Hume met the Viceroy, 
explained to him his proposal to organise the Indian National Congress and 
succeeded in securing the' Viceroy's neutrality if not active support for his 
plan. Taken in this light, Russophobia did yield some dividends to the 
Indians. . 


Hume’s Roe 


^4 


Much controversy has centred round Hume's real motives in bringing 
about the ^ inception of the Indian National  Conéréss. Why was it necessary 


(8) Griffin’s letter to the Viceroy, dated 21 June, 1885. 

(9), Cordery's letter to the Viceroy, dated 3 July, 1885. 

(10) Grant Duff’s letter to the Viceroy, dated 24 June, 1885. 

(11) Dnufferin's private letter to the Secretary of State, dated 1 July, 1885. 
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for Hume, it is argued, to by-pass the. Indian National Conference sponsored 
‘by Surendra Nath Banerjee (which was scheduled to hold its second all- 
Indi session at Calcutta in Dec. 1885) and launch a parallel organisation of 
his own? That Hume was a liberal and ‘deadly earnest’ about the project, 

no one has over denied. When” Hume like Lord Durham urged for broad- 
‘basing the colonial administration and making it more representative or res-' 
ponsive to the public opinion, he was acting like an enlightened imperialist. 
Like Durham again, Hume believed that the interests of the empire, would 
be better served by providing it with a 'safety-valve' for the escape of dan- 
gerous agitation rather than hermetically sealing the chimney-outlet and 
exposing the empire to the risk of a dangerous explosion. Hume thus 
advocated early introduction of constitutional reforms. as a cure of the poli- 
tical unrest. Dufferin differed with Hume's methods and conclusions. . ‘He 
did not share Hume's alarmist view of the political situation in the country 
and considered Hume's fears of a general insurrection as ‘foolish’. He 
considered Hume to be an ‘idealist’, a man of ‘unpracticable nature’ who had 
‘a bee in his bonnet’. A mature statesmen that Lord Dufferin was, he 
adopted an attitude of outward civility towards Hume and his other 
colleagues although he disagreed with their projects and policies: 

Allan Octavian Hume had inherited liberal tendencies from his ihe 
Joseph Hume (a Radical leader of England) and his sentimental and soft 
heart léapt for the general good of humanity. In the contemporaneous 
ideological context, however, the good of the Indian people was not neces- 
sarily bound up with the grant of Home Rule or independence to them. It 
was an age of rising imperialism in Europe and even Gladstone, who 
virtually personified Liberalism in Europe, was led into the occupation of 
Egypt and Sudan. ( Hume’s liberalism was limited, as far as India was con- 
cerned, to the proviston of a clean and sympathetic administration coupled 
with some sort of independent representation for Indians in the Legislative 
Councils. 

Hume launched a frontal attack on the ways of the oppressive, heartless 
and race-conscious bureaucracy. He brought to the notice of the Viceroy 
cases of official excesses ageinst the people. He cited the case of the Ambala 
Magistrate victimizing peaceful processionists. Further, he forwarded to the 
Viceroy a cutting from the Mirror respecting high-handedness on the part 
of Mr. Laidman, Magistrate of Mussoorie, towards three petty Zemindars. 
'To indicate the general temper of the Anglo-Indian community, Hume wrote 
the details of the Lucknow case which was tried in the time of Lord Ripon. 
An English lady, resident at Lucknow woke up in screams.one night and 
reported to the police that an Indian had tried to ravish her. (The Englishman 
took up the cause of the European community and demanded’ the resignation 
of Lord Ripon” ‘Fortunately for Ripon and the Indians, Justice Norris who 
tried the case decided, after getting the medical report of the lady, that the 
case was false and the lady had a nightmare and probably ‘her mind had 
been inflamed by the wild talk she heard and the violent writings in the 
‘Anglo-Indian newspapers. When the Viceroy insisted that Hume should 
not indulge in generalities but should bring to his notice concrete cases of 
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misgovernment, injustice and outrage, Hume was irked and wrote back: 
"You do not get the truth—that virtually when it is alleged that the 
cat stole the cream, you blandly say—''Pussy, you surely did not steal the 
cream?" | say that (unless when thieves fall out) the service and the race 
bias is so strong that you never get the truth. The race bias makes the 
ordinary magistrate let off the ravisher or the murderer; the service bias 
makes the whole official series, more or less, unhold the erring magistrate. 
The whole tone of the administration is rotten . . . , the bureaucracy is 
demoralized"'. (12) 

For some inexplicable reasons Hume had great faith in the good sense 
of Lord Dufferin and urged him from time to time to play the hero and 
become the benefactor of India. In a letter of 28 June 1886, Hume urged 
the Viceroy "to act directly and energetically on our behalf, leaving Lord 
Kimberley (Secretary of State) and anyone else to like it or lump it". He 
further wrote, "You are big enough to do—that is what cuts me to the 
heart—that God should, as it were, have' brought the one man who could 
do it—into the one position in which it can be done and yet you won't 
act". (13) Hume wanted the Viceroy to forthwith appoint a commission to 
consider and report on a definite scheme for introduction of a representative 
element into the Legislative Councils. Anticipating the Viceroy's objection 
that the Secretary of State would not approve of such a step, Hume referred 
to Mayo's approach in a similar! predicament: "Well, I think it is right and 
] mean to do it and I shall leave the Secretary of State to veto it if he likes”. 
Hume exhorted the Viceroy to take a bold stand: "Your first duty is to the 
people of India whom God has committed to your charge ; that ranks, talents, 
reputation have been conferred on you by the Almighty to enable you to 
perform that duty effectively, unfettered by official traditions and party. 
policy. (14) But the Viceroy would not act. Dufferin had no desire to 
become a hero in the sense and the way Ripon™ had ~ become. Rather 
Dufferin was a great critic of Ripon's policy in India which, according to 
Dufferin, consisted in ‘extensive speechifying’ and ‘Midlothianizing’ of India. 
Dufferin stated his policy thus: "Now that our holiday is over we must go 
to school again and my sole ambition is to become as commonplace and 
humdrum as possible". (15) 

ume's altruism was not incompatible with his imperial instincts. , He 

| was a true well-wisher of British imperialism and wished its continuation in 
“India. , Fully aware of the mounting discontent in the country against the 
‘stiff and unimaginative attitude. of the bureaucracy and static policy of the 
: Government, Hume urged the Viceroy to mend matters by grant of political 
concessions before it was too ate) In a spirited letter to the Viceroy he wrote: 
"I only want you, dear Lord erin to understand—to think for yourself— 
you who have read and realized history—what all this means—what it must 





(12) Hume’s letter to Dufferin, dated 13 August, 1886. 

(13) Hume's letter to Dufferin, dated 28 June, 1886. 

(14) Ibid. 

(15) Dufferin’s letter to Arthur Hardinge, Commander-in-chief, Bombay dated 29 Dec., 
1884. > f 
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come to, unless you and someone bestir themselves to disinfect the insalubrious 
streame of the administration by turning into them the purer element of 
independent indigenous representation". (16) "Perhaps" Hume wrote further 
"'you feel the whole thing as fully as myself, but you seem to me not to realize 
the danger—the absolute necessity of opening early, before the great pressure 
comes on, new and greatly improved safety valves". (17) 


If the Viceroy would not take an early action to open a safety valve for 
the escape of great and growing forces, Hume would not see things lying down. 


- Hume could device "no more efficcacious safety valve than the Congress move- 
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ment”. (18) Gince a thoroughly loyal political organisation alone could sub- 
serve the imperial interests that were so dear to Hume's heart, Hume would 
not associate himself with the Indian National Conference organised by Surendra 
Nah Banerjee, a disgruntled Indian of ‘advanced’ political views. Hume took 
the steam out of Banerjee’s ship by launching a parallel political organisation 
and took care to associate with it only moderate and loyalist elements: When 
the Governor of Bombay refused to accept the presidentship of the first Con- 
gress it was offered to W. C. Bonnerjee who ridiculed all sorts of political 
agitation and was the model of a loyal Indian. With the emergence of the 
Indian National Congress on the Indian political firmament, the Indian National 
Conference paled with insignificance and became extinct. 


Hume's loyalty to the British crown was unquestionable. In fact his active 
association with the Congress had a steadying influence on tKat body towards 
loyalty to the British crown. At the Calcutta session of the Congress, Dadabhai 
Naoroji dwelt at length on the ‘Blessings of the British Rule’ and his remarks 
were cheered by the audience Mr. Hume moved a resolution for three times 
three cheers for Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen Empress and a further 
resolution for the long life of the Queen.) 


Hume always advised his party colleagues in the Indian National Congress 
to look upon Lord Dufferin not as an enemy but a friend and well-wisher. “If 
in action a neutral" Hume maintained "Dufferin was at least a passive friend 
desious of the welfare of the people and enlargement of their liberties". He, 
however, cautioned his friends not to expect immediate practical results. How 
cleverly Hume used his liaison with the Viceroy will be clear from an exámple. | 
When the ‘Volunteer Movemént' had become a popular craze, Hume sent 
round a circular propagating that the Viceroy was a 'a consistent and earnest' 
and at the same time' a wise and prudent' friend and asking the people to 
have faith in hinx At the same time, Hume wrote to the Viceroy: ‘This 
(circular) has so far kept our children quiet and contented, but it is desirable 
that, if possible, you should yourself say scmething to keep up their spirits. 
They are grumbling about the matter, of course unreasonably, but children 
will be children and our grown up men are few and far between". (1 (it was 
Hume's misfortune or rather an inconsistency, in his twin objectiv loyalty 
des ge d aene : i d 





(16) Hume’s letter to Dufferin dated 13 August, 1886. 

(17) Ibid. . 

(18) W. Wedderburn: Hume, p. 101. 

(19) Hume's private letter to the Viceroy dt. 12 June, 1885. 
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itowards the crown and welfare of the Indians—that the spirit of loyalty he 
injected into the Congress organisation gradually faded out. 
It was perhaps due to Hume's moderation and extra: [then E that 
midds hina a suepect with an extreme section of the Indian National Congress. 
- His prestige showed signs of waning. ) In a letter of August 1886 to the Vice- 
roy, Hume tried to dispel the widespread impression about his unique position 
in the Congress party and wrote: "If you think Í am at all a Dictator, you 
are quite mistaken. There is no doubt that in certain matters, if | secured 
the assent of the higher powers, in fact if my view chanced to coincide with 
theirs, | could apparently do great things and exercise extraordinary influence. 
But, on the other hand, I am wholly powerléss’’. (20) He compared his position 
in the Congress party to that of a "fly on the wheel", ) In a letter to the Vice- 
roy, Hume summed up the assessment of his political colleagues about him 
(Hume). The Congress party co-workers were reported having told Hume: 
"We really think it is partly your (Hume's) vanity. You want to do something 
superhuman and because you cannot, having only, as you told Dufferin a 
medium second class man and genius. You have to be driven before you 


will do anything . . . You don't know it, but are really vain ; it has often 
prevented and will in the future prevent your doing much good that you 
have done . . ."’. (21) About Hume's dealings with the Viceroy, the nationalist 


colleagues accused Hume of overrating Lord Dufferin in these words: "'He 
(Dufferin) is not the true man . . . You (Hume) behave to him like a child and 
just say what you think and feel and he gives you a glimpse of one side of 
his mind, that side which is most in harmony with our views and you come away 
with a conception of him and his character, which taking the man as a whole 
is not correct. . . .. (22) Still the nationalist leaders advised Hume to remain 
friendly with the Viceroy lest he should maliciously thwart their organisation. 


DUuFFERIN'S ATTITUDE 


(Lord Dufferin could not possibly sponsor the idea of the Indian National 
Congress when he had considerable misgivings about the aims and objects of 
any political organisation of that type in India.) In a personal note to Lord 
Reay, Governor of Bombay, dated 17 May 18857 Dufferin referred to his March 
1885 meeting with Hume (in which the latter broached his plan to organise a 
political convention of delegates from different parts of India) and wrote that, 
as far as he believed, the proposed Indian National Congress was going to be 
organised on ‘the same lines as adopted "by O'Connel previous to Catholic 
Emancipation’. ‘The fünctions of such an assembly" further wrote Dufferin 
in the same létter, ‘‘must of necessity consist in criticising the acts or policy of 
the Government and in formulating. demands which probably it would be 
impossible to grant". (23) Referring to Hume's proposal to offer the presiden- 
tial chair of the first Congress to Lord Reay, the Viceroy advised Lord Reay 





(20) Hume’s letter to the Viceroy dated 2 August, 1886. 

(21) Enclosure to Hume's letter to the Viceroy dated 31 August, 1880. 
(22) Ibid. ` 

(23) Dnfferin's letter to Lord Reay dated 17 May, 1885. 
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that the very idea of the head of the executive Government of a province asso- 
ciating himself with such 2 movement was ‘absurd’. Dufferin touched the 
basic question when he, wrote to Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State: “I 
cannot help asking myself how an autocratic government like that of India 
which everyone will admit for many a long years to come must in its main 
features remain autocratic will be able to stand the strain implied by the im- 
portation en bloc from England or rather from reland, of the perfected machin- 
ery of modern democratic agitation”. (24) erin was unhappy that the 
Indian National Congress should dabble in politics and would have very much 
liked ‘it to concentrate its attention more on social and economic problems) 
~‘It isa great pity” wrote Lord Dufferin to the Secretary of State "that these Con- 
gresses should have only occupied themselves with political questions, most of 
which they are incompetent to examine with any advance. \If instead of 
adopting that line they had discussed the great social and economic problems 
which are pressing for solution in India, they might have been of great assist- 
ance to the Government". (25) (Dufferin cynically referred to the ‘Babu Con- 
gresses' and found the level of discussions of the Calcutta Congress (1886) as 
"very childish’ and reminiscent of the atmosphere of an Eton or Harrow Debat- 
ing Society than even of the Oxford or Cambridge mud 
~ Appreciating the ‘loyal and friendly’ tone of the Indian’ National Congress 
and apprehending no immediate danger, Dufferin outlined the policy of non- 
` interference with the working of the Congress movement. Dufferin described 
himself as ‘a liberal by instincts’ (26) and disfavoured a repressive policy. How- 
ever, to steal the thunder out of the Indian National Congress, Dufferin indi- 
cated his inclination to examine carefully the demands of the Indian National 
Congress br what he called ‘the Indian Bill of Rights’ and grant of some timely 
concessions coupled with the anno zuncuncement that the concessions offered must 
be accepted as providing a final settlement of the Indian system for a period 
of ten or fifteen years. He actually recommended to the Home authorities 
a limited expansion of Indian provincial legislative councils and grant of a 
greater share to Indians in the administration without ‘unduly compromising 
British Imperial supremacy’. Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State also dis- 
favoured a repressive policy ‘on practical considerations’, but cautioned the 
Viceroy not to be swayed away by populer applause and not to do anything 
^ which might ' ‘tend to fan the flame” and "not to go an inch beyond the neces- 
sity of the case”. (27) 

If Dufferin foung some writings of the aiaia press derogatory and 
exceeding the rules of propriety, he felt equally embarrassed at the writings of 
ultra-royalist bureaucrats like Lepel Griffin. Referring to Griffin’s two articles 
entitled ‘Native India’ and “Princes and people’ which appeared in the Asiatic 
Review and were more in the nature of'a reply to Hume’s writings, Dufferin 
sent a rather tough note to Griffin: "'[ confess that there are passages in them 
which I think are calculated to cause more irritation in the minds of our native 


(24) Dufferin's letter to the Secretary of State, 21, March, 1886. 

(25) Dnufferin's letter to the Secretary of Stete, 17 August, 1888. 

(26) Dufferin's letter to Viscount Cross, the Secretary of State, dated 17 Angust, 1888. 
(27) Lord Kimberley’s letter to Lord Dufferin, dated 22 April, 1886. 
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subjects than is either politic or desirable . . . In dealing with subject and 
inferior races the rulers, above all things, are bound to be careful not to shock 
their susceptibilities or wound their vanity. Half our difficulties in freland have 
arisen from the bitter resentment occasioned by the slighting and supercilious 
tone in which The Times and all the English newspapers and our public writers 
generally have referred to the faults and less commendable characteristics of 
the Irish and we are now paying the penalty in the threatened dismemberment 
of the Empire”. (28) 

From the above discussion it is abundantly clear that Hume's motives were 
an amalgam of libéralism and imperialism,-that he found in the pan of the 
‘the proposed Indian National Congress an efficacious ‘safety valve’ for the 
escape of great dangers that faced the British Empire, that he set up the ‘loyal’ 
Indian National Congress in 1885 to stunt the Indian National Conference of 
‘Bengali baboos' of ‘advanced’ views:) Lord Dufferin did not sponsor the 
project of the.Indian National Congress for even before the inception of the 
Congress he had expressed considerable misgivings about the aims and objec- 
tives of any such political.organisation. Nevertheless apprehending no imme- 
diate danger from the Indian National Congress, Dufferin maintained an atti- 
tude of ‘indifference’ towards the movement. Russophobia worked more in 
the nature of a catalytic agent. ) i 


B. L. GROVER 


Che Suburban Millage T Bengal in the 
Second Half of the 18th Century—A 
Study in Sorial Fistorg. 


HE growth of metropolitan Bengal wich its industrial adjuncts tended to 
infuse a new element cf urbanism into Bengali society in the second half 
of the 19th century. Urbanism itself was nct a new phenomenon. Topographi- 
cally, metropolitan Bengal was situated in a,densely populated region with 
urban centers having a long background . The difference between eighteenth 
century and 19th century urbanism perhaps lay in the quality of projection 
and expansion that the new phenomenon possessed. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury too metropolitan Bengal was distinguished from other urban centres in 
Bengal in its capacity for continuous growth and ramification. The region 
of Bengal which lay within a radius of approximately eighty miles of this 
urban complex showed certain features which may be regarded as suburban 
and sub-metropolitan. The region came under direct metropolitan influence. 
. The "metropolitan pull’, if it may 2e so called, could not, however, 
develop its full logical possibilities. None of the features of Western urban- 
ism associated with rural exodus, the des=rtion of villages or the growth of 
an urban proletariat are real in the context of 19th century Bengali society. 
A preoccupation with the idea of rural decadence around the vast? urban 
complex can be misleading and can distort the social picture. 

The capacity that metropolitan Benga. possessed as a centre of employ- 
ment might have a greater impact on s2burban rural society but for the 
peculiar nature of the pattern of migration. The diffusion of the metropolitan 
pull over a wide region tended to weaken its intensity in the submetropolitan 
area. This is best illustrated by the growth of the towns of Howrah, Bally 
and mill-towns of 24-Parganas. 

Immigrants from other districts formed 685% of the total popula- 
tion of the Howrah town and 48796 of tke Bally Municipality in 1891. The 
Census Report of the year points out the different sources from which 
the immigrant population was drawn. A marked feature of the pattern 
presented in the Report is the volume of migration. from regions far 
beyond the pale of Bengali society, especially from Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. The gradual diminution of the number of Bengalis 
in the jute mills around Calcutta was a noticeable development in the 
last decades of the [9th century. (D The process of urbanization which 


GEM RD NEM" Pv"; cR 
(1) Foley's Report on Leborr in Bengal (1996), quoted in the Gazetteer of Hoogly 
(1909), p. 115. » 
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started with the growth of mill-towns in 24-Parganas from the end of the 
19th century owed. nothing to migration from surrounding villages. In Bhatpara 
(1911) four persons spoke Hindi to each person speaking Bengali ; in Titagarh 
75% spoke Hindi while only 11% spoke Bengali. Bhatpara increased fivefold 
between 1881 and 1911 and was the fifth largest town in Bengal in the census 
year of 1911. (2) The Census Report of 1891 on the typically submetropolitan 
district of Howrah refers to the fact that the rural population seldom migrate 
to any other district for employment or settlement. (3) This was indeed remark- 
able in view of the great density of rural population in the sububan districts. (4) 


A considerable part of the immigrant population of the metropolis proper 
was similarly drawn from sources beyond Bengal. In the Census Report of 
1901 the number of immigrants from 24-Parganas is 123,339 but the distant 
U. P. comes very close with 106,430 persons. In the second category (between 
. 20,000 and forty thousand) there are only two Bengal districts (Hooghly and 

Midnapur) against three (Gaya, Patna and Cuttack) from beyond Bengal prop- 
er. In the third category (between 10,000 and 20,000) immigrants from Bengal 
districts would have been outnumbered but for a contribution of 15,707 per- 
sons from the interior district of Dacca. Yet, on the whole, migration from 
suburban districts was a more perceptible phenomenon in the metropolis 
proper than in the industrial adjuncts. 


The pattern of migration to the metropolis proper does not, however, show 
any marked tendency on the part of the artisans, or weavers, economically 
the most affected class in the 19th century, towards migration. (5) The largest 
single unit of migrants from the suburban districts consisted of high caste 
people, the Brahmins and the Kaysthas, who might be said to have belonged 
to the gentry. 


The volume of migration from the neighbouring districts was not always 
. influenced by economic forces. The tendency on the part of the suburban 
gentry to migrate to the metropolitan region was influenced to a considerable 
extent by a physical cause, the great ‘Burdwan Fever’ which raged over the 
districts of Burdwan, Hooghly, Nadia and parts of 24-Parganas in an 
epidemic form in the sixties of the 19th century "Before attacking Burdwan, 
the fever, subsequently called after that district had devastated Nadia and 
Jessore between 1857 and 1864. A fresh outbreak occurred in Nadia in 1880 


(2) Mill-towns like Bhatpara and Titagarh afford examples of the transformation of 
some suburban villages under industrial conditions. Mr. Beverley in the Bengal Census 
Report of 1872 writes about them as follows: ‘Even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
the so-called townships are mere collections of villages—villages closely studded and 
densely populated, it is true, but still with small pretensions to be designated towns. The 
villages are grouped together for municipal purposes, and are thus shown in the census 
tables as towns, but cattle graze and rice is sown and reaped in their very midst.” 

(3) Report on the census of the district of Howrah, 1891; p. 6. 

(4) In some of the rural ‘thanas’ of the district of Howrah the population averaged 
more than 1,000 per sq. mile (Census of Howrah 1891, p. 8). The village density in 
Hooghly was 800.66 per sq. mile which in the Serampore Subdivision it was 986 (Census 
of Hooghly 1891, p. 8). 

(5) Harlier statistics being not available, the data furnished in the Census of Bengal 
in 1911 may be regarded as indicating the trend. 
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and caused a terrible mortality, especially in the southern half of the district" 
which was well within the submetropolitan region. (6 Hooghly was one of 
the tracts which suffered most., The disruption of village life caused by the 
epidemic is to some extent borne out by the mortuary returns of sixty Hooghly 
villages which were submitted by some leading men of the district. (7 They 
are of considerable value and interest in spite of inaccuracies. A letter from 
Dwarbasini, (8) a typical gentry village in Hooghly affected by the fever, 
gives an idea of the gloom that spread over the countryside. 

The most significant social effect of the epidemic was to strike at the 
root of some traditional centres of gentry habitation within a radius of sixty 
miles from the metropolitan region. The decline of these centres which had 
some of the features of traditional urbanism was a significant development 
in the second half of the 19th century. These features were generally evident 
in a high concentration of the gentry, the presence of a large artisan class 
(particularly the weavers), the existence of a large number of colleges of 
classical learning and very often a community capable of religious leadership. 
While their exact population in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century 
cannot be ascertained, they were undoubtedly very populous and socially 
very important centres. The newspapers and journals of the second half of 
the 19th century are full of melancholy comments on the decline of the areas, 





t 


[Caleutta excluding Suburbs] 


From Hooghly: From Howrah: ` From 24 Pa ganas : 
Baisnab owe .. 668 Biasnab vos .. 254 Brahman... ^. 13,873 
Batdya ts .. SOL Brahman - .. 2,644 Chasi-Kaibartta s. 4,623 
Brahman... .. 7,972 Chasi-Kaibartta .. 1,341 Kayastha  ... ... 12,438 
Chasi-Kaibartta .. 3,485 Goala aes .. 336 Baidya Bee .. 696 
Goala ai .. 1,551 Gandhabanik .. 274 Tanti sae .. 908 
Gandhabanik .. 756 Kayastha e. 7 « 1,954 Others m '... 18,949 
Kayastha —... 6,231 Napit Ses .. 309 —— 
Napit ns .. 989 Sadgop 23 .. 880 Total:  ... 51,069 
Sadgop sss .. 1,854 Subarnabanik we 0417 

Sunri .. 353 Tanti aes .. 212 

Subernabanik , .. 2,038 Teli “ee .. 292 

Tanti ES .. 1,24 Others B 20088 

Teli a .. 2,100 —— 

Others ive .. 1,845 Total: ... 9,250 

Total:  ... 31,376 


(6) Report on the Census of Bengal (1901). p. 28. 

(7) Statistical Account of Benal (Volume IIT), 1876: p. 436-437. 

(8) Sadharani 1283 B.S. (1876) vol. 4. p. 153-154. 

The correspondent wrote that the epidemic in Dwarbasini might still be remembered 
by many. In 1270 B.S. (1863) the epidemic swept over the village and killed altogether 
3,900 persons, thus depopulating the village. Now the total population of the village was 
nearly one thousand. The number of people belonging to the gentry was inconsiderable. 
The gentry had been so much affected that there had been no births in gentry families 
till two or three years before the present date. The new births had aroused hope about 
the future generation; otherwise the village would have been reduced to a ‘jungle mahal’. 
The village was mostly covered with jungle. Those who had survived the epidemic were 
all more or less sick. The malarial fever gathered great intensity towards the end of the 
rainy season. i 
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particularly Ula-Birnagar, Halisahar, Chakradaha, Kanchrapara, Khardah, 
Tribeni, and Bangsabati. (9) They were all situated within the submetropol- 
itan region. The migration of the gentry from these centres might have been 
due as much to the physical as to economic cause. The decline of production 
did not automatically lead to their decline for they were in a reasonable state 
of well-being in the first half of the 19th century. (10) 

The first half of the 19th century was in many respects a flourishing period 
for the suburban gentry villages, particularly those which benefited from the 
residence ‘of families which had profited from European association. This 
association with European trade and commerce brought immense enrichment 
to some suburban rural families. While some of them settled in Calcutta, 
others settled down in their ancestral villages and tended to integrate the 
society of the villages with their family fortunes. Typical examples of such 
. villages were Janai, Andul, Chhatra, Telinipara, Baksha and Majilpur. The 
trend towards the growth of family-centric villages was somewhat paradoxical 
within the pale of direct metropolitan influence. For a generation at least 
this newly rich class both in Calcutta and: surrounding villages tended to pre- 
serve the old social values and behaviour. This was particularly evident in 
this enthusiasm for traditional expenditure at the root of which lay a desire 
to rise in social scale. (11) The products of European commerce and early 
Company administration felt a much stronger urge to identify themselves with 
traditional society than to infuse a new spirit into it. 

Wiliam Carey's Dialogues, ([2) containing conversations in Bengali on 
social matters, throws an interesting sidelight on early 19th century suburban 
society. Thus two Brahmins converse with each other about a family which 
has made a fortune under the Company's service.. 

"What is the news of their nephews?” 

“They are Maharaj Chakravartis. Who can be compared with them? 
There is no one in our region who is their equal. Now they have grown rich 
on Company's service. Nobody in the part grew so rich merely. on a job. 
They are not only rich but have purchased Zamindari worth a hundred 





(9) The Bengali poet Nabin Chandra Sen has given a vivid account of the ruin of 
traditionally famous centres of gentry habitation in the submetropolitan part of the 
Nadia district which he visited iu 1893-05. (Atmacharit—vol. 3, p. 149, 157, 160, 192). 
He describes Ula where massive buildings and Siva tempies have been deserted and 
which looks like a long stretch of forest. He describes a Zamindar of Chakradaha who 
comes from Calcutta to examine the accounts of his estates and meets his ‘amlas’ in the 
railway station beyond which he does not go for fear of malaria. He observes similar 
state of things in the once famous Brahmin village of Fulia and the Vaidya village of 
Kanchrapara. He attributes this decline to the combined influence of malaria and the 
metropolis. 

(10) The decline of Sentipur, a typical centre of traditional urbanism, was more 
obviously due to: economic causes, though this town too felt the impact of the epidemic. 
“The earthquake of 1897 destroyed many of the largest buildings and these the im- 
poverished owners were unable to replace. The result of the adverse conditions wes a 
decline of 11:496 of population." (Report on the Census of Bengal, 1901 ; p. 29). 

. (11) Sinha, Economic History of Bengal (vol. II). 

(12) “Dialogues intended to facilitate the acquiring of the Bengalee gR by 
W. Carey, 1818. 1st ed. pp. 66-85; 3rd ed. pp. 36-40, 
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thousand rupees. It all depends on the fate. The finger has-swelled into a 
plantain tree." [Last sentence is Carey's translation]. 

"We know all their antecedents. Their parents lived in a miserable 
condition . . . ."' 

The Brahmins then talk about their management of the Zamindari, their 
observance of the daily rituals, their hospitality and their attitude towards 
deities. Though they find reasons for disapproval on certain points, they have 
to admit the merits of their charity. 

"Do they perform the autumnal puja?" 

"They do it on a larger scale than is done by others. They spend at 
least four or five thousand rupees on feeding the Brahmins and distributing 
sweets among others." 

"Has the daughter been given in marriage?" 

"Yes, she has been married to a Kulin at the age of eight ..... d 

"What about expenditure during the wedding ceremony. How many 
'ghataks'* and 'Kulins'* came and how were they treated with gifts?” 


"Nearly two or three hundred Kulins came and as regards ghataks their 
number might be anything between five and six hundred. They (the brothers) 


have achieved fame for the reception accorded to the guests.” 


Public opinion demanded a certain standard of consumption from the newly 
rich families. While much of this consumption was of a transient character, 
the residence of a wealthy land-owning family with a traditional outlook 
tended to benefit the gentry of a village. 


In his novel "The Spoilt Child” (13) Pyarichand Mitra makes a deliberate 
attempt to delineate a suburban family just in the middle of the 19th century. 
He writes in a satirical vein and the main character of his novel is far from 
an agreeable specimen of a suburbanite. Yet the purpose of his novel would 
have been far from being served if Pyarichand's creation had not been a 
close approximation to reality. 


Baburam Babu, Pyarichand's hero, was a resident of Vaidyabati and a 
man of large experience in business affairs. He was famous for his long 
service in revenue and criminal courts and did not hesitate to accept gratifica- 
tion. Thus he made a considerable fortune. There had been a time when 
Baburam Babu's position had been a very inferior one and when only a few 
people in the village paid him any attention. But as he prospered an increas- 
ing number of people became his friends, followers and advisers. His recep- 
tion room was always crowded with people. Baburam Babu's preoccupation 
had been how to increase his resources, how to make the whole village 
aware of his importance, so that all might salute him properly, and how to 
celebrate his religious festivals on a larger scale than that of his neighbours. 

Baburam Babu, in spite of his weakness for money could not avoid meet- 
ing his social obligations. ‘Oh, my dear friend!” he complained to his 


* Ghataks meant custodians of family genealogies acting as marriage registrars; the 
Kulins were a class of Brahmins in Bengal claiming a considerable degree of superiority. 

(13) “The spoilt Child" a translation by G. D. Oswell of Pyarichand Mitra's Bengali 
novel Alaler-Garer Dulal (first published in 1855). 
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friend, “these religious ceremonies are a constant source of expense in my 
establishment. I have about a hundred people to feed every day, and, besides 
all this, I shall very soon have my son's marriage to arrange for... . 


The court 'amla' transformed into a Zamindar had a ‘durbar’ of his own. 
"His servant, Hari, was rubbing his master’s feet. Seated on one side of him 
the pundits were discussing some trifling points relating to certain observances 
in the Shastras, such as: ‘Pumpkins may be eaten to-day, brinjals should 
not be eaten to-morrow ; to take milk with salt is quite as bad as eating the 
flesh of cows.’ On the other side of him some friends were engaged in a 
game of chess. . . . . Some musicians in the room were mingling their har- 
monies, their instrument twanging noisily. Near him were the 'mohurries' 
writing up the ledgers”. 

The portrait of Baburam Babu is that of a typically successful rural per- 
sonality in the first half of the 19th century. The suburban rural society had 
at its top the erstwhile banyans and 'dewans'*, and their descendants. But 
below them was a more considerable class of ‘sheristadars’ and people who 
had made their fortune as petty officials in the law courts. The service of the 
Company, mainly on the settlement and the judicial side, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for making profits quite out of proportion to the legal income which was 
wretched. The sheristadar or a peshkar was more than able to overcome the 
limitations of his legal income and presents a picture of a prosperous and 
highly influential personage. His source of strength lay in the ignorance of 
the foreign administrators. This advantage tended to disappear as the judi- 
ciary became more stabilized and as educated Indians began to fill posts of 
subordinate executive and judicial service. The court amla finally took his 
place among the far-from-affluent gentry. 


The successful among the rural gentry in early 19th century rural society 
might be regarded as generally of the resident type. Gentry absenteeism was 
a phenomenon of later decades. The growth of English education from the 
forties onwards threw a new class of men into prominence. "These men were 
very different from the disagreeable pattern represented by Baburam Babu. 
But they felt far less attached to the village. Living away from this village in 
the interest of service or professional practice, they did not feel the same 
urge towards flattering the rural public opinion or extending patriarchal wings 
over this fellow-villagers as the banyan-zamindars did. The occasions which 
generally attracted them to these vilages were marriages of sons or daughters 
and the autumnal puja. The first occasion undoubtedly provided the most 
important link between the absentee gentry and the village. But even on 
such an occasion the spectacle was quite different from that associated with 
the newly rich people of the earlier period described by Carey or Pyarichand. 
The enthusiasm for traditional expenditure showed a marked decline. One 
of the; reasons assigned was fall in the volume of easy money. 


The growth of clerical employment created a class of men who in former 





* Dewan is a generic term for superior Indian officials in early Company administra- 
tion. 
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time might have been. dependents of their rich relatives or the prosperous 
caste-fellows of their villages. In this sense the economy of these villages was 
undoubtedly enriched. 


A correspondent from Rahuta in 24-Parganas (14) remarks that while 
in old days one person might be earning more than one hundred rupees in the 
village, there are now not much less than two hundred such persons. The 
Somprokash (1275 B.S., 1868) also draws a similar contrast between the past 
and present, the past idleness and the present activity, mainly manifested in 
urge for education and the absence of gossiping young men. Yet there was 
a consciousness of a general malaise in suburban villages. 


Journalistic literature of the late 19th century is full of references to the 
comparative state of suburban gehtry villages in the first and the second half 
of the 19th century. The Somprokash (published from the suburban village 
of Harinabhi) in 1873 attributes the languishing state of gentry villages to the 
fact that the sources of the financial well-being of the Brahmins and the 
Kayasthas are being increasingly blocked up. It remarks that the traditional 
society was so oriented that nobody could do anything without giving some- 
thing to the Brahmins. Thus the Brahmins lived in reasonable comfort. The’ 
Kayasthas were mainly dependent on service and for some time jobs were 
plantiful even for mere literates in English. Such a state of things no longer 
exists. A large section of the gentry remains unemployed. 


The idea of unemployment had greater reality in suburban society than 
in the interior, particularly in Eastern Bengal where the idea was still much 
less real. Easy accessibility to Calcutta had accustomed the gentry to the 
availability of jobs. A social system had developed in which idleness tended 
to lose social indulgence and also its functional value. In Eastern Bengal 
where jobs were less plentiful and gentry villages situated mainly in isolated 
regiona, the idle male had a definite social function allotted to him. He was 
supervisor of family property and protector of the household. Such a state of 
things was noticed even as late as the second decade of the 20th century in 
Eastern Bengal (15) where gentry villages often had the character of enclaves 
in a vast peasant society. 


The proliferation of old wealthy families into different branches, not always 
resident in the villages, the dispersal of the more enterprising section of the 
gentry, the habit of litigation leading to disruption of families of ‘tradition, the 
growth of a partly educated class not always finding employment might be 
considered to have been some of the features of the late 19th century suburban 
society. 

The wealthy families which had been a great source of strength to many 
suburban villages had declined considerably in family fortune late in the 19th 
century. ‘There is a saying , writes Carstairs, a district officer keenly inter- 
ested in Bengali society, "that one generation makes a family, the second 
keeps it going and the third breaks it up. It seems to fall to pieces by its own 


(14) Sadharani, 1283 B.S., 1876; Vol. 3, p. 298. 
(15) Gazetteer of Faridpur (1025); p. 55. 
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weight..... sooner or later the dreaded time comes.... . when dissension 
raises its head and there is a strong demand for separation. (16) 

. "I remember an old family’’, continues Carstairs, "which was kept united 
for a long time by the dread of a cruse laid by the founder on the first mem- 
ber who shall break its unity. At length, a scapegoat was found in a widow, 
who had a tiny share for life and who was induced to sue for separation. 
The opportunity was seized by all the principal shareholders, who deluged 
the civil and criminal courts with litigation. ... . . '" Carstairs also noticed 
that as the family grew, the problem of the houseroom grew too. The 
wealthier members generally hived off and built separate houses, leaving the 
old family residence to go to ruin, a rookery for poorer relatives who had 
nowhere else to go. The only occasions when the others visited it was to 
worship at the family shrine, when there was often a struggle for precedence, 
actompanied by fighting (17). While the disintegration of these families 
adversely. affected the state of village society, it also indicates the more 
advanced state of the decay of the joint family in the region near Calcutta. 
Litigation within a family and particularly between brothers might have been 
a less significant phenomenon in interior Bengal, and the Eastern districts, in 
particular. : ‘ 

The weakening of rural ties was a frequent subject of comment in suburban 
journals. The Sadharani which took a particular interest in social matters 
presents an interesting picture of the rural-cum-urban gentry in the suburban 
region. (18) Incidentally, it dwells on the decline of the Chandi Mandap or 
the traditional tryst of a village. The partially educated men of a village, 
spending their week-ends away from their places of employment, met together 
in the evening at the Chandi Mandap and talked about news read in old news- 
papers borrowed from others. The subjects of their conversation had very : 
little to do with village affairs. They commented on the ‘Chhotolat’ (Lt. Gover- 
nor) returning from Darjeeling or the inability of the 'Barolat' (Governor- 
General) to resist pressure from his advisers and bosses. They referred to 
Keshab Sen's declining reputation. And then, after signing their names on 
the subscription list for the community puja, they took the Monday morning 
train for Calcutta. And those who had received higher education, the deputy 
magistrates, pleaders(?) and munsiffs roamed about from district to district 
from pure urge of the stomach. 

In the Gazetteer of the district of Howrah (1909) O'Malley confirms the 
foregoing comments of the Sadharani. The decline of communal life in the 
villages around the metropolitan area appears to have advanced very far by 
the first decade of the 20th century, the process starting from the last decades 
of the 19th century. "The old communal life of the village", observes O'Malley, 
“thas almost disappeared. The villagers used to gather under some old banyan 
or pipal tree, of which magnificent specimens still survive, while the Chandi 


t 


rn 
(16) Human Nature in Rural India (1895)!by R. Carstairs, [the author writes abont his 
experience in the suburban subdivision of Serampore], p. 177. 
- (17) Toid, 
(18) Sadharani, (1288 B.S., 1881; vol 8, p. 278); editorial on 'Pallisamaj? or ‘Rural 
society.’ i ' 
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Mandap or, in important villages, the Zamindar's Kachari were also a favourite 
resort." In these places they would discuss village politics, the visits of the 
police or often public officers, thefts or burglaries in the neighbourhood and 
other things., Local scandals added spice to the more serious talk. Business 
topics such as the price of food or cattle aroused public interest. Larger 
gatherings were attracted by weekly ‘hats’ at which men of different villages 
exchanged their ideas on every subject ranging from the vagaries of weather 
and the sale of crops to the latest visit of the 'darogha' or Zamindar. "Now 
many of the adult members of the respectable classes", it is observed in the 
Gazetteer, "have migrated to Calcutta and Howrah . . ... leaving only the 
females, children and old men at home but usually visiting them on Saturdays 
and Sundays or on holidays. Hats had been replaced by daily bazars in the 
important villages and the cultivators sold direct to the 'pharias', i.e. agents 
of town tràders . . . "Newspapers are found”, O'Malley remarks, "in the 
houses of wealthier villagers and on Sundays and holidays a few of the edu- 
cated men meet in private houses to discuss not village affairs but politics and 
the news of India or outside world.” 

The picture of declining communal life may, however, .be somewhat mis- 
leading if it is not considered against the background of a basically rural 
society. The metropolis itself was fringed with areas of rural character. The 
metropolitan society might no longer present the picture of a transplanted 
phenomenon with a caste-wise division of localities, caste-courts, 'Goshtipati's' 
(leaders of social groups) and 'Kabiwalas'. But a strong rural pull still worked 
on it and tended to preserve the traditional society in a modified form. Out- 
side Calcutta even large towns like Burdwan were called ‘rural towns’. The 
industrial growth around Calcutta created foreign towns, inhabited by immi- 
grants from- beyond Bengal, near old villages like Bhatpara, Kanchrapara and 
Khardah which looked like rural enclaves in an industrial area. Carstairs (19) 
observed that the population of the fairly large town of Serampore was con- 
centrated, in the eighties, in the north and around the jute mills in Rishra. 
The rest of the town was sparsely occupied chiefly with what may be called 
villa residences, standing in the gardens, whose masters formed a part of the 
crowd of daily passengers to and from Calcutta. The village of Chhatra, 
forming part of the Serampore town, wes densely populated with crooked 
streets and decaying buildings ; but the concentration was basically rural 
because its only explanation was the contiguity of the family residence of 
the Gossains, one of the richest land-owning families in Bengal. 

The older families, though impoverished and changed in outlook, did not 
break away from tradition to the chronological convenience of the social his- 
torians. The family feud within the Gossain family was waged sometime in 
the eighties by a competitive feasting of the Brahmins. (20) 

The traditional duty towards poor relatives was continued in the form of 
providing them with jobs. “I see”, remarks Carstairs, "men of the highest 
positions, striving with all their might to get their poorer relatives in the service 

(19) “The little world of an Indian district officer” (1912): Carstairs writes about his 


experience in the eighties, p. 76. 
(20) Ibid., p. 64. 
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of Government as clerks, constables, or messengers, if nothing better is to be 
had—anything to lighten their shoulders of a part of the heavy load". The 
mercantile officers of Calcutta were staffed with ‘brigades and fleets” from 
surrounding villages like Janai. (21) The tradition of providing fellow villagers 
with clerical jobs was established in a legendary form in the first half of the 
I9th century by "Lord" Padmalochan Sinha of Bali, the prefix "Lord" having 
been attributed to him by the Sahibs of the firm in which he worked as a head 
clerk. He died in 1850. (22) Men like them with immense influence over 
their European masters imposed a tribal character to many of the officers in 
Calcutta. 

The contrast between the first and the second half of the 19th century, 
so vividly drawn in many suburban journals, is not always unfavourable to the 
latter period. The expansion of English education made the submetropolitan 
districts, particularly Hooghly, educationally the most advanced region in ' 
Bengal and it also offered the older families an opportunity to play a significant 
role in the advancement of their native village. A very noticeable social 
change in the suburban villages that accompanied this expansion of English 
education was the virtual disappearance of the traditional 'Adhyapaka' class 
associated with Sanskrit 'tols'. Places famous for Sanskrit learning, such as 
Tribeni and Bangsabati were bereft of 'tols' (Report on Tols in Bengal by 
Mahesh Nyaratna.) The enthusiasm evoked by the opening of a new school’ 
was often touching, though suburban journals are full of complaints about the 
growing neglect of established schools. 

A few villages in the neighbourhood of Calcutta benefited from close con- 
tact with the city and, being within easily negotiable distance from the city, 
did not suffer from the depletion of the gentry. Uttarpara went through a 
remarkable development mainly because of the residence of the Mukherjee 
family, and particularly because of the educational enthusiasm of Joykissen 

' Mukherjee. _ The case of Uttarpara was, however, exceptional in the second 
half of the 19th century when the influence of great families generally showed 
a tendency towards decline. 

Metropolitan proximity might in theory imply a heightened social conscious- 
ness not only among the gentry but also among the great mass of the agricul- 
tural people. . À metropolitan journal (23) remarks that a distance of ten or 
twelve miles along the easterly or westerly line from the Hooghly created a 
startling difference in agricultural products and their prices. "Nor is the 
difference in. the agricultural products of the two xegions", comments the 
Patriot, "without a deep influence on the life and habits of the peasant..... 
He learns to admire (through his regular visits to the urban bazar) something 
more graceful in architecture than the soiled and crannied walls of his 

^ Zaminder's ‘dalan’, and believes, though with some doubt, that the threadbare 
shawl of his ‘naib mahashay' is not indeed the beau ideal of fashionable dress. 


nC rc ——————— —— te 

(21) Sekaler Janai (Bengali by R. Mukhopadhyaya—''A history of the village of 
janai." Published in 1953, it, however, records the traditions of the Janai villege. 

(22) "Debaiaganer Martey Agaman" (Bengali) by Durgacharan Roy; 6th ed., 1364 B.S, 
p. 457; first published in 1889. 

(23) The Hindoo Patriot (1857), Feb. 19th. 
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He then returns to his family with a ‘considerably enlarged stock of ideas in 
his head and never fails to unlock his wondrous lore to a gaping audience of 
neighbours and kinsmen. It is, we believe, a generally accepted fact that 
the spread of intelligence amongst the rural population on both sides of the 
Hooghly is greater than in the interior.' 


It does not, however, appear that the greater consciousness of legal rights 
which might have characterised the suburban peasantry led to any overt social 
conflict. From the agrarian point of view, the suburban rural region was 
reasonably stable. The agrarian conflicts in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury were generally confined to certain districts in Eastern Bengal, far from 
the metropolitan region. In those areas the individual peasant might have 
been less conscious of his legal rights but had greater power of combination. 


à 


Carstairs, who was a close observer of the agrarian scene in the typically 
suburban Serampore subdivision, compares peasantlandlord relations in 
Eastern Bengal (where he served for some time) with those of the suburban 
subdivision in the eighties. (24) He found that the conditions were entirely 
different from those in Trpperh and Goalondo. The whole of Serampore sub- 
division was let out in ‘patni. As each village formed a separate tenure the 
interests of the landlord were cut up into small parts, instead of one interest 
covering a wide region. Thus the landlord, facing his tenants, had undoubted- 
ly larger resources outside of his rent and the tenants facing the landlord, 
formed no great leagues. The predominantly Hindu composition of the 
peasantry was, in Carsteir's opinion, one of the reasons why the spirit of 
opposition to high-caste Hindu landlords could not fully develop. The new 
school of landlords, a significant phenomenon of social history, preferred the 
processes of law to the methods of violence. Among the landlords themselves 
the arbitrament of the club was being replaced by litigation. The most promi- 
nent of the new school of landlords were the Mukherjees of Uttarpara who 
tended to push their legal rights to the utmost limit. 


Joykissen Mukherjee,* the most prominent member of the Uttarpara 
family, represented the essence of new landlordism. He ‘was very much 
accessible to the tenants and was often sympathetic to the actual cultivator. 
But to all middlemen and privileged tenants, holding land at less than usual 
rate, Joykissen Mukherjee was a terror. Possessing immense legal knowledge, 
he exhausted every process of every court that was open to him up to the , 
Privy Council in distant London. The adversary usually took the prudent 
part, giving up a decree even if gained for the best terms he could get. (25) 
The intermediate class between the superior landlords and the actual ciltiya- 
tors appears to have been kept severely checked in certain suburban areas 
and the ‘squeezing out’ policy of some powerful landlords might have been 


(24) “The little world of an Indian district officer” (1912) by R. Carstairs ; pp. 85-86. 
Carstairs’ obsevations on difference in the agrarian situation of the Eastern and Western 
districts of Bengal find ample confirmation i in the Reports of the Divisional Commissioners 
(1873-1885). 

! Joykissen Mukherjee was repeatedly mentioned in the Reports of the Divisional 
Commissioners (1873-1882) which confirm Carstairs’ description. 

25) ‘The little world of an Indian district officer (1912); p. 87. 7 
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one of the contributory factors in the migration of the gentry. The land-owning 
middle class was a less powerful social force in the subürban region than in 
the interior. 

The suburban rural.society reacted in some cases with much less alacrity 
than certain regions in the interior to the forces originating in the metropolis. 
The traditional society in the submetropolitan area had its chief source of 
strength in the unusual concentration of high caste people, particularly a class 
of Brahmins with immense aptitude for orthodoxy. The Rarhi Brahmins had 
another concentration in the Vikrampur pargana in the Dacca district of East 
Bengal (it had also an isolated colony in Jessore). But the riparian strip along 
the Hooghly was pre-eminently the home of this sub-caste. The chief his- 
torical significance of this clan lay in its association with two of the worst 
excesses of Brahminism in Bengal, the Suttee and the Kulin polygamy. The 
phenomenon of the suttee was basically suburban. (26) The traditional urban- 
ism of raparian West Bengal might have given a more mercenary character to 
the Brahminism of the region. It might have encouraged a heightened sense 
of profit from the Brahminical ideal. A European observer suggests that the 
presence of a vast Muhammedan population might have had a more liberal 
effect on Brahminism in interior Bengal in so far as practices such as those 
of Suttee were virtually absent there. (27) A further dilution of Brahminism 
might have been noticed in the peripheral districts of Bengal which may be 
called the Brahmaputra Valley. 

A serious defect of the missionary sources for social history is the exces- 
sive emphasis on certain perverse social practices. Both Suttism and Kulinism 
received a disproportionate measure of attention from such observers. Yet 
they cannot be simply dismissed as insignificant aberrations. Kulin polygamy 
and the associated trade in marriage might have been, confined to a very small 
section of Brahmin society. Yet the practice, associated as it was with the 


highest class of Brahmins, tended to breed a kind of social cynicism. The 


absurd length to which the Brahminical notion of purism was carried also 
reveals a state of society whose sophistication led to the greatest possible 
dependence of an individual on social regulations. The system of Kulin 
marriage which seems to have possessed considerable force even in the sixties 
and the seventies of the 19th century deserves some attention, if only for its 
sheer complications. 

The Kulins were divided into thirty-six ‘mels’. Intermarriage between 
different ‘mels’ was forbidden and it was laid down that a man must take as 
his bride a girl of the same generation as himself, i'e. if he were in the 25th 
generation from the founders ‘of the ‘mel’, his wife must also be in the 25th 
generation. These and many other regulations formed part of a system called 
Prajya and were attributed to Lakshman Sen. Thus, for each member, only 
a few persons existed in the world with whom he might marry. The genealogi- 
cal records were kept by 'ghataks' or marriage registrars, who entered every 


eter tng epee € MÓ———M——— LCC CL AAS 
(26) ‘The regional distribution of sacrifices associated with the sutti has been dis- 
cussed in ‘Sati as a social institution.’ (Bengal—Past and Present, Jubilee numbers 
1957, p. 107) by A. Mukhopadhyaya. i 
(27) “Obsolete crime' in Bengal ... .’ Calcutta Review, Vol. 84, 1887. 
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marriage, and defined the persons with whom the offspring of the marriage 
might remarry. It happened, therefore, that a father with half a dozen 
daughters found he had only one bridegrcom for them all and so they 
were all married off to him. Another father also found the same man to be 
the only possible bridegroom for all his daughters. The man then got another 
batch of wives. Little boys married aged women, and little girls aged men. 
The father only cared to have his daughter technically married. The Kulin 
son-in-law need not maintain his^wife, or even live with her and so deserted 
her in quest of another father-in-law with money to pay for an honorific bride- 
groom. A Kulin who married his. daughter to a non-Kulin irretrievably lost 
his Kulinism. But a Kulin marrying a non-Kulin girl, although called broken 
or ‘bhango’, still retained a high rank for three generations. After this period 
his descendants ceased to be, strictly speaking, Kulins. But they were still 
respected for their origin. (28) 

The extent of Kulin polygamy in the Ih century is difficult to deter- 
mine. But it drew the attention of Ram Mohan Roy who came from the 
traditionally high caste region of Khanakul-Krishnanagar in Hooghly. The 
Young Bengal too were aware of the phenomenon and in 1836, Gyanannesan, 
a Reformist journal, published a list of polygamous Kulins. Kishorichand 
Mitra, a native of Hooghly noted for his writings in English, formed an associa- 
tion for social reform which paid particular attention to the question of hyper- 
gamy in the fifties. In 1854 the drama ‘Kulin Kulasarbashwa', written by Ram 
Narayan Tarkaratna, was put on stage in Chinsurah and created a sensation 
because it held up the custom of Kulin polygamy to ridicule and contempt. (30) 

The phenomenon of Kulinism might have often been presented in 
exaggerated colours. But there was also a tendency on the part of many re- 
spectable leaders of social influence to dismiss the matter as of little importance. 
Vidyasagar sought to break through the indifference of society by undertaking 
the massive task of preparing a ‘statistical account’ of the Kulins of Hooghly 
villagés who had more than four surviving wives. Vidyasagar’s list (31) con- 
tains the names of one hundred and twenty Kulins and is headed by a fifty- 
five-year-old Bandopadhyaya with eighty wives. The next, a Chattopadhyaya 
aged sixty-four, had seventy-two wives. There were four others with more than 
fifty wives. Vidyasagar’s statistics was, taken between 1865 and 1871 and 
shows the strength of the practice even during that comparatively late period. 

The second half of the 19th century was, however, a period of decline for 
the practice of Kulin polygamy. The journals of the late 19th century scarcely 
refer to the question. A leading Anglo-Bengali journal (31) wrote that such a 
force had originated in society that, given a reasonable period of time, the 
custom of Kulin polygamy would automatically disappear and without govern- 
ment interference. In the District Gazetteer of Howrah (1909) O'Malley 





(28) Report on the census of Bengal (1901), pp. 252-253; Statistical Account of Bengal 
(Vol. 2), pp. 219-221; ‘Hooghly jelar itihash' (Bengali) by Sudhir Kumar Mitra, pp. 227-247; 
Calcutta Review (1844) article on Kulin Brahmins of Bengal. 

(29) “History of Bengali literature", by R. C. Datt. 

(30) Pamphlet on ‘Bahubibaha’ (hypergamy) published in 1871. 

(81) Amrita Bazar Patrika (1873). ‘ 
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remarks : Polygamy used to be common among the Rarhi Kulin Brahmins. 
(A Brahmin who died at Bally in 1839 is said to have had 100 wives) but has 
now disappeared, partly for economic causes but chiefly from the pressure of 
public opinion. 

It might be that the traditional practice of brothers maintaining sisters 
married to Kulins gradually tended to weaken, thus increasing the responsibility 
of the ‘much married’ husbands. The strongly monogamous ideal of Hindu 
marriage might have also been strengthened by the force of English education. 
English education made a considerable impact on the Brahmin community of 
the suburbs. Its initial effect was undoubtedly the infusing of a measure of 
idealism into society. A prominent feature of “Young Bengal’ was its deep 
: aversion to bribery which was once considered normal in Indian society. A 
similar aversion to polygamy might well have been a feature of the English- 
educated community of the suburbs. Pyarichand Mitra, in his ‘Spoilt Child’, 
a portrait of suburban society, makes Beni Babu of Bally remonstrate with 
Baburam for marrying a second time. ‘To marry again", he argues, "when 
you already have one wife is a grievous sin." No one who wants to maintain 
his virtue could ever do this., There may, be a 'shastra' of an opposite opin- 
ion. . but there is never any necessity for following it: that such a ‘shastra 
is not a genuine one, there can be no reasonable doubt. The combined 
influence of English education and Brahmoism created a conscience that is 
best represented in the intense conflict described in the 'Atmacharit' or auto- 
biography of Sibnath Sastri (1847-1919). The autobiographer’s father (a 
Brahmin not of the Kulin category), an honest Brahmin in other respects, forced 
his son into bigamy. He did not have the same scruple in this respect that 
his son, influenced by English education and Brahmoism, possessed. (32) 

One effect of this change, remarks O'Malley in the Gazetteer, "has been 
to increase the demands of the bridegroom's guardians as a larger number of 
husbands is ‘now required where previously one would have sufficed.”” A 
sliding scale of dowry came to be introduced into society, depending on the 
stage up to which the bridegroom had been educated. The idealism released 
by English education was turned to material advantage. “The demands were 
more extortionate in the neighbourhood of large towns than in the interior.” (33) 

The suburban rural society ‘had certain peculiarities of its own, but these 
did not mark it off from the rest of the Bengali rural society in any fundamen- 
tal sense. Later in the [9th century, many of the characteristics associated 
with the suburban villages, for example, the migration of the gentry, were 
reproduced in the interior, though not in as concentrated a form as in the 
neighbourhood of metropolitan Bengal. 


PRADIP SINHA. 


(32) Atmacharit, pp. 105-07 (1940 edition). 
(33) Report on the census of Bengal (1901), p. 252. 
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dinhigo Plantation—A Source of Oppression. 


HERE were no doubt some beneficial aspects of the indigo plantation. But 

it is revealed from so many official records that the whole system of indigo 
cultivation in Bengal was so bad that the ryots did not gain any-benefit from 
it. (I) Mr. David Hill in his evidence to the Select Committee on the Affairs 
of the East, India Company in 1832 stated that the appearance of the country 
was improved, but not the condition of the people. (2) It is also admitted 
from the records of Government that the system of indigo manufacture in 
Bengal proper had been ‘unsound from a very early time’. (3) Though the 
indigo planting greatly benefited the planter, his relatives and the servants 
of the factory, yet it brought miseries to th» ryots. (4) Why was it so? The 
answer to it can be found in the unsound indigo system. 


We have seen that indigo was an agricultural product for the market. 
For the cultivation of this plant generally two systems were followed, viz., 
nijabad and ryotti. The nijabad cultivation was conducted in accordance with 
the system of capitalist farming. The wage-labour principle was introduced 
in it. It was dependent on 'boona' coolies and different types of hired labour. 
In nij cultivation all the charges and the risks fell on the planter. But this sort 
of cultivation was not profitable to the planter in comparison with the ryotti 
cultivation. (5) The object cf the indigo planters in Bengal was, therefore, to 
increase the ryotti and to decrease the nij The extent of the nij cultivation 
was thus diminished. (6) Moreover, most of the nij cultivation was conducted 
on chur lands which were "subject to comparatively small competition with 
other erops, and sometimes to none’’. (7) It was a fact that due to the absence 
of compulsory contracts, forced advance on ryots, minute and harassing 





(1) Report sent by W. H. Elliott, officiating Commissioner of the Burdwan Division 
to the Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, dated 22nd March, 1855, Paras. 2-3, Parliamentary 
Papers (Indigo) 1861. Report by H. Atherton, dated Feb. 2, 1855, Paras. 3. Ibid. Mr. H. 
Atherton said: “I admit that it is of immense value to the Zamindars in particular, 
and to the Government, because the cultivation zends to raise the rent of land and to 
increase the general revenue of the country; but I deny that the indigo cultivation does 
the ryot any. good." 

Hvidence givtn by Ramsay before the Lord's Committee in 1830, vide Appendix to 
Report from Select Committee on the Affairs of the E.I.C., 1832, 11, Pt.-2. Parliamentary 
Papers, 1853, vol. iv, P. 453. 

(2) Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
E.LC., 1832, iv. Judicial, Parliamentary Papers, Vol. vi, 1853, P. 38. 

(3) J. P. Grant’s Minute, dated 17th Dec. 18€0, Para, 1. 

(4) Evidence of Rev. Long, P. 98. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Indigo 
Commission. 

(5) J. P. Grant's Minute, dated 17th Dec. 1860, Para. 24, 

(60) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. * 
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supervision and so on there were less complaints in the nij cultivation. There 
were “no disputes about the land, except such as might occur with regard to 
boundaries, or particular pieces in this country, quite independent of 
indigo’’. (8) So it was not a source of complaint. 


In spite of this chief feature, the nij cultivation was not completely immune 
as a source of dispute, and in some respects it was harassing and exacting to the 
ryots. (9) When a planter did not possess a good establishment of ploughs, 
cattle and boona coolies, there was the necessity of hiring ploughs from the 
ryots or of hiring labours for the cutting of the indigo plant. Thus it became 
a source of conflict. (10) But the dispute seldom occurred where the indigo 
sowings took place in the month of October. Because by that time the ryot 
had gathered his early rice and was in a position to spare ploughs from the 
cultivation of cold weather crops. (11) Generally in October the indigo was 
sown on chur lands. Whereas the condition was quite different when it was 
sown in spring and on high lands. During this period, if the season was a late 
one, the ryot would require his ploughs for the preparation of his rice lands. 
If the planter took resort to undue compulsion, which was not uncommon, for 
ptocuring ploughs and labour, complaint and dispute might occur. (12) And 
usually it happened in the nij cultivation. Anyway, the “‘indigo dispute’ or 
the indigo question’, as it was popularly styled, did not originate mainly from 
the nij cultivation. It was the enforced ryotti cultivation which became a sub- 
ject of complaint. (13) Let us now consider the nature and peculiar features of 
this type of -cultivation. 


In most of the concerns of Bengal the greater portion of indigo was grown 
for manufacture under the ryotti system. The ordinary practice among the 
planters was to enter into contracts with the ryot who took a money advance’ 
without interest from the factory and thus connected himself with the industry. 
Previous to 1861 the indigo was grown mainly on the advance system. (14) 
The planter made the advances to the ryot when he was in want of money 
for rent, for the annual festival of Doorga and for any other purposes. Some- 
times the ryots willingly accepted it. Although it was admitted that very often 
an advance had been "forced upon a needy ryott, either by the overbearing 
power of the planter, or the more weighty pressure of his wants and neces- 
sities”. (15) It is known from the records that since 1794-95, the European 
planters of Rangpur made advances to the ryots and caused them to cultivate 
indigo whethér they would or:not. When the ryots refused to accept advances 





(8) Report of the Indigó Commission, Para. 25. 

(9) Ibid., Paras. 24, 27. 

(10) Ibid., Para, 24. 

(11) Ibid., Para, 24. 

(12) Ibid., Para. 24. 

(13) J. P. Grant’s Minute, Dec. 17, 1860, Paras. 24-25. 

(14) Report by C. J. O'Donnell, Judicial Proceedings, Nos. 97-98, File No. J/41/3/11 
of 1890. 

(15) H. Walters, Magistrate of thé City of Dacca, Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), 
No. 227, ist June, 1830. 
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the planters put money forcibly into their hands and took written agreements 


from them. (16) We can refer to it as one of the earlier instances, so far the 
records are concerned. Instances were not rare that the servants of the fac- 
tory forcibly: entered into the houses of those ryots who were unwilling to 
form agreements and threw the amount of advances in the presence of the mem- 
bers‘of the family. (17) Whether the ryot received indigo advances either by 
his free will or by compulsion, the ryot lost hie rights as “a freeman”. (18) 
He was not allowed to clear off his accounts and he remained indebted to the 


factory. There was no legal process by which he could ‘compel the . 


planter to settle his account’: (19) It continued from the father to the son. 
When the son succeeded to the jumma of the father he was made liable for 
his father’s-debt as: well as for his father's engagements and therefore had to 
continue the indigo cultivation. (20) So he remained in perpetual bondage to 
the manufacturer. 


‘The contract was generally executed on stamp paper at the time of mak- 
ing advances. Sometimes, it was filled up with conditions and in the presence 
of witnesses. In many cases, of course, either their signature or thumb im- 
pression was taken on a blank stamp paper. (21) The ryot had to pay the 
value of the stamp paper and it was added to his account. The charges were 
from two to four or seven to eight annas for stamps. (22) The blank stamp papers 
were generally filled up by the planter as the occasion might require. (23) If the 
shattaş or contracts were filled up, they did not contain the boundaries of lands 
‘specified for indigo. As a result of this the indigo factory got the power .to 


> 


take any piece of land it preferred. (24) In fact, it was of no rare occurrence that . 


the indigo servants forcibly sowed indigo on these lands for which the ryots had 
not entered into engagements with the factory. (25) The consequence was 
that the ryot lost the ability to pay his rent—for which the Zamindar or talook- 
dar would seize him by sending peons and would bring action against him 
under Regulation 7, 1799. A decree would be obtained against the ryot and 
in that case the cost and expenses of the suit would be added to the rent. 
In the circumstances, when a ryot failed to discharge the rent, the Zamindar 
deprived him of the farm and gave the pottah to another person. (26) The 
main object of the planter in all contracts was to perpetuate the obligation of 
the ryot to sow indigo. He was not least eager to secure an adjustment of the 


(16) Board of Revenne Proceedings (Miscellaneous), Nos. 11-12, 5th May, 1801. 

(17) Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), No. 8, April 19, 1824. 

(18) Report of the Indigo Commission, Paras. 57, 58, 109. 

(19) Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), No. 227, ist June, 1830. 

(20) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 57. 

(21) Evidence of R. P. Sage, a Planter. Vide Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Indigo Commission, P. 28, . 

(22) Ibid., p. BB . ; 

(23) Evidence of P.'K. Tagore. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Indigo Com- 
mission, P. 250. . s 

(24) Ibid. 

(25) Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), No. 227, ist Jurie, 1830. 

(28) Judicial Proceedings! (Criminal) No. 8, 18th April, 1824. ‘ 
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accounts. (27) There were many written engagements containing such clauses 
by which the ryots were bound to pay their balances not in money but in indigo. 
There were "the lawful or quasi-lawful means of insisting on the ryots, or 
families of ryots, who have once touched an advance, continuing to culti- 
vate, (28) 

Another source of irritation and annoyance was the selection and measure 
of the ryots’ lands by the planter. By an advance of two rupees per beegah 
the planter began to assert every sort of right. (29) He got the right to select 
and measure the land. He even conducted the affairs of ploughing, eowing 
and weeding. As if the land of the ryot, who had received advances, had 
become "his cultivation". (30) This thorough supervision of the agricultural 
operations was harassing to the ryots. In selecting lands the planter did not 
consult the ryot. (31) The Ameens and Khalasees put the factory marks, un- 
less bribed, on the best lands. lt was not unlikely that these lands might be 
reserved or manured for months by the ryots for the cultivation of a profitable 
crop. (22) Even the lands, near to the ryots' houses, were selected for 
indigo. (33) Besides it, in measuring land the planter neither followed the 
‘Government beegah of 14,400 square feet, nor the local Zamindary beegah. (34) 
The indigo beegah was always larger than the Government and the local 
Zamindary beegahs. (35) The planter introduced a double standard in one 
and the same village ; and naturally as a matter of practice it became "'annoy- 
ing and vexatious to the ryots' . (36) The ryot had to pay his rent in one 
measurement, and the indigo by another and a larger standard. (37) Though 
the ryotti cultivation was purely based upon the advance system, yet in mak- 
ing advances for the cultivation of the indigo plant two entirely different sys- 
tems were pursued by the planters in the "ilaka" and*the, "be-ilaka"" villages. 
In the former it was compulsory. ,Ín the latter generally it was a matter of 
choice. (38) It must be remembered that in the "be-ilaka" villages too, the 


planter interfered in such'a way that the choice became out of question. (39) 


(27) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 52. 

(28) J. P. Grant's Minute, 17th December, 1860, Para. 40. 

(29) Report/of A. Sconce, Civil and Session Judge'of Nuddea, dated 1! January, 1855. 
Vide Parliamentary Papers (Indigo) 1861, Pera. 6. 

(30) Ibid. 

(81) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 138. 


i 


(32) Letter of J. Cockburn, Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, 


No. XXXIIH-Part I, P. 233. ., 

(33) Evidence of Rev. J. A. Anderson. Minutes of Evidence before the Indigo Com- 
mission, P. 46. 

(34) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 138. 

. (85) Ibid. R. T. Larmour in his evidence stated that the standard beegah consisted 
of 14,000 square feet. The Zamindary beegah and the indigo beegah in all the concerns 
of the Bengal Indigo Company corresponded to 17,666 square fett and 21,511 square feet 
respectively. Evidence of Larmour. Vide Minutes of Evidence taken before the Indigo 
Commission, P. 124. 

(36) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 138. 

(37) Ibid. 

(38) Letter of J. Cockburn, Selections From the Records of the Goverimënt of Bengal, 
No. XXXIII, Part I, P. 231. 

(89) Ibid., PP. 231-232. 
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There was no diffculty in forcing the ryots to cultivate indigo by the plant- 
er in his “‘ilaka’’ villages. Similarly, in the '"'be-ilaka" villages the planter 
applied force. So,.on the whole, under the ryotti cultivation, the ryots had 
no scope for choice and therefore a kind of feudal servitude prevailed in this 
ryotti system. How it was pursued under compulsion would be clear from 
the following facts. There was no scope for choice when a ' ‘be-ilaka’ 
village was entirely surrounded by the planters’ ‘ilaka’, or when a planter was 
in good terms with the Zamindar. (40) But it was impossible for a planter to 
force advances on the ryots or to settle his accounts when a ‘be-ilaka’ village 
was not close to the planters’ ‘ilaka’ and where the Zamindar favoured his 
ryots. (41) Among the ryots of 'be-ilaka' village, those who were in distress, 
came to the indigo factory and took advances for cultivating the indigo plant. 
During the sowing season it might happen that they evaded the contract either 
on their own initiative or being backed by the Zamindar. Knowing it fully 
well, the planter made advances to the ryots for a future prospect. For evad- 
ing the contract the planter would file a suit against the ryot in the court and 
if he was successful in getting an order from the magistrate to force the 
ryot to sow, or a Darogah was sent there to prevent the breach of peace 
while the planter would sow the lands for which the ryots made contracts with 
the factory, then the planter would forcibly sow with indigo even those adjoin- 
ing lands of ‘beilaka’ ryots, who had not received advances from him. It 
would happen in the presence of the Darogah. Yet it might be reported that 
"no. 'Zoloom' was committed in his presence". (42) Under these circum- 
stances, the ryots whose lands were forcibly sown with indigo became so help- 
less that they found no other alternative than to receive the advance. This 
method was thus pursued by the planter to induce the ryots of 'be-ilaka' 
villages to cultivate the indigo plant. (43) . 


There was another method also. To get a footing in the 'be-ilaka' village 
. the planter would persuade the ryots to sell their small and unremunerative 
jummas to him, and for that the planter would "pay them ten times the value 
of the jumma''. (44) These newly purchased lands were generally intermixed 
with the lands of other ryots of the locality. The indigo sown on these lands 
was carefully watched by a large number of servants of the factory. The 
main purpose was to seize the cattle of the ryots while found in the indigo 
field or near to it. The cattle were brought to the factory and were not released 
till the ‘ryots agreed to cultivate a few beegahs with indigo without taking 
advances. Once the ryot agreed to it, he and his successors were booked for 
ever for the factory. The ryot would always find that he in debt to the factory. 
The mohurir of a factory was an expert in the art of manufacturing such an 
account. (45) . 





(40) Ibid., P. 231. 
(41) Ibid., P. 231. 
(42) Ibid., P. 231. 
(43) Ibid., P. 231. 
(44) Ibid., P. 232. 
(45) Ibid., P. 232. 
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The methad followed in the ‘ilaka’ village was "summary and refreshing’’. 
(46) After getting the ijara of a village the planter tried to ascertain the total 
number of ploughs possessed by the rypts of that area. In spite of house to 
house inquiry by the servants it was not possible for the planter to get the 
correct number. (47) The ryots would conceal the ploughs either at the bottom 
of the tanks or send those tq the adjoining 'beilaka' villages so long as the in- 
quiry continued. When the ryots brought back the ploughs during the sowing 
and ploughing season they blinded factory servants by spending a few annas.(48) 
The planter was well aware of it. So for obtaining a correct information he 
adopted another means. He brought the village blacksmith to the factory. 
Because the blacksmith made and repaired the ploughs of the village, He was 
in a position to tell how many ploughs were in that village or how many ploughs 
each ryot had. (49) Having received information about the total number of 
ploughs the ryots were sent for and an advance was made to them. (50) These 
were the methods generally adopted by the planters in the ‘ilaka’ and ‘be-ilaka’ 
villages. 


As a result of the system of advances the condition of the indigo ryots not 
only became hopeless, he also began to lose normal possession on his own 
lands.(51) Owing to the peculiar system the planter in order to procure the 
plant made advances to the ryot, and when the ryot evinced a disposition to 
evade the contract, the planter for the security of his property adopted measures 
to take the ryot's land into his own possession. (52) The planter made arrange- 
ments for the cultivation of that plot of land by his servants, ploughs, bullocks 
&c and thereby incurred a considerable expense, which, of course, was 
placed to the debit of the ryot. (53) So the ryot found himself more in debt. 
No fresh advances were made to him next year. (54) In this way the land of 
the ryot was alienated from him and attached to the nij cultivation of the 
factory. This was often a source of disputes and affrays. The rent of this 
land was paid by the planter to the zamindar. These facts were revealed by 
Mr. C. Tucker, the Commissioner of Dacca Division. (55) ‘‘Poverty and bad 
faith combined” wrote Mr. Tucker, "naturally lead to these circumstances". 
(56): To exemplify the above statement, Mr. Tucker extracted the following 
account from the books of an Indigo Planter : (57) 


' (40) Ibid., P. 232. 
(47) Ibid., P. 232. 
(48) Ibid., P. 232. 
(49) Ibid., PP. 232-233. 
(50) Ibid., P. 233. 
(51) Report by C, Tucker, dated 23rd February, 1830, Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), 
No. 231, 1st June, 1830. 
(52) Ibid. ^ 
(53) Ibid. 
(54) Ibid. 
(55) Ibid. 
(56) Ibid. 
(57) Ibid. 
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Rs. As. P. 

Balance due to the Te to the Factory at the close of 
last season m " we 15 14 4 

' Charges of Present season, 
B. C. 

Seed on 3. 18. of land (2 8 annas per Pe . | 15 2 
' Expenses of Ploughing - .. 2 80 
Expenses of Weeding ex 2 80 

Carriage of 5444 bundles of isnt to the Éictois at the 
fixed rate of 2 pies per bundle Su .. OO 13 6 

7 04 8 
5 03 0 

Deduct value of 5414 bundles of F plant d 9 busdis 
per rupee Ss . 6 0 5 

Balance due to the faton E - w 1702 7 


There was no doubt that much of the oppression dnd injury attending 
the cultivation of indigo arose out of the system of advances. The system 
of advances was not typical of indigo only. It was the most unavoidable 
nécessity to the peasantry: of Bengal. Without advance it was not possible 
to carry on agricultural work for the peasants. It prevailed extensively in 
the Mofussil. (58) With regard to indigo, of course, it carried a separate 
meaning. No other system of advances of growing crops in the Mofussil 
was parallel to that of indigo. (59) In defence of our argument we shall refer 
here to some relevant features of the ‘mahajani system’. The rice merchant 
of Bengal lent money to the ryot and took his return in kind at the market 
rate. The rate at which the grain should be returned to him was fixed by 
the rice merchant. (60) It was generally 50 per cent on the money lent. 
The ryots did not object to the 50 per cent return because of the profitable 
prices for rice. (61) So the mahajan seldom complained against the ryots for 
breaking the engagements. (62) Moreover, the mahajan, like the planter, did 
not exercise any thorough and vexatious supervision over the cultivation of the 
land. (63) To the mahajan lending of maney was simply “a matter of busi- 
ness or trade". There was "no question of agriculture between him and the 
ryots."' (64) MED 
Á (To be continued} 
AMALENDU DE. 


(58) Evidence of Mr. J. H. Reily, Commissioner of the Sunderbans, Minutes of Evi- 


dence before the Indigo Commission, P. 158. 
(59) Ibid. 
(60) Ibid, 
(61) Ibid. 
(62) Ibid, * ^ 7 
(63) Ibid. Vide also evidence of Mr. A. Eden, P. 238. 
(64) Ibid. 


BIRENDRA NATH BOSE, . 


Late Mr. Birendra Nath Bose had his early school education 
in Santiniketan. He then took his academic degrees with credit 
from the University of Calcutta. In the usual course he became 
a College teacher. But very soon he decided to give up College 
teaching to become a solicitor. But his academic background 
continued to influence him. His marriage with a daughter of 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar was perhaps responsible for his association 
with the Calcutta Historical Society. He rose to be its Secretary. 
The editor of this journal cherishes his long and intimate asso- 
ciation with Mr.. Bose as the secretary of the Society which 
publishes this journal. His death after a prolonged illness on 
: Ist May is a personal bereavement. It is a great loss to the 
Society in whose affairs he used to take so much interest inspite 
of his other preoccupations. 
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